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TALES OF THE MA’ADAN. 


BY FULANAIN. 


Tar Hakim Syasi is no more ; 
long live the Mutasarrif! Dur- 
ing four difficult years of war, 
and two still more difficult 
years of unratified peace, the 
task of preserving the Pax 
Britannica among the tribes 
in Mesopotamia fell to the 
Political Officer. To provide 
the Arabs with a temporary 
government in place of the 
Turkish one which we had over- 
thrown, until such time as the 
signing of the Peace Treaty 
settled the future fate of the 
country, was a plain moral 
obligation; but government 
by any other policy than the 
Turkish one of divide et impera, 
setting shaikh against shaikh 
and tribe against tribe, was no 
easy task in a country where 
fighting is every man’s recrea- 
tion, if not his means of liveli- 
hood. It is not greatly to be 
wondered at that, after a long 
spell of enforced peace and 
quietness, the Arab, spoiling 
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for a fight, fell an easy prey 
to Bolshevist and Pan-Islamic 
propaganda. Fighting, once 
begun, spread like some rapid 
disease which breaks out first 
in one part of the body, then 
in another, and for a time the 
British Government seemed un- 
able to find a cure. Now a 
stiff dose of medicine has been 
given, in the shape of a com- 
plete change in the form of 
administration, by the setting 
up of a native government; 
and the patient, though still 
choking and spluttering after 
his unlooked-for and not alto- 
gether pleasing draught, seems 
likely to make a good recovery 
—in sha Allah! A few of the 
Political Officers remain in the 
new capacity of Adviser to an 
Arab Mutasarrif, or District 
Governor; many go to rejoin 
their regiments or other ser- 
vices ; but, though full of hope 
for the future of Mesopotamia, 
they leave their old duties with 
3A 
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regret, not easily forgetting 
those six years filled full with 
hard work and often heavy 
responsibility, but full, too, of 
interest and adventure and rich 
experience. 

Below are a few pages, ex- 
panded and annotated, from 
the diary of a rather junior, 
very ordinary Political Officer. 
They deal only with the 
Ma’adan, the dwellers in the 
great marshes of Southern 
Mesopotamia; but they give 
some idea of the kind of work 
that has been going on all over 
the country during the past 
few years, and some sort of 
picture of an as yet little-known 
section of the people. 

The marshes stretch, roughly 
speaking, for over fifty miles 
east and west, and for nearly 
a hundred north, of the reputed 
site of the Garden of Eden. 
The more civilised elements of 
the Ma’adan live on the edge 
of the marsh, and being busy 
in the cultivation of rice, give 
little trouble to Government. 
The same, unfortunately, can- 
not be said of their wilder 
cousins who live in the heart 
of the marshes. Here one 
finds great open spaces of 
water like inland seas, subject 
to sudden storms, in which 
many a craft and many a life 
are lost; and huge tracts so 
thickly covered with reeds that 
only a true marsh Arab can 
find his way through the nar- 
row, tortuous water-channels. 
No land is to be seen, except 
where here and there strange 
mounds stand out high, or 
seeming high in that vast ex- 
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panse of water and reeds. On 
these, the remains of ancient 
cities, the marsh Arab builds 
his rough hut of mats woven 
by himself from the reeds. 
Where once rich men feasted 
and merchants bartered their 
goods beneath the sway of 
mighty Babylon, the marsh 
Arab now lives his wild free 
life, secure from his enemies, 
secure even hitherto from his 
chief enemy, the Government. 
His possessions are few, but 
indispensable: each family 
owns a mashhuf, a boat some- 
what resembling a large high- 
prowed canoe, but covered, as 
Noah covered the Ark, with 
bitumen ; three or four water- 
buffalo, to provide the milk 
which, eaten curdled and known 
as “‘roba,’’ is the marsh Arab’s 
staple food; a three-pronged 
spear for catching fish; and, 
as blood-feuds are anything 
but rare, each man possesses 
a rifle. Physically, they are 
a splendid people, tall and 
muscular, apparently unaffected 
by heat or cold, and as much 
at home in the water as out 
of it. A “bisht,” or cloak of 
coarse brown wool, and for 
headgear the customary chafiya 
and agal, is the usual dress of 
the men, though, except in the 
presence of strangers, they often 
think it unnecessary to wear 
any clothes at all. The women, 
on the contrary, wear copious 
draperies of soft cotton stuff, 
its original crude colours faded 
by the sun to soft greens and 
reds. The origin of these peo- 
ple is not known; but, what- 
ever they were in the past, 
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there is no doubt that, in the 
early days of the war, more 
daring rascals or cleverer thieves 
would have been hard to find, 
and by their robberies and 


My morning’s work was near- 
ly at an end, and still Haji 
Rikkan had not put in an 
appearance with the informa- 
tion which I had been expect- 
ing since early morning. It 
was turned two o’clock, and 
much too hot to go on working 
in a stuffy office, when I dis- 
missed the last of my peti- 
tioners, an old woman with a 
pathetic faith in the power of 
the Hakim to recover from a 
soldier on a passing boat the 
price of the eggs which she 
had too confidingly handed up 
to him as the ship grazed the 
bank in passing her village. 
As she did not even know the 
number of the boat, identifica- 
tion of the delinquent seemed 
likely to prove difficult, and 
I had to vindicate the honesty 
of the British Army by paying 
over the six krans in question 
there and then. When she 
had gone, I leaned out of my 
office window and looked up 
the river as far as I could see. 
I wondered if anything had 
happened to the old man. By 
trade Haji Rikkan was a seller 
of reeds and mats, which he 
purchased in the marshes, and 
the nature of his occupation 
made him an excellent au- 
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frequent raids on rail and river 
transport they made them- 
selves no small nuisance to our 
troops passing up and down 
the river. 


thority on the marsh Arabs. 
These people, after a brief spell 
of inactivity, were once more 
raiding our lines of communi- 
cation. Hardly a night went 
by without an attack, or more 
than one, on boats passing up 
or down the river; and the 
villains seemed to be getting 
bolder, for that morning I had 
received news of two more 
raids carried out, not under 
cover of the darkness, but in 
broad daylight. 

My farrash entered with 
a telegram. It was from 
“Comms,” ! a priority, report- 
ing yet another raid; _ it 
pointed out that this was the 
third within thirty-six hours, 
gave a list of the articles stolen, 
and ended, “‘ Please take steps 
keep your district in order.” 
The last words put my back 
up. In this part of the river 
the tall reeds of the marsh 
come right down to the water’s 
edge, and it was the easiest 
thing in the world for a party 
of Arabs to lie hidden in wait, 
swing themselves up on @ pass- 
ing boat as she made her slow 
way against the strong-running 
stream, seize what booty they 
could, and slip off again to 
their homes in the marsh almost 
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before those on board had time 
to fire a shot. To prevent such 
raids was not such an easy 
matter as ‘‘Comms” seemed 
to think. A brigade could 
easily be lost in the marshes, 
and be decimated without ever 
seeing a man; aeroplanes, even 
if the army could spare them, 
were practically useless; and 
the suggestion that every ship 
should have an escort had had 
to be discarded for lack of 
troops. 

Still deliberating the matter, 
I walked back to my rough 
bungalow of mud bricks, and 
had finished tiffin when the 
arrival of Haji Rikkan was 
announced. As I had hoped, 
he brought me invaluable in- 
formation; his lists of the 


tribes inhabiting the marshes, 


and their subdivisions into 
hamulas, baits, and khrishbas, 
enabled me to correct and 
amplify my own sketchy ones. 
More than that, he said he had 
identified the men I particu- 
larly wanted; the Bait Khafi 
were the people guilty of the 
recent raids, and they had just 
moved their home to an ishan 
or mound only some ten or 
fifteen minutes from the river. 

**How did you find this out?” 
T asked. 

“Tel al bardi” (the tele- 
graph of the reeds), said Haji 
Rikkan, using the common 
Arab phrase for rumour. 

I was disappointed, for “ tel 
al bardi”’ was no good to me, 
unless I were content to follow 
in the footsteps of the Turks, 
and punish any section which 
happened to be within reach, 
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on the chance of its being the 
guilty one. In pre-war days, 
any Arab of the marshes, man, 
woman, or child, innocent of 
theft or guilty, was shot out of 
hand if seen within sight of the 
river bank, which policy of 
“ frightfulness ” naturally had 
the effect of driving the tribes 
still farther into the marshes, 
and so out of reach of any 
control. The Bait Khafi’s move 
towards the river might simply 
be the result of a growing con- 
fidence in the British Govern- 
ment. Even if Haji Rikkan’s 
news were correct, and the 
guilty bait had really been bold 
enough to settle within a few 
minutes of the river, I could 
not risk punishing it without 
some assurance that I was 
not attacking a comparatively 
harmless and law-abiding com- 
munity. 

Proof I had to have, and a 
plan for going in search of it 
myself began to take shape in 
my mind. I decided, since 
everything depended on prompt 
action, to carry it out that 
same night. I would go up 
by moonlight to Saghifah, the 
nearest point on the river to 
the ishan described by Haji 
Rikkan, make a dash into the 
marsh, and search the village. 
If stolen goods were found, the 
guilt of the Bait Khafi would 
be established, and punishment 
could be inflicted when a suit- 
able opportunity presented it- 
self. 

As I set off up-stream that 
evening in my mashhuf, with 
Haji Rikkan for guide, I be- 
came more and more hopeful 
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of success. My visit would be 
entirely unsuspected, and I 
might be able to establish the 
guilt of the Bait Khafi almost 
before they had realised that 
I was in their village at all. 
Certainly there was an element 
of risk, for the marsh Arabs 
were, at this particular period, 
better armed than they had 
ever been before. After the 
battle of Qurnah, Haji Rikkan 
told me, they reaped a rich 
harvest of rifles from the flee- 
ing Turks—even the women- 
folk, armed only with thick 
sticks, seizing them by force 
from the demoralised soldiery. 
Still, if it came to getting away 
quickly, I could trust my four 
stalwart mashhufchis to hold 
their own against any pursuit. 
These, having been poling 
steadily for over two hours, 
had now decided on a change. 
Halshad, Fadhal, and Mashraf 
jumped out with a long rope, 
looped themselves together so 
quickly that the mashhuf lost 
no way at all, and began to 
run at a steady trot along the 
bank. Mujaid sat in the stern 
to steer, and being freed from 
any very arduous work, struck 
up a droning love-song. Over 
and over again came the re- 
frain, which might be roughly 
translated as follows :— 


“So many tears have I shed, nightly, 
for love of thee, 
That a bellum might float on my 
tears down to the sea, 
From Baghdad, the Lady of Cities, 
might float to the sea.” 


The last golden light had 


long since died out of the sky, 
and the great stars appeared 
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one by one against their back- 
ground of darkest sapphire ; 
then came the moon, shining 
silver-clear as she shines only 
in the East, and still the mash- 
huf glided on up the silent 
river. We came in sight of 
Saghifah, which, according to 
Haji Rikkan, was within some 
fifteen minutes’ poling distance 
of the ishan which I had come 
to visit, and I decided to get 
some sleep in the mashhuf while 
the short hours of darkness 
went by. I would time my 
visit for about an hour after 
sunrise, when most of the men 
would have left the village, 
either to drive their buffaloes 
to the grazing, or to collect 
gossab with which to weave 
their mats. 

We tied up a few hundred 
yards below the quiet village, 
and I settled down to sleep, 
while Haji Rikkan went off 
on his own account into the 
village. He seemed to have 
been gone only a few minutes 
when I heard his voice in my 
ear. 
“‘ Sahib,” he said, ‘‘ the birds 
are flown.” 

** Gone ? ” I asked stupidly. 

It was only too true. The 
Bait Khafi, with such mys- 
terious swiftness does news 
travel in the East, had some- 
how heard that they were 
suspected, and had that very 
day made another move, this 
time farther into the security 
of the marshes. 

I cursed my ill-luck. A 
few minutes before I had been 
80 sure of success, and now, 
with “ Comms’ ” remark still 
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rankling in my mind, I must 
go tamely back, having accom- 
plished nothing. I would not 
go back, I vowed; I would 
visit the Bait Khafi as I had 
planned, even if they had 
moved twenty miles from the 
river. Probably it would be 
imprudent, to say the least of 
it, to attempt a search for 
stolen goods; but still the un- 
expected arrival of a British 
officer in the heart of the 
marshes might have a good 
effect, and I could at all events 
deliver a solemn warning in 
the name of the Hakuma.! 
With luck and a bit of bluff, 
I might still gain some measure 
of success. 

This decision I announced 
to Haji Rikkan, who promptly 
refused to act as guide on any 
such hare-brained expedition ; 
but in the end I reduced him 
to reason. The four mash- 
hufchis were, as always, game 
for anything, and it was de- 
cided that we should set off 
a little before dawn. Till then, 
sleep for us all. 

The sun was just rising as 
we passed Abu Dhalab, our 
former destination. It was 
deserted; the fugitives had 
left behind only the bare frame- 
work of their huts—bundles 
of tall reeds bent semicircular- 
wise, their ends in the ground ; 
the rush-mats which the marsh- 
man fixes over a row of these 
to make his hut had been 
carried away with his other 
possessions. Progress seemed 
slow as we threaded our way 
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through the high reeds, in and 
out of the narrow twisting 
water-ways, the mashhufchis 
now poling, now paddling, now 
wading knee-deep to push the 
boat over a shallow patch. 
We had been going nearly 
three hours before we saw 
any signs of life. Then sud- 
denly, rounding a bend, we 
came upon a group of people, 
apparently camping out on 
rafts made of reeds. The men 
snatched up their rifles, and 
splashed through the water 
to the cover of the nearest 
reeds ; the women stared open- 
mouthed. 

“Bait Khafi,” whispered 
Haji Rikkan. He warned me 
to take no notice of them, but 
to push on to Umm al Khayis, 
an ishan where the headmen 
would probably be. 

We passed more rafts, and 
I could not but reflect how 
difficult would be any military 
operations against people so 
absolutely mobile as these. All 
the men dashed for the shelter 
of the reeds in the same way, 
but I saw that this was not 
cowardice, as it seemed at 
first, but the best way of de- 
fending their women-folk. 

Umm al Khayis was a very 
small ishan, a mere hillock, in 
fact. On it was a roughly- 
erected hut. As our mashhuf 
rustled in among the reeds, 
Haji Rikkan shouted the names 
of the headmen, who emerged 
from the hut looking blank 
and bewildered at the sight 
of a solitary Britisher thus 





1 Government. 
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suddenly appearing in the very 
heart of their retreat. I landed 
and walked to the hut. They 
made no motion to stop me, 
but one of the men ran to the 
piled-up kit in a mashhuf 
beached near by, and from 
beneath a calf, some chickens, 
and a pile of cooking-pots, 
extricated a carpet, which he 
spread in the bare little hut. 
I seated myself in silence, and 
the four headmen did like- 
wise. They seemed too be- 
wildered even for the stereo- 
typed greetings which rise me- 
chanically to the lips of every 
Arab. Outside the hut the 
people crowded, staring, ges- 
ticulating, talking under their 
breath. 

Three of my mashhufchis 
had entered with me, and 
stood near the entrance to the 
hut ; now Halshad joined them, 
grinning broadly. The tem- 
perature must have been about 
100°, but he wore a khaki 
greatcoat tightly buttoned 
round his huge form. I saw 
him answer the question of 
the others, pointing to the 
laden mashhufs near the hut. 
Evidently I was not far off 
the right track. 

“TI have been sent,” I an- 
nounced, “‘ by the Great British 
Government, to inform you 
that it is her wish to see all 
her people living in peace and 
quietness. Robbing and steal- 
ing are forbidden, and those 
who are guilty will be punished. 
Particularly,” I added, “is it 
forbidden to rob from the 
Government. I now announce 
to you, O heads of the Bait 
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Khafi, that your misdeeds are 
known to the Government, 
which will not fail to exact 
heavy punishment if you con- 
tinue in your evil ways.” 

The leading spirit among the 
headmen seemed to be one 
Mahawi, a squat old man with 
vicious features and a dirty, 
straggling grey beard. 

“* Hakim,” he replied, ‘‘ some 
enemy of ours has brought you 
lying tales. We are peaceful 
marsh-dwellers, busy watch- 
ing our buffalo and weaving 
our mats; how could we, 
poor weak folk, rob from the 
all - powerful Government ? ” 
The crowd signified approval. 

“Two nights ago, from a 
steamer going down-stream, you 
stole———” I quoted from 
Comms’ telegram. Outside 
there was a murmur of sur- 
prise: how could I possibly 
have heard so quickly {—for 
the miracle of the telegraph 
wires was not yet understood 
in the marshes. I caught a 
word here and there of the 
dismayed whispering. “ Evi- 
dently he knows all . . . noth- 
ing is hidden from him... 
Lufta and Barbuti...” The 
last two words I felt certain 
I heard more than once. 

Mahawi, scowling angrily, 
shouted to the people to be 
silent. Then he turned to me. 

“If you say that the things 
were stolen, it must be so, for 
you, O Hakim, would not lie 
to us. But we have heard 
that a party of the Bait Bakal 
were seen near the river-bank 
two nights ago.” 

**No,” I replied, drawing a 
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bow at a venture; ‘“‘ they be- 
longed to the Bait Khafi, and 
their names were Lufta and 
Barbuti.” 

There was @ sudden silence 
outside, and I followed up my 
advantage. ‘“‘ And these men 
must be produced before me 
before I leave this place.” 

The crowd broke into excited 
speech, the craven-hearted urg- 
ing obedience, the bolder spirits 
protesting. Finally, the whole 
shouting mob surged away from 
the hut as the headmen went 
out to hold a consultation out 
of earshot. By this time the 
sun was well overhead, and 
blazed down with a fierceness 
against which the one thick- 
ness of rush- matting seemed 
no protection at all. The 


stuffy little hut grew hotter 
and hotter, and I began to 


wish the Bait Khafi at the 
bottom of the sea. At last old 
Mahawi reappeared, driving be- 
fore him two small boys of 
perhaps eight years old. ‘‘ Here 
are Lufta and Barbuti,” he 
said. 

No one likes to be made a 
fool of, and it really was very 
hot in the reed hut. Anyhow, 
at that point I lost my temper. 
Pushing Mahawi to the ground, 
I ordered Halshad to load, 
and shoot him if he tried to 
get up. Then I told the 
people to stop this tomfoolery 
and bring the real culprits. 
This summary treatment of 
their leader had an excellent 
effect; the crowd now felt 
sure that I had, if not the whole 


British Army, at any rate a: 


few battalions up my sleeve, 
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and in a few moments two tall 
young men stood before me, 
I tried to cross-question them, 
but they seemed either sullen 
or stupid, and it occurred to 
me that the best way to settle 
the matter would be to give 
them a good thrashing there 
and then, I ordered the mash- 
hufchis to tie them up to the 
framework of the hut. This pro- 
duced great excitement among 
the crowd, and I saw ugly looks 
and threatening gestures. Once 
more they went off to hold a 
consultation. 

I remembered afterwards 
that in Turkish times a sen- 
tence of flogging practically 
amounted to a sentence of 
death ; and the marsh dwellers 
had no reason to suppose that 
my thrashing would not be of 
the same variety. Outside, 
the shouting grew louder and 
angrier. The spell of mingled 
surprise and fear which had 
so far held the people seemed 
to be wearing off. Fadhal 
entered and whispered to me 
that we were surrounded. As 
I looked out of each end of 
the hut, I could see the reeds 
waving, and here and there 
a glint of a rifle. I began to 
wonder how it would end. 
Old Mahawi was still squatting 
near me, with Halshad on 
guard over him; handing him 
a “ maheffa,” I told him to 
fan me. He would have liked 
to refuse, but Halshad moved 
a step nearer, and he set to 
work hastily. I felt more com- 
fortable, for I was not keen 
on being potted at like a rabbit, 
and the tribesmen outside could 
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not shoot now. without the 
fear of hitting the wrong man. 
I wondered whether to risk 
the thrashing after all; it 
might have a good effect, but 
it might be just the one 
spark needed to kindle a 
most unpleasant blaze. I was 
still deliberating when one of 
the headmen rushed into the 
hut. 

“You are surrounded,” he 
said; “they are going to 
shoot. You had better go 
quickly.” 

I really had the wind up 
pretty badly, but the only 
thing to do was to bluff it out. 
“‘Ma yukhalif,” +I said; “let 
them shoot.” The old man 
stared at me for a moment, 
then turned and left the hut. 
A minute later the whole mob 
rushed in—not, as I expected, 
to make a speedy end of me, 
but sobbing, crying, kissing 
my hands and feet, tying their 
chafiahs round their necks, 
pressing their foreheads to the 
ground, making, in fact, the 
most complete and bewildering 
submission. I could only put 
it down to sheer panic: I was 
not the only one who had 
wind up! Somehow, in their 
untaught primitive minds, they 
must have reached the con- 
clusion that, if the Government 
was so powerful that a single 
one of its servants remained 
unimpressed by the threats of 
@ whole marsh tribe, it was 
best to be on friendly terms as 
soon as possible. Whatever 
their reasoning, I was now in a 
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position to dictate terms. I1 
would let Lufta and Barbuti off 
their thrashing, but the tribe 
must pay to Government ten 
times the value of the stolen 
goods, and pay it now. Tak- 
ing the telegram from my 
pocket, I read out the list of 
thefts. ‘‘ Army blanket, value 
five rupees; you will pay fifty 
rupees,” and so on. The total 
came to about Rs. 600, and 
the four headmen set to work 
to collect the money. 

What their system of ac- 
counts was I don’t know, but 
every one shouted at the top 
of his voice, and in the end 
no one seemed to be particu- 
larly dissatisfied, so I suppose 
the toll was levied more or less 
fairly. The headmen, like sides- 
men in a_ village church, 
solemnly brought up each his 
collection. I counted out the 
handfuls of silver rupees and 
golden liras, and I had as much 
trouble to get the thirty or 
forty rupees still lacking as 
over the whole sum already 
collected. 

At last I had it all tied up in 
a red chafiah, handed it to 
Mashraf to carry, and took a 
friendty farewell of the four 
headmen. I had just reached 
the mashhuf when an old 
white - haired Arab tottered 
up, seized my hand, and 
kissed it. 

‘We have heard,” he said, 
‘‘ that the Great British Govern- 
ment is all-powerful, and also 
all-merciful, but until to-day 
we have never believed it. Now 





1 No matter. 
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we shall steal no more, for ”— 
he dropped his voice to a con- 
fidential whisper, and pointed 
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to a group of tribesmen who 
still somewhat sheepishly held 
their rifles—*‘ they are afraid |” 


I. FASLS. 


What a relief to get away 
from that yelling, screaming 
mob! I have never quite 
understood what guides a tribe 
in its selection of headmen, 
but surely mere vocal strength 
must have a great deal to do 
with it. 

So I thought as I lay back 
thankfully in the mashhuf, and 
left behind me the group of 
marsh huts in which I had 
spent a hot and toilsome day. 
The sound of harsh voices 
raised in disputation died away 
in the distance. We were 
nearing the end of the hot 
weather, and already the even- 
ings had a fresh coolness which 
made the prospect of a couple 
of hours’ mashhuf travelling a 
very pleasant one. Behind 
me, three of my mashhufchis 
poled steadily; in front, the 
figure of the fourth was sil- 
houetted black and sharp 
against the glowing sky. Here 
and there among the reeds I 
saw tiny pink, white, and 
yellow marsh flowers. The 
only sounds were the ripple 
of the water and the scrape 
of the poles against the boat. 

I had been out that day 
into the marshes to make a 
** fasl.” The tribes were very 
slowly becoming a little more 
law - abiding, robberies were 
gradually diminishing in num- 
ber and frequency, and lately 





two baits of the Ramih tribe 
had shown signs of wanting to 
settle down and become re- 
spectable cultivators. This 
laudable desire was one to be 
encouraged, and luckily the 
marsh itself solved the prob- 
lem of how to provide them 
with land on which to settle; 
for every year, as it recedes 
after the floods, it leaves behind 
for the cultivation of rice a 
little more land than the year 
before. So far all was well, 
but a difficulty arose: the 
Bait Mahail could not settle 
on land next to the Bait 
Attar, for they had been at 
blood-feud for over seven years, 
during which time one side had 
lost fifty-one men, and the 
other thirty-nine. A_ blood- 
feud among these wild people 
means a sort of war of exter- 
mination, during which it is 
not a crime but a duty to 
murder, either by raiding or 
in cold blood, as many as 
possible of the opposing tribe. 
Only one way of ending such a 
feud is recognised—the solemn 
making of a fasl of settlement, 
by the handing over of women. 
If the tribes are not related 
by blood, the price of each 
murdered man’s life is two 
women ; if it is the more seri- 
ous matter of a feud between 
related tribes or families, five 
or even six women have to be 
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paid “per blood,” as they 
phrase it. 

The life of a fasl-woman is 
a pitiable one. She is the 
absolute chattel of the man to 
whom she is allotted; how- 
ever bad her treatment—and 
it is not likely to be over-good 
—she cannot demand a divorce. 
Still, she is one degree better 
off than a slave-woman, whom 
her owner may kill if he so 
desires: the man who kills 
his fasl-woman has to pay 
five women to her tribe, for, 
the Arabs argue, she is given 
in blood only, and is not his 
in blood and bone, as is the 
slave-woman. 

To our Western minds the 
whole business seems barbarous, 
but it must be remembered 
that to these fierce tribes the 
system of an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth is their 
only means of self-protection. 
Inter-marriage by means of a 
compulsory handing over of 
women has, over and over 
again, proved itself to be the 
best way of ending these long- 
standing blood-feuds, and of 
ensuring future peace and amity 
between the tribes concerned. 

All the same, the handing 
over of sixty women at one 
time seemed to me intolerable, 
and this was why the fasl I 
had just fixed up had involved 
80 much angry discussion and 
vituperation. The feud was 
an inter-related one, and a 
subtraction of the number of 
men lost by each side showed 
that the Bait Attar owed to 
the Bait Mahail the price of 
twelve lives—sixty women. It 
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was not an easy business to 
persuade the headmen to a 
compromise; but in the end, 
after literally hours of argument 
and disputation, a settlement 
was reached. Twelve women 
were to be handed over at 
once, and the price of twenty- 
four; in five years’ time, 
twelve more were to be paid 
over, and the price of another 
twelve—a woman’s price being 
six hundred krans, about £10. 
This compact was sealed with 
solemn oaths, and a “ sanad ” 
drawn up by an old mulla 
whom I had brought with me 
for the purpose. 

We left the quiet marshes, 
and came out into the river. 
A few more minutes’ paddling 
down-stream brought us to the 
bungalow. Sounds of wailing, 
and the sight through the semi- 
darkness of a group of figures 
waiting on the bank, told me 
that my day’s work was not 
yet ended. Near the door of 
the bungalow lay a still figure 
wrapped in an aba. I went and 
looked at it; it was the dead 
body of a woman—a murdered 
woman, the mourners told me. 
More than once before, a corpse 
had been brought in this way 
and laid near my door, a silent 
plea for justice, but never 
before had it been a woman’s 
body. The people, satisfied 
that I had seen for myself, 
made no more ado, but carried 
the poor woman away for 
burial, and the next day I 
sent a letter to the shaikh 
to whose tribe the murderer 
belonged, ordering him to send 
the man in to my office. 
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“Sir, murderer herewith, 
please,” was the somewhat 
Gilbertian note sent in by 
my clerk a few days later. 
I sent for the file to refresh 
my memory. It seemed a 
particularly brutal case, though 
no details were known as yet. 
A brother had murdered his 
own sister, apparently in cold 
blood, and there seemed to be 
another man in the case. 

‘By tribal law, murder is not 
punishable by death, but a 
fasl is arranged between the 
murderer and the family of the 
victim. Similarly abduction, 
rape, theft, and so on are all 
settled by fasl: for instance, 
if a man carries off a woman 
he has to pay her value, usually 
at an enhanced rate, to her 
father or brother; but if she 
happens to be married, he has 
not only to pay her value to 
her father, but to hand over 
to the bereaved husband one 
of his own daughters or sisters. 

I sent for the murderer, a 
typical straight-featured, up- 
standing marsh Arab. ‘‘ What 
have you got to say for your- 
self ? ’’ I asked. 

He folded his arms. “Is it 
permitted for me to speak ? ” 

This I recognised as the 
usual formula when a man 
wishes to say something which 
he thinks will prove unpalat- 
able to his hearer. “ You are 
protected,’ I replied. 

“Hakim,” he said, “ you 
are our father, the lord of 
mercy and justice, and all our 
thoughts are known unto you. 
Why, then, am I brought be- 
fore you as a common criminal? 


Have I not the right to expect 
praise and honour from you, 
as one who at great cost to 
himself has defended the honour 
of his tribe — since in that 
just cause I have not held 
my hand even from slaying 
my own sister, born of the 
same father and mother as 
myself ¢ ” 

“Tell me your tale,” I said. 
There was no doubting the 
man’s earnestness. 

“Hakim,” he said, “I was 
returning from hunting the 
fish, and when I reached my 
house I found my little son of 
eight years weeping bitterly. 
He had been beaten, he said, 
by Gehait, son of Zaid. 
Straightway I went to the 
house of Gehait, and asked 
him, ‘ Did you strike my son ?’ 
Words passed between us, grew 
fierce and high. Then said 
Gehait, ‘Is it so great a crime 
to beat a foolish boy? Why 
these heated words about the 
sore back of your son, when 
you yourself allow your sister 
to break the honour of your 
tribe with Radhi?’ So I left 
him with no more speech, and 
returning to my house found 
Faraihah sitting within. 
‘Sister,’ I said, ‘the price 
of adultery is death,’ and I 
stabbed her twice.” 

“But,” I said, “you killed 
her at a taunt from Gehait ? 
He might have been lying.” 

“No,” said the man; “he 
would not dare. If it were so, 
by our law he would be the 
cause of my sister’s death, and 
would have to pay five women 
as fasl.” 
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“What did you do then? ” 
I asked. 

“ Nothing. My mother came 
to wail over her, and the people 
carried away the body. Then 
came your message, and I am 
here. Hakim,” he continued, 
“we know not the laws of the 
Turks nor of the English ; we 
know only our own law, and 
that of our fathers for many 
generations. Every man is 
bidden to preserve the honour 
of his tribe, and I have pre- 
served the honour of mine.” 


I. THE 


Bahalool and Jahalool jump- 
ed out of their mashhuf and 
kissed my hand in greeting. 

“Hwaya!” exclaimed the 


latter, with an expressive wave 
of the arm towards the marshes. 
Bahalool said nothing, but the 
broad flash of his white teeth 
said, as plainly as his brother’s 
exclamation, “The marsh is 
full of wild duck this morning. 
Good hunting!” 

I got into the mashhuf, and 
sat in the bow, my gun ready. 
The brothers, wading knee- 
deep in the clear water, pushed 
off, leapt in as the boat cleared 
the shelving bank, and with 
strong swift strokes of their 
paddles sent her gliding down 
@® narrow waterway which 
twisted and turned among the 
reeds. We passed the broad- 
leaved, rich green bardi, then 
the sturdy gossab which, as 
we penetrated deeper into the 
marshes, merged into the 
feathery-headed shabab. The 


It was perfectly true. <Ac- 
cording to tribal law I could 
not touch him, and he left?my 
office a free man. 

At home in England, bitter 
complaints are heard that there 
should be “one law for the 
man and another for the 
woman.” But what of the 
lot of woman in this country ? 
She is paid over as com- 
pensation for the sins of 
men; let her sin ever 80 
little, and the penalty is 
death. 


WEEPER. 


brothers handled their paddles 
in absolute silence; {silently 
the mashhuf made its way in 
and out of the winding chan- 
nels. Bahalool and Jahalool 
were never at fault for direc- 
tion, though to my inexperi- 
enced eye every turning looked 
exactly like the last. The blue 
water, the breeze, its: March- 
morning freshness not yet lost, 
rustling in the tall reeds, the 
warm glow of the sun—friendly 
now, but destined in a few 
short weeks to become one’s 
deadliest enemy—all combined 
to make a perfect day. Sport 
was excellent—so good that the 
sun was on its downward curve 
before I gave the order to 
return. 

The sight of Bahalool lean- 
ing from the mashhuf to toss 
up the water into his mouth 
reminded me that I too was 
thirsty—hungry also, and I 
felt for my flask and sand- 
wiches, but in vain. Somehow 
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or other I had managed to 
leave them behind. Marsh 
water seems to have no ill 
effects on the Arabs, but for 
a European it means almost 
certain fever. I decided to 
make for the nearest village, 
where at all events I could be 
sure of getting it well boiled 
in the shape of tea. 

An argument ensued between 
the two mashhufchis. Appa- 
rently we could not reach the 
village selected by either with- 
out making a wide detour. 

“Ma yukhalif,” said Baha- 
lool, suddenly struck with an 
idea—‘‘ the Weeper ! ” 

Jahalool agreed. The Weeper 
lived quite near. 

I was on the point of ques- 
tioning them, when I remem- 
bered that I had heard of an 
old woman who for years had 
lived alone in the heart of the 
marshes, spending every night 
in wailing and beating her 
breasts. What, I wondered, 
had driven her to seek this 
hermit’s life? What tragedy 
of fierce love and hate had 
been witnessed by the silent 
marsh, and buried in the 
deep security of its reeds and 
waters ? 

A few minutes’ swift pad- 
dling brought us to a small 
ishan marked by a single reed 
hut. As we neared it, a figure 
came down to the water’s edge 
and stood waiting—the gaunt, 
erect figure of a middle-aged 
woman, with strongly-marked 
features and bright, deep-set 
eyes. She bade us welcome, 
and led us to her hut, where 
she spread a carpet for me, 
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bidding the mashhufchis fetch 
cushions from the far end. 
Apparently our visit did not 
seem to her strange or even 
unusual; she asked no ques- 
tions as to our destination, 
but quietly set about preparing 
tea. Taking a handful of dried 
gossab, she pushed the ends 
into the fire, which blazed up 
merrily round the old black 
kettle freshly filled with marsh 
water by Jahalool. From a 
wooden box she took three tiny, 
small-waisted glasses, washed 
and shook them dry, and placed 
them on a metal tray near the 
fire. She took from another 
box a solid lump of white 
sugar, broke it into smaller 
pieces, and put in each glass a 
lump large enough nearly to 
fill it. The kettle began to 
boil, and the woman shook 
some tea into an old broken- 
spouted teapot, poured the 
water on, and set it on the fire 
to brew. For a few more 
minutes we sat in silence; then 
she poured tea into the three 
little glasses, and handed one 
each to me and to the mashhuf- 
chis, who sat together near the 
entrance. 

So far, beyond the ordinary 
commonplaces of greeting, she 
had said nothing; but now, 
as the two brothers talked in 
low voices over their tea, the 
word ‘‘majnuna”’ reached my 
ears, and hers also. 

“Sahib,” she said, “the 
world calls me mad. In your 
country, if-a great sorrow fills 
all a woman’s thoughts and 
all her life, is she counted 
mad ? ” 
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I had no answer ready, and 
she appeared to expect none, 
but stared into the glowing 
embers of the fire. ‘‘He was 
a man!” she said, hardly 
seeming to address any one in 
particular. Then she turned 
to me with a sudden ques- 

“You have heard of 


No,” I replied, not knowing 
quite to whom she referred. 

“You are but a boy,” she 
said, as though excusing my 
ignorance. ‘‘ Yet I remember, 
as though it had been only 
last year, my first sight of 
him. That was the year after 
the great hailstorm, and he sat 
talking in my father’s hut. 
From behind thewomen’s screen 
I looked at him : what strength, 
what mighty limbs! Ah, he 
was good to look upon, bold 
of eye, and full-bearded. We 
met—no matter how—not once 
but several times. He wanted 
to take me to wife, and I was 


Her voice died away, and 
I feared I should not hear my 
story after all. I waited in 
silence, and after a few mo- 
ments she began to speak 


again. 
“Gold, gold, who made gold ? 
Allah or the Evil One? My 
father wanted fifty golden liras 
for me, and Ruwaidhi had none. 
Only a few months before he 
had sold his all, aye, and bor- 
rowed and pledged, to buy him 
a wife; but that was before 
he saw me. I laughed at him 
for thinking of the price. Was 
I not ready to dare my father’s 
wrath, and go with him what- 
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ever might befall us? ‘ Foolish 
tongue,’ he said, ‘I want you 
not for a day nor a year, but 
for all time. Shall your father 
come and seize you from me 
again? Mine is a poor tribe; 
can I see all my kinsfolk slain 
for a blood-feud of my be- 
ginning? Nay, fear not; I 
will devise a plan to make you 
mine without such folly.’ 

“IT knew that he was wise 
as well as fearless, and I 
waited, waited patiently, though 
many weeks went by, for I 
trusted him. And not in vain, 
for a day came when he laid 
before me fifty liras, golden 
and shining in the sunlight. 
‘Whence?’ I asked, and he 
told me. He had made a plan 
with Rissan bin Ghachi to steal 
and sell a few buffaloes from 
the Bait Wahaib; but they 
were unsuccessful, and barely 
escaped with their lives. As 
they made their way home in 
the mashhuf, bitterness filled 
the heart of Ruwaidhi, and he 
longed to kill the blundering 
fool Rissan who had spoiled 
his plan, and lost him the fifty 
liras of which he thought day 
and night. No blood-feud would 
the slaying of Rissan bring 
about, for he was long an out- 
cast from his tribe; and as 
the thought crossed Ruwaidhi’s 
mind, a plan came to him, for 
he remembered the bitter en- 
mity between Shaikh Hassan 
and Rissan son of Ghachi. 
Ruwaidhi was quick of brain 
and hand. He said to Rissan, 
‘It is a hot night, and the dew 
has drenched our clothes; let 
us make a fire at the Ishan of 
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Abu Dhahb, and dry them.’ 
It was agreed, and they kindled 
a fire with the dry pith of the 
reeds. Rissan sat. by the fire. 
Ruwaidhi returned to the mash- 
huf, fetched his paddle, and 
stunned the man. Quickly he 
bound him, cast him into the 
boat, and bore him through 
the marshes till he reached the 
shaikh’s house. He hid the 
mashhuf in the tall reeds, 
sought Hassan, and offered 
him the life of his enemy for 
fifty liras. ‘No more than 
twenty is the dog’s life worth,’ 
said the shaikh ; but Ruwaidhi 
was firm, and after much talk 
they struck a bargain. Hassan 
should kill the man with his 
own hands, and for his price 
forty-eight liras and a silver 
ring should be Ruwaidhi’s. To- 
gether they went to the mash- 
huf, but not until Ruwaidhi 
had waited while the shaikh 
brought the gold from its hid- 
ing-place under the mud floor. 
Then, as he gazed down on his 
helpless enemy, he turned to 
Ruwaidhi, ‘The money was 
well earned,’ he said. ‘Give 
me your dagger.’ Thus was 
my price paid by the life of a 
man.” 

She paused again ; then with 
a word of apology rose and 
refilled our glasses with sugar 
and tea. For a moment she 
stood at the door of the hut, 
looking out over the marsh. 
I waited in silence, for I felt 
she had more to tell; what 
would be the sequel of this 
wild tale? She sat down again 
beside the fire, a sad smile 
lighting up her thin face. 
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“A year we had,” she said, 
“one short year, before Ali 
bin Shabib made dakhala. One 
year with him, and twenty-five 
alone. May Allah give him 

! be 

She turned to me. “ Do the 
peoples across the sea make 
dakhala ? ” she asked. 

I shook my head, smiling ag 
I thought how embarrassed 
would be a peaceable Londoner 
if a fugitive from justice should 
rush up and clasp his feet, 
compelling him, if he valued 
his honour, to protect him 
who made dakhala, even at 
the cost of his own life. 

“* He only did what his honour 
demanded,”’ she went on as if 
to herself; ‘“ but, oh Allah! 
How we women suffer ! ” 

She paused; then resumed 
in her former quiet tone of 
retrospect. 

“For nearly a year we had 
been living on the edge of the 
Nasif marsh, but grazing for 
the buffaloes was getting short, 
and the tribe decided to move 
farther into the marshes. We 
were loath to go, we two, for 
we had been happy in that 
hut which was our first home 
together ; and when the tribe 
moved we said to each other 
that we would be the last to 
go. Ah, would that we had 
been the first! On that last 
day, when all the rest had gone, 
we waited alone for the mash- 
huf which in a few hours 
would be back to fetch us and 
our household things. I was 
spinning wool, and looking out 
to the marsh water where 
Ruwaidhi in his challabiyah 
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was spearing fish; if it had 
not been too small to hold 
another person, I should have 
been with him in the boat. 
He hurled his falih—a flash of 
silver, and he was poling to- 
wards me with the evening meal. 
Then from behind me came a 
rushing of feet ; a flying hunted 
figure dashed across the mud, 
ran straight to Ruwaidhi as he 
leapt from the challabiyah, and 
seized him by the feet. ‘ Dak- 
hilak, dakhilak!’ he gasped. 
A bullet whistled over my head. 
My husband ran to the hut and 
seized his rifle. Ali’s pursuers, 
some six or seven in number, 


broke shouting through the. 


reeds; they cursed him for an 
adulterer who had broken the 
honour of their tribe, and 
called on Ruwaidhi to give 
him up. ‘ Never!’ he said. 
‘He has made dakhala to me, 
and while I live I shall defend 
him.’ Ali had no weapon, 
and asked for none; truly he 
was @ craven youth, or perhaps 
spent with his flight, for he lay 
still where he had fallen. But 
the strength and valour of 
Ruwaidhi, and his deadly aim 
with a rifle, were known 
throughout the marshes, and 
his assailants feared to come 
too near. My heart throbbed 
with pride as I watched him— 
one against seven. One fell 
as his rifle rang out, but I 
heard my baby wailing in the 
hut, and ran to hide him in 
the reeds where he might be 
safe. Then I went back to 
my husband’s side; he was 


wounded, and the men were 
growing bolder. The bullets 
came fast—see, I was wounded 
here and here. A great sleepi- 
ness came over me, and I 
crawled closer so that I 
might fall asleep near him. 
The noise of the fighting grew 
fainter. 

“Suddenly I heard Ru- 
waidhi’s voice speaking in my 
ear. ‘Mahbuba,’? he said, 
‘Mahbuba, I have but six rounds 
left. Tell the stranger to take 
my challabiyah and take to the 
marshes; he will find protec- 
tion with my tribe.’ Painfully 
and slowly I struggled to the 
young man; I gave him the 
message. Then darkness came 
over me. When I awoke, I 
found my husband lying cold 
in a pool of blood ; the stranger 
and the challabiyah had dis- 
appeared. I looked for my 
baby, but even he had not 
been spared.’ ”’ 

She paused, and it seemed to 
me that a strange chill was in 
the air. 

** Ah, Sahib,” she said, ‘‘ the 
world calls me mad. But 
those who love little grieve 
little.” 


My visit had taken longer 
than I thought. The sun was 
setting in a cloud of flame as 
the mashhuf threaded its way 
out of the marshes. LEvery- 
thing was still ; the tall feathery 
heads of the reeds had ceased 
their nodding; no whisperings 
in the rushes, no bird-voices 
from the reeds broke the 
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silence. A puff of chill 
evening breeze rippled the 
water, and on it was borne, 


as if from very far away, 
the sound of a voice raised in 
lamentation. 


IV. A BOUNDARY DISPUTE. 


“Boundary disputes,” I re- 
flected gloomily as I reluctantly 
rose at 3 A.M. from my camp- 
bed on the roof, “are a con- 
founded nuisance,”’ After chota 
hazri and a bath, however, I 
felt better, and decided that 
perhaps after all they were not 
such bad things. A Political 
Officer is necessarily tied to his 
desk for the greater part of 
his time, and any opportunity 
of getting “out in the blue” 
is welcome, as affording at all 
events a chance of exercise. 
The middle of June is hardly 
the time one would choose for 
a day’s riding under the blaz- 
ing sun; but to go round by 
river in a mashhuf would have 
taken about twice as long, and, 
moreover, the matter in hand 
was one that had to be settled 
as speedily as might be. In 
Mesopotamia, a big tribal fight 
can only too quickly spring out 
of a dispute about a very small 
piece of land, and cases are not 
unknown where fifty men have 
been killed in a quarrel over a 
strip barely large enough to 
bury them in. 

The particular dispute which 
I hoped to settle to-day seemed 
likely to be one of more than 
usual interest, chiefly because 
one of the disputants was that 
very unusual phenomenon, a 
shaikh-ess. In this country, 
where her price is rather more 


than that of a cow, and rather 
less than that of a horse, a 
woman needs considerable force 
of character and strength of 
will if she is to keep her inherit- 
ance, and rule her wild tribes- 
men successfully. I felt inter- 
ested to see what manner of 
woman was this Makia, who 
apparently felt herself strong 
enough to risk a quarrel with 
her more powerful neighbour, 
the Shaikh of Hashafah. 

Dawn was breaking as we 
left the little town behind us, 
and broke into the gentle steady 
canter which is the Arab pony’s 
characteristic pace. Roads in 
this part of the world are 
unknown luxuries; we forged, 
straight ahead, across country 
as flat asa billiard - table, 
stretching featureless on every 
side, level to the round horizon. 
The going is spoiled, however, 
by the irrigation cuts which 
occur every few hundred yards ; 
Arab ponies will only jump in 
the last resort, and prefer to 
clamber in and out of the 
ditches, however steep and 
narrow. Very few of these 
cuts are actually in use, for ’ 
every year they are left silted 
up by the receding flood, and 
the fellah has to set to work 
to dig them out again. When, 
after several diggings, the banks 
have become too high for him 
to throw the earth up easily, 
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the lazy Arab simply leaves the 
old channel unused, and digs 
another. Thus the land is in- 
tersected by a quite unneces- 
sarily large number of irrigation 
cuts, to the annoyance of the 
rider and the profit of no one. 
We were now leaving behind 
us the barley-growing land, 
with its stubble grazed to the 
ground by flocks. To the 
traveller up the Tigris, Meso- 
potamia appears a barren coun- 
try, uncultivated and incapable 
of cultivation, but as a matter 
of fact this is only true of the 
land actually on the river- 
bank. The general slope of the 
land is not, a8 in most countries, 
down towards the river, but 
away from it. A short distance 
back from the river-bed lie the 
barley lands, and behind them, 
lower still, the rich rice country 
—so rich that I felt sure that 
Shaikh Jassim, with whom I 
had already had some dealings, 
would not give up his claim to 
a single acre without a struggle. 
This dignitary, mounted on 
a scraggy grey mare, and fol- 
lowed by half a dozen hoshea 
or retainers, now came up with 
us. Both parties dismounted 
while the shaikh and I ex- 
changed the prescribed polite 
greetings, after which, his men 
falling in behind, we rode on 
side by side. Jassim was a 
fat heavy individual, slow- 
witted and very ignorant, but 
consumed with a childish vanity 
and self-importance. On the 
last account he was easy to 
manage, and a little flattery 
went a long way to keep him 
a peaceable servant of the 
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British Government. Still, he 
was capable of a sullen, spoilt- 
child sort of obstinacy when 
his dignity or his possessions 
were in question, and this dis- 
pute over a few habls of rice- 
land was, I knew, a matter 
very near his heart. 

In dealing with an Arab, 
it usually pays to let him go 
on talking until he has said 
all he has to say. For the next 
hour or so Shaikh Jassim ex- 
patiated on his grievance, not 
sparing Makia’s reputation nor 
that of her ancestors, while 
I punctuated politely and non- 
comnittally. The sun was 
becoming unpleasantly hot, and 
already at seven o’clock the 
shade temperature must have 
been well up in the nineties ; 
but shade there was none, for 
the only trees to be seen were a 
far-off smudge ahead of us on 
the horizon, probably marking 
the dwelling or the tomb of a 
Saiyid, or descendant of the 
Prophet. Away on our left 
I saw a caravan of camels, or 
so it seemed; but camels are 
unknown among the marsh- 
dwelling, buffalo-keeping Arabs 
of this district. The illusion is 
no infrequent one in this flat 
open country, where objects 
on the horizon often appear 
not smaller, but larger than 
they really are. 

“Behold the daughter of 
Satan,” said Jassim. 

My caravan proved to be his 
enemy and her followers, who 
halted until we came up with 
them. Certainly Makia did not 
hold the allegiance of her tribe 
by reason of her beauty, for 
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she had only one eye, and must 
have been nearing forty, by 
which time an Arab woman has 
long ceased to consider her 
appearance. But she was 
neither shy nor stupid, and 
greeted me gravely with per- 
fect ease. She rode astride, 
with the Arab woman’s natural 
grace of movement, and in 
spite of her none-too-clean am- 
ple draperies, a certain dignity 
marked her out as one who 
could rule men. 

The bright cool green of the 
early rice crops, now almost 
ready for the sickle, was a 
welcome relief to the eye. The 
country we had just crossed 
had been deserted except for 
an occasional shepherd leading 
his brown and white flock to 
the barley stubble. Now we 
came upon an Arab village; 
but the double row of reed-huts 
facing each other across a 
narrow stream seemed deserted 
too by all but a few old women 
busied among the black cook- 
ing-pots, and a handful of small 
children who, dressed comfort- 
ably in a piece of string round 
the waist, were playing in the 
mud. Half-submerged in the 
stream drowsed four or five 
placid buffalo; a few hungry- 
looking chickens scratched near 
the huts, inside one of which I 
could see a couple of buffalo 
calves tethered to the family 
bed. The only sounds were 
the shrill voices of the children, 
and the hum of a “ magrasha ” 
as a woman husked rice. 

We left the village behind, 
and_in another quarter of an 
hour had reached our destina- 


tion. The disputed land wag 
planted with shital rice—that 
is to say, with rice which ig 
sown broadcast on higher land, 
and transplanted, each seedling 
by hand, into the rich liquid 
mud left behind by the reced- 
ing marsh after the flood season. 
The scene was one of unexpected 
beauty. The sun had not yet 
burnt up all the freshness of 
early morning; behind us the 
rice-fields stretched their deli- 
cate jade-green almost to the 
horizon; in front, the little 
tufts of the young crop showed 
paler green against the wet 
brown mud; beyond lay the 
clear blue marsh water, meeting 
the deeper blue of the cloudless 
sky—a silent empty expanse, 
broken only here and there by 
tall clumps of slender brown 
reeds. The quiet was intense, 
the utter stillness seemed to 
speak of perfect absolute peace. 
But beneath the aba of more 
than one of the fellahs who 
passed us, bearing their bundles 
of young seedlings on their 
heads, I saw the outline of a 
rifle, and realised afresh that the 
smiling quiet marsh-land breeds 
men who hate fiercely and kill 
quickly, and that little more 
than a word or a blow might 
change this peaceful scene into 
one of bloodshed and horror. 
The piece of ground in dis- 
pute was pointed out to me, 
the boundary between Jassim’s 
land and Makia’s clearly de- 
fined by a row of young willow- 
trees some four feet high. But 
in this very row of willows lay 
the burning question of the 
day, for Jassim accused Makia 
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of having pulled them up, and 
planted them again some dis- 
tance farther into his land! 
The Arabs of all three parties 
began to talk at once, all show- 
ing me, with pointings and 
wavings of the arm, where 
exactly the boundary lay. I 
was frankly puzzled, for, except 
for the line of willows, there 
was nothing at all to divide 
the two holdings—nothing but 
a stretch of liquid mud, with 
its young rice-shoots three or 
four inches high, spreading away 
to the right and to the left. 

It struck me that a possible 
test would be to take a pull 
at the willow- trees. If they 
came up easily, and had obvi- 
ously been planted recently, 
Makia’s guilt would be plain ; 
and to tell the truth, I more 
than half suspected hers of 
being the quick brain which 
would scheme to transplant 
the boundary as well as the 
rice, while her unsuspecting 
neighbour slept. The only way 
was to apply the test myself, 
for I could not trust the im- 
partiality of any Arab in the 
crowd of lookers-on. So I 
pulled off my shoes and stock- 
ings, rolled up my shorts, and 
plunged boldly into the mud. 
Such an undignified proceeding 
was too much for Jassim, who 
remained stolidly seated on his 
pony; but Makia’s bare brown 
feet were not too dainty for the 
mud,—though it came above 
her ankles, underneath the 
ground was firm, and for a 
hundred yards or so we splashed 
on side by side. I remembered 
afterwards—or did I imagine 


it ?—a wicked twinkle in her 
one eye when she stopped and 
suggested that I should go on 
alone; but all unsuspecting I 
agreed, and plunged forward, 
up to the waist in mud. 
There I stuck, but Arab good 
manners did not permit so 
much as @ smile at my ridicu- 
lous plight, until it was clear 
that the victim himself looked 
upon the matter as a joke, and 
I was speedily hauled out amid 
general laughter. Makia, the 
wretch, must have known just 
how far it was safe for the 
uninitiated to go. However, 
my intention of reaching the 
willows still held good, and as 
I watched the Arabs I found 
that the blades of rice are so 
extraordinarily strong that, by 
stepping from tuft to tuft, it 
is possible to go almost dry- 
footed over the marsh-land. 
But my plan was doomed to 
failure, for the willow-trees re- 
fused to arbitrate: some came 
up in my hand as if they had 
been planted yesterday ; others 
might have been there since 
the occupation. I went back 
to the waiting group, to find 
Makia and Jassim and their 
respective followings shouting 
at the tops of their voices. 
Each, not to be outdone, had 
claimed more and more land, 
with the result that the original 
dispute over a few acres had 
grown, in the space of a few 
minutes, to one in which each 
claimed about half the other’s 
holding. It seemed advisable 
to separate the two parties, 
while I tried to find some sort 
of landmark from which it 
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might be possible to fix a new 
and, this time, immovable 
boundary-line; but in vain. I 
went back to the village, for it 
is often possible to get the truth 
out of children; but none of 
them could tell me anything. 

The problem seemed insolu- 
ble, and I was in despair, when 
I caught sight of the clump of 
trees which I had noticed earlier 
in the morning, and inspiration 
came to me. 

“Who lives over there? ” I 
asked one of the village grand- 
mothers. 

** Saiyid Fanakh, Sahib,” she 
answered, 

Now, to show generosity to- 
wards all Saiyids is incumbent 
on a good Mohammadan, and 
vastly increases one’s chance 
of heaven. Makia and Jassim 
were both perfectly satisfied 
when I gave my decision: the 
present line of willows should 
stand, and a new one be planted 
on the line claimed by Jassim ; 
the land between should be 
Makia’s gift, or Jassim’s, accord- 
ing to the point of view, to the 
holy descendant of the Prophet. 
Every one present agreed that 
this was a ‘“ khosh fikr,” an 
excellent thought, and the 
whole party left the spot in 
perfect concord. 


Concord, however, could not 
last long between two such 
old enemies as Makia and 
Jassim, who before many min- 
utes had passed were wrang- 
ling as to whose should be the 
honour of entertaining the Ha- 
kim to the midday meal. But 
this little matter was soon 
settled by my remarking that 
I would gratefully avail myself 
of Jassim’s hospitality now, and 
of Makia’s later in the day, 
by going home by way of her 
village and supping there — 
which programme, though it 
involved two heavy meals and 
much conversation on a very 
hot day, had the advantage of 
leaving every one satisfied. 

Only once, during the time 
that I spent in her madhif,} 
did Makia refer to the business 
of the morning. As she puffed 
at a cigarette, while her hoshea 
demolished what was left of 
the feast, she spoke in a con- 
fidential undertone. 

** You are the Hakim. Why 
did you not punish that villain 
who would cheat a poor woman 
of her rights ? ” 

She looked at me sideways 
out of her one eye, read my 
thoughts, gave a deep chuckle, 
and began to talk of something 
else. 


Vv. THE FLAG OF ABBAS, 


How best could I play this 
pawn? I wondered. 

Gradually the marshmen were 
settling down to a peaceful 


life as cultivators of rice or 
idhara. Slowly the raids on 
Government transport or on 
each other became less frequent. 
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But a few recalcitrant baits 
still lived the old wild life, 
every now and again leaving 
their remote ishans in the 
marshes on expeditions of theft 
and robbery—partly, I think, 
for the mere excitement of the 
thing, partly because they still 
doubted our power to punish 
the offenders, or feared perhaps 
that our invitation to settle 
nearer the river was a trap to 
bring them within reach of 
Government. On the latest of 
these occasions, one of the 
raiding party had been wounded 
and captured, and sent to me 
as the nearest Political Officer, 
to be dealt with as I saw fit. 
He was a small boy of perhaps 
twelve, though like most Arabs 
he had no notion how old he 
was, and suggested thirty as a 
suitable age when I questioned 
him. Evidently he had been 
allowed to accompany his elders, 
as a sort of initiation into the 
tribal art of raiding, and it 
seemed absurd for me to sen- 
tence such a mere child to 
imprisonment, especially as his 
wounded thigh would mean, in 
any case, a long spell of hospi- 
tal—to a marsh Arab as bad as, 
if not worse than, prison. Still, 
I was unwilling to hand him 
back unconditionally to his 
tribe, and make no use of the 
chance which had delivered 
him into my hands. 

Eventually I decided to sell 
the boy to his family for a 
price—the price to be a solemn 
oath, “by the Flag of Abbas,’ 
on the part of the headmen, 
that the tribe would steal no 
more from Government. Mes- 
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sengers went out into the marsh 
with the terms, and the head- 
men agreed; but only after 
some hesitation, for I was 
asking them to take the most 
binding of all oaths. 

Abbas, the loved friend of 
Ali, he whose “‘ voice of brass ” 
turned the armies of the Pro- 
phet from flight in the Pass of 
Honein, is known among the 
tribes as “ Abu Ras al Harr,” 
the father of the hot head, and 
he is famed for the swiftness 
of his vengeance, living or dead. 
Thus an oath sworn by Abbas 
is one which the marsh Arab 
fears to break, lest some dire 
calamity should fall speedily on 
himself or on his family. 

I was particularly busy just 
at this time, and did not 
want to spend a whole day 
over a mashhuf journey some 
eighteen or nineteen miles into 
the marshes. The headmen, 
on their side, would not come 
in to the river-bank, fearing a 
trap. We reached a com- 
promise by arranging to meet 
at Zichah, some five miles 
into the marsh, and they prom- 
ised that if I gave them “‘ hadha 
wa bukht,” my word of honour, 
that he should be in no danger, 
one of their headmen would 
come to the river to guide me 
to the rendezvous. 

Accordingly, on a bitterly 
cold January morning, I went 
down by river as far as Ka- 
fairah, where I found waiting 
in the reeds a mashhuf manned 
by three strapping marshmen. 
As they came alongside, a 
huddled old figure in the middle 
straightened itself and rose to 
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greet me; the Bait Naggar 
had kept their word and sent 
in a headman to act as guide. 
He seemed a colourless, rather 
stupid old fellow, and disin- 
clined for conversation, for 
which I was not sorry; for 
as the two mashhufs went on 
side by side, all our remarks 
had to be shouted in the 
teeth of a tearing north-east 
wind. Mesopotamian hot 
weathers seem to leave one’s 
blood rather thin, and I shiv- 
ered in my British Warm be- 
fore the cutting wind. The 
marshmen, clad only in their 
thin bishts, seemed to heed the 
cold as little as they had 
heeded the scorching sun of a 
few months back. 

One of them, Hassan by 
name, was a particularly hardy 
vigorous specimen of Arab hu- 
manity, with a frank expression 
and engaging smile which were 
all the more striking by con- 
trast with the dour old head- 
man. 

In the narrow channels of 
the marshes, all the efforts of 
the mashhufchis had not been 
able to prevent our being con- 
tinually blown into the reeds. 
Now we came out into a wide 
stretch of water, whipped by 
the wind into waves which 
smacked up against the side 
of the mashhuf, and every now 
and again sprayed us with a 
douche of icy water. The head- 
man’s boat came up alongside 
mine, and Hassan seized the 
opportunity to strike up a 
conversation. 

“Hakim,” he said, “ these 
tribes deserve a severe punish- 
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ment for bringing you out into 
the marshes on so inclement a 
day.” 

I agreed heartily to this 
proposition. 

“Many a time have I told 
them,” he went on, “of the 
greatness and power of the 
British Government, and fore- 
told the punishment which 
would surely come, but they 
would not listen to my words.” 

I expressed sympathy with 
this Cassandra-like figure, and 
he was encouraged to continue 
in the same strain. 

“These madmen, who per- 
sist in stealing and robbing, 
when they might settle down 
to a peaceful life under the pro- 
tection of the great Hakuma, 
resemble their own buffaloes 
among which they live—they 
are without understanding.” 

At this point the marsh- 
men’s mashhuf went ahead, 
to guide us into a channel 
almost hidden in the reeds, 
and I held no more converse 
with the godly Hassan. 

Another half-hour’s poling 
brought us to Zichah, where 
the Bait Naggar were assem- 
bled in readiness. I exchanged 
greetings with the headmen, 
who led me to the largest hut 
on the ishan, in which pre- 
sumably the ceremony of the 
oath was to take place. Coffee 
was brought, and one by one 
the other members of the bait 
drifted in, gave the usual salu- 
tations, and sat down. 

When all were assembled, 
Khasib, the chief headman, 
addressed the meeting as he 
squatted beside me. He was 
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a shifty-eyed fellow, but quick 
of brain and fluent of speech ; 
in a rapid guttural flow of 
words he explained to the 
gathering the purpose of my 
coming: they were to swear 
by the Flag of Abbas that 
they would steal no more, 
and in return the boy Musa 
would be handed back to the 
tribe. This he repeated im- 
pressively several times, so that 
the dullest marshman should 
not fail to understand. Then he 
got up, cleared a space in the 
middle of the hut, and shouted 
for a “‘ gasba.”” From the long 
reed that was hastily brought 
in, he broke off a piece a few 
feet long, and laying it on the 
ground said solemnly— 

“‘ This is the Sword of Abbas, 
of Abu Ras al Harr.” 

He then looked round the 
assembly, and seeing a tribes- 
man wearing a loose garment 
of white stuff, ‘“ Obaid bin 
Machaifad,” he said, ‘‘ bring 
me your disdasha.” 

The man obeyed, and laid 
the garment down beside the 
reed. 

“ This,” announced Khasib, 
“is the Flag of Allah, of 
Mohammad his Prophet, and 
of Ali, and its avenger is 
Abbas. This flag is on me, on 
my eyes, and on my life, on my 
brothers and on my kindred. 
Nothing is concealed or hidden, 
and its avenger is Abbas.” 

With these words he tied a 
corner of the disdasha round 
the reed. In turn the other 
three headmen came, and tied 
a knot, each solemnly reciting 
the formula, “I tie this flag 
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on me, on my brothers and on 
my uncles.” 

The ceremony should now 
have been complete, for the 
headmen were swearing on be- 
half of the whole bait. But 
they did not feel at all com- 
fortable. If the delights of 
thieving proved too much for 
the bolder spirits of the tribe, 
Abbas would avenge himself, 
not only on the guilty persons, 
but on the men who had taken 
the oath. Their position would 
be safer, they thought, if all 
the known thieves were made 
to tie the flag on their own 
behalf. Names were shouted 
accordingly, and one by one 
the villains of the piece came 
forward, glancing rather un- 
comfortably in my direction. 

Outside I heard a stir, and 
raised voices. One of the 
thieves refused to come into 
the hut. A chorus of shouts 
and yells showed that the 
crowd was anxious he should 
change his mind, but he was 
adamant. As I could not dis- 
tinguish a word amid all this 
hubbub, I asked an old Arab 
sitting next to me why the 
man would not swear. 

*“He has an only son,” he 
said. ‘‘ He fears the vengeance 
of Abbas.” 

I called in the unwilling one, 


and told him that he had 


nothing to fear from Abbas, if 
he did but refrain from steal- 
ing. This prospect appeared 
to find very little favour in 
his eyes, but at length he gave 
way. The shouting continued, 
for there still remained one or 
two notorious thieves, without 
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whose personal oath the tribe 
did not feel safe. Finally a 
little group came in to swear 
together; foremost amongst 
them was Hassan, my pious 
mashhufchi of the morning. 
After giving the customary 
“chiswa”’? to the owner of 
the hut in which the Flag of 
Abbas had been tied, I left 
for my long cold journey back 
to the river, hoping that one 
more bait had been enticed 
out of its evil ways. But my 
hope was a vain one. Whether 
in a spirit of bravado, or 
whether, more likely, they had 
persuaded themselves that an 
oath forced on them by a 
“kafir” was not binding, I 
know not; but five days later 
the Bait Naggar raided and 
looted an up-going steamboat. 


There is a sequel to all this, 
and if I were writing fiction 
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I should hesitate to tell it, 
for it savours somewhat of 
the motor-bus accident ar- 
ranged by a worried author in 
his last chapter for the dis- 
posal of a few surplus char- 
acters. But as it is perfectly 
true, I relate it here. 

About a fortnight after my 
visit to the marshes, the Bait 
Naggar, whose “ atwa ” * with 
the Bait Yassin had just ex- 
pired, decided to attack their 
ancient enemies, and pay off 
a few old scores. But the Bait 
Yassin had been forewarned, 
and, taking a lesson from our 
troops, had dug in, with the 
result that the attacking party 
received the shock of their lives. 
They lost over a dozen killed, 
and among them, all four of 
the headmen who had tied the 
Flag. Abbas, Father of the 
Hot Head, had taken his re- 
venge. 





1 Present of clothing. 


2 Truce. 
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THE VOYAGE HOME. 


BY ALAN GRAHAM. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


WHEN Honiton, in the hotel 
in Cairo, made his appeal to 
his captor for secrecy, he had 
no more in his mind than that 
he should be spared the igno- 
miny of exposure before friends 
whom his happy temperament 
had made for him, He had 
met Jocelyn Upton, had liked 
her immensely, but had been 
quite resigned to her loss when 
he heard that she was returning 
to England. Had he guessed 
how completely she would oc- 
cupy his mind and heart after 
a week at sea spent almost 
entirely in her society, he would 
have been even more anxious 
to avoid sailing by the Bedouin. 

Her obvious liking for him, 
her openly expressed pleasure 
at the discovery of his presence 
aboard, her artless acceptance 
of her own judgment of his 
character as conclusive — all 
coming at a time when he had 
much cause for despondence— 
bore him inevitably towards 
the rapids over which he was 
fated to pass. He never had 
a chance. Nature stepped in 
and took all control out of his 
hands. Thrown into her com- 
pany as he was continually, 
he would have been more 
te human had he not loved 

er. 


Jocelyn, on her part, was 
an even more easy prey. She 
was essentially a modern girl, 
accustomed to the study and 
analysis of her own feelings 
and emotions, and she, more 
quickly than Honiton, realised 
the direction in which she was 
drifting. She did not struggle, 
for she had no reason to antici- 
pate anytbing but happiness 
from the love that was springing 
up so rapidly in her heart. She 
had formed her own opinion of 
Honiton when first she met 
him, and had no misgivings, 
although his past remained 
absolutely unknown to her. 
She possessed that supreme 
confidence in her own judg- 
ment which is one of the main 
attributes — and pitfalls — of 
youth. 

Honiton struggled feebly 
when at last he realised the 
girl’s growing influence over 
him, but it was already too 
late. He quickly gave up the 
unequal struggle, content to 
let things drift, to turn his 
back on the future and drink 
in what happiness he could in 
the little time that was his. 
In his blind selfishness he re- 
fused to contemplate the effect 
of his action on Jocelyn’s future, 
or, to do him more justice, so 
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wrapt up was he in the pleasure 
and beauty of the idyll in which 
they were involved that her 
inevitable disillusionment never 
reached the forefront of his 
mind. 

Nothing could have been 
more conducive to the growth 
of intimacy than the long mild 
evenings on deck when dinner 
was over and the passengers 
were dispersed. Deep com- 
panionable silences in the dusk, 
broken by low-spoken words 
whose tone each night grew 
more tender; long familiar 
talks over likes and dislikes 
shared; rambles round the 
empty decks, ending usually by 
the rail at some unfrequented 
spot where one could lean and 
gaze dreamily into the dark 
hurrying sea—these, insignifi- 
cant in themselves, were strong 
forcing-food for the passion 
that had already germinated 
in the hearts of these two 
young people. 

Honiton meant it to go no 
further. He pictured the re- 
mainder of the voyage passing 
in a delightful dream, the awak- 
ing from which he was content 
to ignore. No doubt it would 
have been so had it been left 
to him, but circumstances, and 
Jocelyn Upton, were too much 
for him. 

The crisis came with the 
approach of the Bedouin to 
Gibraltar—a curiously impres- 
sive scene, not without its 
influence on events. The sun 


was setting in a splendour of 
orange and scarlet behind the 
Rock. The pale green-blue sky 
in the west was streaked with 
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stratus, whose edges were 
golden-tinted with the dying 
rays; and silhouetted against 
this gorgeous background the 
Rock of Gibraltar rose massive 
and grim, the director of the 
traffic of nations. 

The scene had a striking 
effect upon those of the pas- 
sengers who. had imaginations 
to appreciate its significance. 
It drove them apart to con- 
template its grandeur in soli- 
tude, undisturbed by the jar- 
ring of other personalities. Up- 
on Jocelyn Upton and Frank 
Honiton, however, it had the 
contrary effect. Their feelings 
harmonised, their hearts were 
attune, and the glory of earth, 
sea, and sky played upon their 
emotions a melody of such 
intensity that for the moment 
all thought of the past or the 
future was blotted out for 
them. 

They leant together over the 
rail at the fo’c’sle-head, and 
in the exaltation of the mo- 
ment the certainty of each 
other’s love came home to 
them without spoken word— 
a sudden mutually - inspired 
realisation of what each had 
known subconsciously before. 

To Honiton the knowledge 
brought foreboding and fear, 
but to Jocelyn nothing but a 
glow of simple happiness. There 
was no shyness in her eyes as 
she turned to her lover, and 
placing her hand over his on 
the rail, looked him frankly in 
the face. 

“I know!” she said softly. 

Honiton had lost control. 
Of himself he would never 
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have spoken, but would have 
been content to drift on, loving 
and being loved, until the end 
of the voyage brought the end 
of the idyll. At any cost to 
himself—at any cost even to 
the girl—he should have lied 
now and ended everything. 

But could he? Loving her 
as he did, could he look her 
in the face and tell her she 
had made a mistake? She 
had laid bare her heart before 
him, secure in the knowledge 
that his was hers already. He 
must not only deny her his 
love and refuse the love that 
she offered him, but he must 
make the revelation of her 
heart put her to shame in her 
own sight. 

His very love for her made it 
impossible. 

The light of the dying sun 
shone on her fair hair, lighting 
it with gold; her beautiful 
parted lips exhaled a long 
breath of perfect content, and 
her eyes looked into his with 
the candour of confessed love. 

Honiton placed his free hand 
over hers. 

“Yes, Jo,” he murmured, 
and with the words all control 
of the situation had left him. 
He had drifted too far, and 
was now at the mercy of the 
current. 

The rim of the sun dipped 
behind the Rock, the light 
faded from Jocelyn’s hair, and 
a cold shadow crept over the 
ship as she drew closer to the 
land. 

Honiton shuddered imper- 
ceptibly. It was so plain a 
Symbol of calamity ahead. 
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There was nothing for him but 
misery in this mutual avowal, 
and as they leant long over 
the rail in the deepening dusk, 
no two people could have been 
more widely sundered in 
thought. The love they had 
in common held them together 
—hand pressed in hand—while 
their minds were parted by the 
wide limit of their respective 
knowledge and ignorance. 

Jocelyn was blindly happy, 
rejoicing in her love and its 
return, proud in her girlish 
way that it was she who had 
spoken, that she had possessed 
the certain knowledge that per- 
mitted her to speak, and free 
from the slightest suspicion of 
the torment in her lover’s mind. 

It was only when she began 
to murmur charmingly to him 
—broken phrases shyly spoken, 
little confidences made for fond- 
ness’ sake—that he brought 
his will to bear upon his 
thoughts, and forced himself 
to enter into her mood. Then 
for a time remorse and despair 
faded into the background, and, 
living for the bare moment, 
he let his love have rein and 
fly to her willing ears. 

With every word spoken he 
dug deeper the pit into which 
he had fallen, for, with love 
once acknowledged, there could 
be no standing still. What 
could he say when Jocelyn 
talked prettily to him of the 
future with her simple assump- 
tion of their joint life? Now 
he must lie, and lie without 
end—when it was too late to 
tell that one lie that would have 


ended everything. . 
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Honiton’s mind, as they 
talked, was the strangest mix- 
ture of ecstasy and misery. 
His joy in her pretty ways, her 
shy endearments coming with 
a charming awkwardness from 
unaccustomed lips, the caress 
of her hand upon his arm, was 
blended with horror at his 
mounting deception and the 
inevitable consequence. 

The worst torture of all was 
her perfect faith in him, and 
her pride in it. As the dark- 
ness grew denser she crept 
more closely to him, so that 
when she spoke he felt her 
breath upon his lips. It was 
then that a sudden recollection 
came to her, and she laughed 
lightly and happily. 

“Think of it, Frank. Just 
think of it,’ she said. “I 
wonder if ever a girl knew 
less of her sweetheart than I 
do of you. You hardly ever 
speak about yourself, you know, 
and you may be the most 
dreadful person really.” 

It was lucky for Honiton 
that darkness hid the pallor of 
his face and the strained mus- 
cles of his jaws that gave the 
lie to the careless laugh with 
which he answered her. 

“Seriously, though, don’t you 
think it’s splendid, Frank ? ”’ 
she went on, with her light 
hand on his shoulder. “I 
mean, to be so absolutely 
sure of you without knowing 
anything about you except 
just that—that you—love 
me?” 

She hesitated shyly on the 
unaccustomed word, then spoke 
it with a delightful boldness. 


* You like it so?” said 
Honiton. 

“Yes. You see—it’s difficult 
to explain—it seems to give 
me such confidence—in myself, 
my own feelings, I mean. If 
I had known all about you 
before, I couldn’t know how 
I would have felt had I not 
known. And I can give you 
more too. When I give you 
my love, I give it to you know- 
ing nothing, so it is worth more 
to you surely.” 

“Tt couldn’t be worth more, 
Jo, dear,” exclaimed Honiton 
hoarsely, moved intensely by 
her words. He tried to say 
more, but found it impossible. 

“IT wonder if—this—makes 
you as happy as I am, Frank. 
I’m just full of happiness. 
There’s so much to look for- 
ward to, It’s like the curtain 
rising on a play that one knows 
one is going to like, only thou- 
sands of times more delightful. 
We have even more to look 
forward to than other lovers, 
because I know so little about 
you, and I shall be so interested. 
I don’t know whether you are 
poor or rich, what you do, or 
even if you do anything. You 
may have brothers and sisters 
—I shall love to meet them if 
you have, Frank.” 

** No, dear, I haven’t a rela- 
tion in the world,”’ he told her, 
thankful for something to which 
he could give an easy answer. 

“Then I shall have you all 
to myself,” said Jocelyn. “I 
believe that is even better. 
There is nobody with whom I 
shall have to share you. Is 
that so very selfish?” 
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“My darling,” exclaimed 
Honiton passionately. 

He put his arms round her, 
and for the first time pressed 
her to him. She surrendered 
herself with a happy sigh, and 
with her small hands on his 
shoulders met his lips with hers. 

Honiton, hating himself the 
more as he realised the in- 
tensity of his passion for her, 
held her long and closely, as 
though he feared that never 
again might he hold her so. 

At last, with a happy little 
laugh, she freed herself. 

“My first kiss!” she said 
softly. ‘‘I almost grudge the 
loss of it. I can never have it 
again. Now I must go. I 
want to go and think of it all 
while it is all so fresh and new. 
Good-bye, Frank, dear.” 

She, the happiest of girls, 
slipped away in the darkness, 
and left him, surely the most 
miserable of men, to brood 
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upon the hopelessness of the 
situation, and curse his own 
folly—his wickedness, he called 
it to himself. 

There was no way out except 
the one that he knew he had 
not the courage to take—to 
tell her the truth. He could 
not, yet he knew that she must 
learn it in the end. In the 
few days to come, while yet 
she remained in ignorance, he 
could have no joy in the love 
she offered him so freely, he 
could have nothing but an 
overwhelming remorse gnawing 
unceasingly at his conscience— 
for a conscience he had. 

Had he been of the stuff 
that suicides are made from, 
the black rushing water to- 
wards which his hopeless eyes 
stared would undoubtedly have 
solved his problem; but he 
was of a type to whom 
that way out would not even 
occur. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


When the passengers came 
on deck next morning, Gib- 
raltar was already far behind, 
and the Bedouin was steaming 
along the coast of Spain in a 
warm brilliant sunshine. There 
was a little pleasant excitement 
over the distribution of the 
mails that had been taken 
aboard, and some inevitable 
disappointment over the in- 
equality of their allotment. 
Captain Spedley had fulfilled 
his promise that there should 
be no unauthorised communica- 
tion with the shore, and had 


even satisfied Sir Evan Pilth 
that his wife’s jewels could not 
possibly have left the ship. 

The last stage of the voyage 
had commenced. 

The deck was more deserted 
than usual that morning when 
breakfast was over, for those 
who had many letters from 
home remained below to read 
them at their leisure. 

Peter Brown was not troubled 
with much correspondence, One 
official communication from 
headquarters acknowledging re- 
ceipt of his announcement of 
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the successful termination of 
his quest was all that he re- 
ceived. Lady Pilth, also, had 
apparently received little of 
interest, for she was early on 
deck, leaving her husband be- 
low with an immense pile of 
letters. 

Not for the first time since 
the robbery the detective took 
the seat by her side, and 
entered into conversation with 
her. She had become of such 
intense interest to him that 
he had risked the rebuff which 
he thought probable, and taken 
advantage of Sir Evan’s ab- 
sence on several occasions to 
engage her in conversation. 
His diffidence in talking to a 
lady of title, and the immense 
respect that he used, probably 
saved him from the anticipated 
rebuff. Whatever the cause, 
Lady Pilth had been quite 
gracious to him, and he had 
begun to feel more at his ease 
in her society. 

Naturally, the robbery in- 
terested him professionally, 
though he could not tell her 
80, and he was anxious to lead 
her to tell him of her own 
volition as many of the details 
as possible. So far, he had 
failed even to introduce the 
subject, but he had not yet 
given up hope—in fact, he 
imagined that on this occasion 
he had found a means of lead- 
ing up to it. 

He opened with some inno- 
cent enough talk about the 
weather, to which Lady Pilth 
responded freely, if a little 
condescendingly. One had to 
be affable with many strange 
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people when one travelled 
abroad, and Mr Brown had at 
least an appreciation of one’s 
superiority of position. 

“Yes, we are on the last 
stage of our voyage now,” the 
detective remarked as casually 
as he could manage. ‘‘ We 
shan’t touch land now until 
we reach Liverpool.” 

** About five more days, is it 
not ? ” asked Lady Pilth. 

“If the good weather holds, 
Rough weather in the Bay 
might hold us back, but we 
must hope for the best. It’s 
rather a pity,” he went on, 
leading a little more closely to 
the topic he desired, ‘‘ that we 
were unable to see something 
of the Rock. But perhaps you 
have been there before ? ” 

“No, we have never trav- 
elled by this route,” replied 
Lady Pilth. 

“Then it is rather a pity. 
We should probably have had 
at least an hour or two ashore, 
and I believe it is well worth 
seeing; but, of course, this 
infamous theft made it quite 
impossible.”’ 

He waited anxiously to see 
how she would take this first 
reference to her misfortune, but 
the result was disappointing. 

“That is so,’ she remarked, 
with no show of feeling. 

“I suppose nothing further 
has transpired in the nature of 
a clue to the thief or to the 
hiding-place of the jewels?” 
he ventured, watching care- 
fully to see how she would 
take his question. 

She turned upon him sharply, 
as if in resentment of his ap- 
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parently idle curiosity, then 
checked herself, and answered 
stifly— 

“Naturally nothing has 
transpired, as nothing has been 
done.” 

“T’m sorry to hear that,” 
said the detective, adding hesi- 
tatingly, and with a careful 
eye to the effect of his words, 
“T had hoped that perhaps— 
a renewed search might have 
resulted in something.” 

“There has been no renewed 
search, a8 every one aboard 
the ship is well aware,” replied 
Lady Pilth, in a tone that told 
plainly enough that the con- 
versation was distasteful to her. 

Peter Brown, having suc- 
ceeded in opening the subject, 
was not readily turned from it, 
however. 

“TI didn’t mean an official 
search exactly,” he went on. 
“T wondered if perhaps some- 
thing might transpire that 
would clear this unfortunate 
man from suspicion—he’s drink- 
ing himself to death, I believe, 
—some—oversight—be discov- 
ered, that would give the affair 
@ different aspect—more inno- 
cent—perhaps accidental.” 

He chose his words with 
care, and watched their effect 
closely. Whatever he may 
have expected, the result was 
sufficiently startling, for it 
roused Lady Pilth from her 
usual placidity. She rose 
sharply from her chair, and 
looked down upon her cross- 
examiner with a pale face, in 
which anger struggled with 
consternation. 

“T don’t know what you 
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mean, Mr Brown, but the sub- 
ject is exceedingly distasteful 
to me, and I must ask you not 
to refer to it again.” 

She spoke hurriedly, and 
before he had time to apologise 
for his lack of tact, or even to 
rise from his seat to bow to 
her, she left him and hurried 
below. 

Peter Brown filled his pipe 
and put it in his mouth, but 
quite forgot to light it. His 
brows wrinkled together as he 
allowed his imagination to play 
upon the fantastic idea that 
had slipped in and out of his 
mind during the past two days. 
Both the intuitive and deduc- 
tive faculties were strong in 
him, and they were working 
together now, every moment 
making that idea seem less 
fantastic to him. 

The Honourable Siephen 
Corris had taken his mail to 
the smoking-room to read over 
his after-breakfast cigarette. 
He found it more exciting than 
pleasant, and began to feel 
sorry that he was returning 
to a country where so much 
financial trouble evidently 
awaited him.°? He wondered 
if it was pure stupidity or 
deliberate viciousness that had 
made the caretaker of his flat re- 
address so many obvious bills. 

Tired and depressed by the 
menace of them, he turned for 
relief to a newspaper that had 
been sent to him with the 
report of a social function in 
which he was interested. He 
glanced at the four-days-old 
racing news, but found it stale 
and unprofitable ; looked at the 
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Stock Exchange returns, and 
met with no consolation there, 
but rather the reverse; then 
idly turned the pages in search 
of something—anything—that 
would help to kill boredom. 

Suddenly his face lit up, and 
his inquisitive eyes became 
fixed upon a large headline 
carrying a disproportionately 
small paragraph. He had found 
more—far more—than he could 
have hoped for. Manna in the 
desert was not more welcome 
to the Israelites. 

This is what he read :— 


SMART CAPTURE IN OAIRO. 


Alleged Notorious Jewel-Thief 
Arrested. 


** We are informed by Scot- 
land Yard of the arrest in 
Cairo of Harold Oxterham, 
who is charged with the theft 
of Lady Wimberton’s necklace. 
The accused man, accompanied 
by the detective who effected 
the arrest, sailed from Alex- 
andria aboard the Bedouin, 
and is expected to arrive at 
Liverpool about the 15th.” 


In smaller type beneath the 
reader was reminded of the 
circumstances of the crime. 


“The series of sensational 
jewel robberies spread over 
the past three years will be 
readily remembered. The mys- 
terious nature of the crimes, 
and the lack of any clue to 
their perpetrator, led to much 
notice in the press, and it was 
not until Oxterham was dis- 


covered practically in the act 
of plundering Lady Wimber- 
ton’s jewel-casket that the 
identity of the thief was sus- 
pected. Oxterham’s sensational 
escape and subsequent flight 
from the country will be fresh 
in the reader’s mind.” 


The Honourable Stephen 
did not hurry. He knew that 
he had plenty of time ahead 
in which to spread the joyous 
scandal, and he read through 
the paragraph three times, de- 
termined that he should miss 
no word of it. 

He had no doubt in his mind 
as to whom amongst the pas- 
sengers it referred. There was 
no room for doubt. Serym- 
geour and Murray he ruled out 
at once as inconceivable, and 
the only other male passengers 
travelling together were Brown 
and Honiton. 

He had got no further in his 
reflections when he was dis- 
turbed by the entrance of 
Charlie Conliffe. 

Charlie had gone down the 
hill fast during the past two 
or three days. His eyes were 
sunken and bloodshot, the 
leathery lines of his face more 
strongly marked; the tremu- 
lousness of his hands had now 
affected all his limbs and even 
his facial muscles, and _ his 
expression was distracted and 
vacant. 

“TI say, Conliffe, what d’you 
think of this?” exclaimed 
Corris at once, unable to 
resist the temptation to pro- 
pagate his newly - discovered 
scandal. 
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Charlie took the proffered 
paper and looked at it dully. 

“* What about it? ” he asked, 
his vacant eyes roaming over 
the sheet stupidly. 

“There’s a jewel thief on 
board the ship. Look!” 

Corris rose and placed his 
finger on the paragraph, and 
Charlie’s eyes attempted to 
follow its guidance. 

“We all know that. What 
about it?” he demanded. 
“They can’t prove it, though, 
can they?” he added, with 
the cunning of an idiot. 

“No; but look, man! It’s 
Oxterham, the jewel-thief. He’s 
being taken home under arrest. 
That practically clears you, 
don’t you see? It’s any odds 
he’s guilty. It’s just the sort 
of thing he’s famous for.” 

Charlie looked up with a 
crazy rage in his bloodshot 
eyes. He had crossed the 
border-line of sanity, and his 
own guilt had become a fixed 
idea. 

“ He’s a liar!” he shouted 
madly. ‘‘ Where is ’e, an’ I'll 
tell him so to his face, an’ 
knock it off of ’im too, if he 
ain’t careful ! ” 

He started to his feet with 
such a murderous look upon 
his face that the Honourable 
Stephen Corris was sorry he 
had spoken. 

“That’s all right, Conliffe. 
Don’t get excited,” he said 


fearfully. ‘It was just my 
idea. I thought you'd be 
pleased——”’ 


“Pleased be damned! I 
don’t want any of your inter- 
ference—see ? ”’ 
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Corris mumbled apologetic- 
ally, and snatching his trea- 
sured paper from Charlie’s 
palsied hands, retired hastily 
from the smoking-room, leaving 
the drunkard already pressing 
the bell- push to call the 
steward. 

Safe on deck, the Honour- 
able Stephen breathed a sigh 
of relief, and looked around for 
some one whom he could as- 
tonish by his discovery. It 
was not his nature to announce 
it to a crowd. He preferred to 
go from one to another, sav- 
ouring the sweetness of his 
momentary importance, and 
enjoying a series of small sen- 
sations rather than one large 
one. 

Jocelyn Upton happened to 
be alone. Her mother was not 
yet on deck, and Honiton had 
just left her side on some excuse. 
There were moments when he 
could bear the agony of her 
unconscious home-thrusts no 
longer, when the strain of 
meeting smile with smile be- 
came too great. 

Corris took the chair that 
he had left empty. In the 
early days of the voyage he 
had made some effort to engage 
Jocelyn Upton in a flirtation, 
but finding his overtures meet- 
ing with little response, had 
quickly given up the attempt. 

“I say, Miss Upton,” he 
began at once, “ here’s some 
startling news for you! Look 
at this!” 

He thrust the fatal paper 
into her hands, and, leaning 
over, pointed out the para- 


graph. 
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Jocelyn read it through, a 
puzzled expression growing up- 
on her face as she neared the 
end. 

“There must be some mis- 
take,” she said as she finished. 
** How lucky for us. It would 
have been horrid to have a man 
like that on the ship.” 

** But we have. It’s as plain 

as a pikestaff,” replied Corris. 
“Can’t you guess, Miss Up- 
ton?” 
‘»*I ean’t think what you 
mean,” said Jocelyn, surprised 
at his eagerness. “There is 
no Oxterham on board.” 

“That's nothing to go by. 
He wouldn’t be using that 
name when he was caught, and 
the detective would probably 
prefer to travel with him in- 
cognito. It would be a jolly 
sight more pleasant for both 
of them.” 

“Of course, that might be 
so,” agreed the girl, for the 
first time thinking of the matter 
seriously. ‘‘ But there és no- 
body on board who could be 
this Oxterham.” 

“What about Lady Pilth’s 
diamonds ? ” retorted the Hon- 
ourable Stephen. ‘There is 
some one amongst us with very 
similar tastes.” 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” 
said Jocelyn, taken aback by 
the apparent plausibility of it. 
**But—who could it possibly 
be ? 99 

“'There’s only one pair that 
meet the case,” began Corris, 
working up to his climax. 
‘They came aboard together ; 
they share a cabin; they are 
seldom out of each other’s 


sight. When you come to 
think of it——” 

Jocelyn laughed heartily. 

“Oh, Mr Corris,” she cried. 
“Tt is too ridiculous! I can’t 
imagine either of those two ald 
things being a jewel-thief, and 
as for being a detective, it’s 
impossible. Think of it—with 
an accent like theirs ! ” 

“IT don’t mean Murray and 
Scrymgeour. Of course not. 
But what about Brown and 
Honiton ? ” 

** But—but——”’ stammered 
Jocelyn, gratifying the Hon- 
ourable Stephen with a display 
of consternation far beyond his 
hopes. 

“ But—oh, it can’t be so,” 
she went on. ‘“ Frank—Mr 
Honiton couldn’t be—and yet 
—but even if that were true, 
I can’t believe that poor Mr 
Brown is a thief. I like him. 
He’s a dear old thing.” 

“* All the same, they are the 
only pair that meet the case,” 
Corris insisted. 

“Let me see the paper 
again,” demanded Jocelyn, tak- 
ing it from his hands and 
reading the paragraph intently. 

She disliked Corris, and, as 
a rule, had little to say to him ; 
but she was so startled out of 
herself by the novelty of this 
discovery, that she hardly 
thought of him as a personality, 
and had talked to him as freely 
as she would have done to a 
friend. 

Having completed her second 
reading of the paragraph, how- 
ever, she began to think. 

Could it be true that Frank 
was a detective? The idea did 
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not shock her so much as one 
might expect, for she had 
formed her ideas of the pro- 
fession from entrancing tales 
in which the sleuth is a man 
of exceptional culture and abil- 
ity, and a power in the world. 
No, that side of the affair 
hardly touched her. She was 
concerned at the possibility of 
one whom she had known and 
liked turning out to be a 
notorious criminal. 

She thought, too, of her 
present companion spreading 
his story over the ship, and 
perhaps—nay, almost certainly 
—doing an innocent man a 
terrible injustice. The matter 
must be settled, once for all. 

That would be easy. There 
was Frank to clear it up. 

“TI can’t believe that you are 
right,” she said at last, raising 
her eyes from the paper, which 
she had used as a cloak for her 
thoughts. 

“T’ve very little doubt I’m 
right,” insisted Corris. “It 
must be them. There’s nobody 
else.”’ 

He did not dare to suggest 
—though it was quite an open 
question in his mind—that she 
might have taken the matter 
up wrongly. Brown or Honiton 
—it was all one to him, pro- 
vided some one was saddled 
with the odium of the affair ; 
but he had an instinctive feeling 
that it was better to keep the 
suggestion of Honiton’s guilt 
to himself. He had seen the 
two together, and his prying 
eyes had given him some idea 
of the relation that existed 
between them. 
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“Tt seems a shame to sug- 
gest that of Mr Brown with 
nothing more to go on than 
this,” said Jocelyn. ‘“ You 
don’t mean to show it to any 
one else, do you? ” 

“Why not ? ” demanded the 
Honourable Stephen, genuinely 
surprised. ‘They'll all be 
frightfully interested.” 

“No doubt; and every one 
will jump to the worst con- 
clusion,” retorted Jocelyn, with 
rising anger. “ Listen. Give 
me time to find out if it is 
true. Promise me you won’t 
spread this story until I have 
confirmed it.” 

Corris looked at her doubt- 
fully. He hated to have his 
pleasure even postponed, yet— 
confirmed — the story would 
be even more sensational. 
Perhaps it was worth the 
delay. 

** You'll find out soon ? ” he 
asked anxiously. ‘ And you'll 
let me know at once what you 
discover ? ” 

** That is a bargain,” agreed 
Jocelyn coldly, disgusted with 
the petty scandal-mongering 
nature of the man. “ You 
will say nothing about this 
to any one until I can 
confirm or deny it. I pro- 
mise to let you know as 
soon as I have discovered the 
truth.” 

She made the promise with 
that whole-hearted belief in 
her own judgment which, as 
has been said, was one of the 
characteristics of her youth. 
She liked Peter Brown, and it 
was only right that she should 
nip this silly idea in the bud. 
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She had not a doubt that she 
would be able to do so. 
Corris, seeing Frank Honiton 


approaching, reaffirmed his 
agreement, and hastily took 
his leave. 


CHAPTER XX. 


As Honiton approached, Jo- 
celyn met him with a happy 
mischievous smile. This morn- 
ing, the first after her betrothal, 
she was as gaily happy as the 
previous evening she had been 
seriously and intensely so. 
Everything in her world was 
right: her lover was by her 
side, and her wits sparkled 
freely, intoxicated by pure joy 
in her existence. 

Corris’s revelation did not 
affect her spirits, for she simply 
refused to believe it. Peter 
Brown could not be such a man. 
Still, the subject was as suit- 
able as any other with which 
to tease Frank fondly. 

“‘ Frank, you are discovered,” 
she began, with mock solemnity, 
as Honiton seated himself by 
her side. ‘‘I know all about 
Oxterham the jewel-thief ! ” 

All trace of colour left Honi- 
ton’s face. His eyes stared 
horror-struck. The exposure 
was so unexpected. 

At the instant Jocelyn real- 
ised that the Honourable 
Stephen Corris had deduced 
aright. 

“Oh ! ” she gasped, her heart 
filled with disappointment and 
pain, ‘‘so it is true after all! 
I couldn’t believe it. I liked 
him so much that I didn’t 
dream it could be true. Are 
you really sure he is guilty, 
Frank? May it not be all a 


mistake? I can’t think I am 
wrong about him!” 

Reluctance to believe her 
judgment amiss was mingled 
with genuine sorrow that one 
towards whom she had felt 
so sincerely drawn should turn 
out a rogue. 

Honiton, meanwhile, had re- 
covered from the first shock 
of her bald announcement, and 
had quickly drawn the right 
conclusion from her words. His 
heart beat more steadily as he 
realised that she thought he 
was the detective. Even a 
moment’s respite from the truth 
was something. On the other 
hand, if she was so shocked 
at the discovery of the guilt of 
a casual acquaintance, what 
would be the effect It 
would not bear thinking of. 
He closed his mind to every- 
thing except the instinctive 
effort to postpone the catas- 
trophe. 

** How did you know? How 
did the news get aboard ? ” he 
asked unsteadily. 

Jocelyn looked at him in 
surprise at the harshness of 
his voice, and she recollected 
the wild expression with which 
he had greeted the fact that 
she knew. 

“Frank! You don’t think 
I mind you being a detective ?” 
she asked, with a faint sweet 
smile at the absurdity of the 
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idea. ‘‘ Why, I haven’t had 
time to think of that yet, I’m 
so upset about Mr Brown. But 
you should know that whatever 
you are can make no difference 
to my love.” 

** I’m sure of it, my darling,” 
stammered Honiton with diffi- 
culty. ‘“ But tell me, how did 
you get to hear of this?” 

Jocelyn looked dismayed. 
She had just recollected the 
compact she had made with 
Corris under the impression 
that he had made a ridiculous 
blunder. Now she realised that 
he had not, and that she was 
committed to tell him the 
truth. 

“Mr Corris,” she exclaimed. 
“He found it in a newspaper. 
I suppose it came on board at 
Gibraltar.” 

“Corris! Then it is all over 
the ship already!” replied 
Honiton in a tone of mingled 
contempt and fear. 

“Oh no,” said Jocelyn, her 
brows knitting in her per- 
plexity. ‘But I promised to 
find out the truth and tell it 
te him. I didn’t believe he 
could be right, or I would 
never have suggested it. When 
I do tell him, it will be all over 
the ship.” 

“Then don’t tell him,” said 
Honiton abruptly. 

“But I must; I promised,” 


replied Jocelyn, her wide candid — 


eyes looking at him in astonish- 
ment. 

“Tell me more. Tell me 
just what has happened,” de- 
manded Honiton, avoiding the 
incorruptibility of her eyes, 
which to him was an accusation. 
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Jocelyn detailed her con- 
versation with the Honourable 
Stephen Corris, while Honiton 
listened, his face turned down- 
ward towards the deck, so 
that it was hidden from her. 

“I’m so sorry it has hap- 
pened,” she concluded. “It 
was so kindly of you to make 
the voyage home easy for him. 
But now that I know, I can 
understand why you have been 
so reticent about yourself. Of 
course you couldn’t tell me 
about yourself in case I should 
guess that Mr Brown was your 
prisoner. Tell me, Frank, is 
it really certain that he is 
guilty? {1 can’t bring myself 
to believe it.” 

“There’s not a doubt that 
Oxterham stole Lady Wimber- 
ton’s diamonds,’ replied Honi- 
ton, without looking up. ‘‘ And 
committed a number of other 
notorious robberies as well.” 

** Yes, but is it quite certain 
that Mr Brown is Oxterham ? ” 
asked Jocelyn eagerly. 

Honiton hesitated. So far 
he had lied passively only. 
It seemed as though he must 
now take a further downward 
step, when suddenly he re-. 
membered that comforting con- 
ventional phrase used by the 
detective at their first meeting. 

** Every man is innocent until 
he is proved guilty,’ he said. 

“Yes, I know—that’s what 
is always said,” replied Jocelyn. 
“But what do you really 
think ? I do want to think the 
best of him.” 

It might be a case of mis- 
taken identity,” said Honiton, 
and the ghastly humour that 
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lay in the very truth of the 
words cut him like a knife- 
thrust. 

“Do you really think there 
is any hope of that?” asked 
the girl eagerly. 

“I do,” answered Honiton, 
finding a certain appeasement 
to the torment of his conscience 
in painting his victim a lighter 
shade of black. 

The momentary alleviation 
urged him further. 

“You must not think of 
him as guilty. How could I 
have let him come amongst 
people like you if I had known 
that he was the man? ” 

But already the momentary 
relief was gone, and his agony 
was greater than before. He 
had committed himself to the 
definite lie. He saw himself a 
meaner hound than he had yet 
realised. 

Conscience is often lacking 
in a sense of proportion. The 
idea that he had gone back on 
Peter Brown—that he was 
slandering the man who had 
been so good to him—loomed 
for the moment larger in his 
mind than his deception of 
Jocelyn, It was so unsports- 
manlike. 

“Then I'll still try to think 
him innocent,” said Jocelyn. 
“ But that won’t help me with 
Mr Corris. He won’t look 
on the best side, I’m sure, 
and he’ll tell everybody. He’s 
a horrid little gossip.” 

**Let me speak to him for 
you,” Honiton suggested, with 
some idea of finding a way out 
for himself. ‘‘ Perhaps I can 
choke him off.” 
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“No, dear; I made a bar- 
gain with him, and I can’t go 
back on it. I'll try to appeal 
to his better nature, but only 
as a matter of form, because I 
don’t believe he has any—— 
Let’s try to forget horrid things 
now, Frank, and talk about 
you. I think I shall just love 
you being a detective, when I 
get used to the idea. It seems 
too absurd at first, you know. 
You don’t look the part a 
bit, and somehow I never 
imagined a detective as being 
j olly.” 

A less suitable adjective to 
apply to Honiton at that 
moment would be hard to 
find. A more miserable man 
could not exist, yet he had 
to make a show of entering 
into Jocelyn’s mood, and 
strive by a barrier of banter 
to hold off the unconscious 
attack that lay in her eager 
interest. 

The Honourable Stephen 
Corris, meanwhile, suffered 
from the fidgets. He itched 
to spread his sensational news, 
and only the fact that by 
waiting he would be able to 
speak with greater authority 
prevented him from breaking 
the bargain he had made with 
Jocelyn. He hovered on and 
off the deck, his prying little 
eyes watching greedily for the 
end of the conversation that 
was in progress, ready to pounce 
upon Jocelyn the first moment 
she was alone. 

He was kept on tenterhooks 
for a considerable time, for 
Jocelyn was full of interest in 
her lover’s supposed profes- 
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sion; and, eager as Honiton 
was to elude her questions, he 
could not readily escape. It 
was Corris himself who at last 
formed his excuse. His spying 
had not passed unnoticed by 
Honiton, though Jocelyn was 
so much wrapped up in her 
love and her happiness that 
his frequent passing and re- 
passing escaped her notice. 

“T think we ought to relieve 
our friend’s anxiety,” said 
Honiton. ‘If you won’t let 
me speak to him on your behalf, 
I'll leave you now and you can 
get it over.” 

“You mean Mr Oorris? ” 
said Jocelyn. “I am so full 
of you, Frank dear, that I am 
afraid I forgot all about him. 
I believe you are a very 
thoughtful person, Frank — 
thoughtful of others, I mean.” 

She touched his freckled hand 
caressingly, and smiled at him 
with her whole heart in her 
eyes. 

“Run away, then, like a 
good boy,” she went on. “T’ll 
keep my word to Mr Corris.” 

The Honourable Stephen 
watched Honiton disappear 
down the companion, and came 
forward eagerly. 

“T was right, eh?” he 
asked, as he took the vacant 
chair. 

Jocelyn experienced a sudden 
distaste for his proximity. She 
felt herself enveloped in an 
atmosphere of meanness, as 
though the Honourable Stephen 
moved in an exhalation of his 
own personality. 

“IT am sorry to say you 
were,” she said coldly. ‘ That 
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is—right in thinking that Mr 
Brown is travelling home under 
arrest. He hasn’t been con- 
victed of anything, and one 
must assume that he is inno- 
cent.” 

Corris giggled sceptically. 

“They don’t often make 
mistakes. If Brown is Oxter- 
ham, he’s booked for five years 
at least.” 

“If he is Oxterham,” re- 
torted Jocelyn. “But don’t. 
you see, that is just what has 
to be proved? It may be a 
case of mistaken identity. In- 
deed, Mr Honiton admits that 
himself. I think it would be 
most unfair to spread this 
story about, Mr Corris. We 
should agree to make it a 
secret between us.” 

She hated the idea of there 
being anything confidential be- 
tween such a contemptible crea- 
ture as Corris and herself, but 
she had made herself the cham- 
pion of Peter Brown, and was 
prepared to play the part whole- 
heartedly. 

“Ts it fair to the other 
passengers not to warn them ¢ ” 
said Oorris plausibly. ‘See 
what has happened already. 
If there are any more thefts, 
I should be to blame if I had 
kept this dark.” 

“But how ridiculous, Mr 
Corris!” replied Jocelyn. 
‘Why should a man, already 
under arrest, take such a risk ? 
It could do him no good, and 
only make his position in- 
finitely worse.” 

“Just what a clever thief 
like Oxterham would count on 
every one thinking,” retorted 
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the Honourable Stephen in- 
geniously. ‘‘He may have 
found a confederate amongst 
the crew to dispose of the 
jewels for him, in the hope of 
having a little nest-egg when 
he has served his time.” 

“I am sure you are wrong,” 
said Jocelyn. She did not see 
just how to combat the argu- 
ment, so resorted to simple 
denial. ‘‘ Anyhow, I want you 
to say nothing about it. Let 
it remain a secret between 
us.’ 
“Tt can’t be done, .Miss 
Upton. I have a duty to the 
other passengers that my con- 
science insists on me perform- 
ing.” 

The Honourable Stephen 
seemed to swell with pride at 
his own virtue, and Jocelyn, 
who knew instinctively that 
his true motive was mere love 
of scandal, longed to strike 
him with her open hand. 

“I suppose there is nothing 
more to be said,” she added 
bitterly. ‘“ Your conscience will 
make you go to the captain, 
and this poor man, who is 
already in great trouble—per- 
haps innocently—will have the 
additional disgrace of being 
searched and humiliated before 
the whole ship.” 

Corris had not thought of 
taking his news to Captain 
Spedley. Now that he did, the 
idea did not appeal to him. 
Once in the captain’s hands the 
affair would be out of bis own 
control. He preferred to hug 
the scandalous story to him- 


self, and deal it out at his will 
in confidential whispers. 

“TI didn’t say I wanted to 
make the thing public, Miss 
Upton,” he said ingratiatingly. 
*There’s no need for any 
official interference when the 
man is already in Honiton’s 
charge, but I do think it igs 
my duty to warn the pas- 
sengers privately what sort 
of a man they are mixing 
with.” 

“Have it your own way,” 
said Jocelyn coldly. ‘ But 
if your conscience is so very 
tender, I hope it will make you 
remember to say that Mr Brown 
is under arrest—not convicted 
—and that he has every right 
to be treated as an innocent 
man.” 

“‘Tt’s at least a hundred to 
one on that he spends his next 
five years at least in quod,” re- 
torted the Honourable Stephen 
viciously, stung by her obvious 
contempt for him. ‘“‘ From 
all I remember of the case he’ll 
get twenty years, and deserve 
every day of it.” 

Jocelyn rose and left him in 
mingled anger and disgust. 
Deliberately she walked along 
the deck to where the uncon- 
scious subject of the conversa- 
tion sat in solitude with a book, 
and took a vacant chair by his 
side. 

She entered into light talk 
with the unfortunate Peter 
Brown, and her merry laughter 
reached the ears of the Hon- 
ourable Stephen Corris as an 
open defiance. 
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OHAPTER XXI. 


Amongst a larger or more 
sociable circle of passengers, 
the Honourable Stephen’s story 
would soon have got out of his 
control and spread spontane- 
ously, but aboard the Bedouin 
there was little intercourse be- 
tween the groups, and he was 
able to enjoy his réle of scandal- 
monger to the full. 

Nevertheless, his first dis- 
closure of it all but took the 
story out of his hands. Finding 
Sir Evan and Lady Pilth in 
their isolated chairs, he joined 
them, and with a casual, “‘ By 
the way, have you seen this ? ” 
pushed the paper, with the 
paragraph, now heavily marked, 
into Sir Evan’s hand, and 
awaited the sensation. 

It was greater than he had 
anticipated. 

Sir Evan started to his feet 
excitedly. 

“A more scandalous action 
on the part of the officer of 
the police is incredible,” he 
declared. ‘‘ Apart altogether 
from the gross insolence—from 
@ social point of view—of such 
an imposture, we are faced with 
an appalling danger to the 
security of private property. 
This disclosure places the rob- 
bery of Lady Pilth’s jewels in 
an entirely new light. Captain 
Spedley must be informed at 
once ! ” 

Lady Pilth, meantime, had 
taken the paper from his hand 
and glanced hurriedly through 
the paragraph. Her large un- 
intelligent face was not, as a 


rule, any index to her mind; 
but looking at her now, Corris 
was astonished at her expres- 
sion. It was a strange mix- 
ture of puzzlement, consterna- 
tion, and even, he thought, 
alarm. 

“Give me the paper, my 
dear,” went on Sir Evan. ‘‘ The 
information must be officially 
laid immediately.” 

The Honourable Stephen was 
dismayed. He was not pre- 
pared for the matter to be 
taken out of his hands so arbi- 
trarily. Before he could pro- 
test, however, help came to 
him from a quite unexpected 
quarter. 

“Nonsense, Evan,” said 
Lady Pilth, withdrawing the 
paper from the neighbourhood 
of her husband’s outstretched 
hand. “It isn’t our business 
to tell the captain of this.” 

She spoke in a half-defiant, 
half - hesitating fashion, as 
though determined to have her 
own way while uncertain of the 
grounds on which she should 
base her contention. Sir Evan 
looked at her aghast at this 
second manifestation of indi- 
viduality after thirty years’ 
placid reflection of his own. 
A sudden fear that her mind 
might be affected prevented 
him from insisting too strongly 
upon his own view. 

‘“* My dear,” he said, looking 
at his wife anxiously, for the 
idea that her brain might be 
going was a real pain to him, 
‘surely we should take this 
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obvious means of assisting in 
the recovery of your diamonds.” 

Lady Pilth shook her head 
obstinately, and gripped the 
newspaper so tightly that it 
crumpled in her hand. 

“No, no! You are quite 
wrong, Evan,” she said, then 
paused as though at a loss for 
a reason. Her face cleared, 
and she went on, ‘‘ What has 
Captain Spedley done to help 
usythat we should go out of 
our way to help him? Be- 
sides, he wouldn’t do anything. 
He has made up his mind, and 
you would only lower your 
dignity by appealing to him 
again, Evan.” 

Sir Evan’s anxiety cleared 
from his face at this evidence 
of his wife’s continued sanity. 

** There is, indeed, an element 
of truth in your view, my 
dear,” he said graciously. “I 
had not considered the bear- 
ing of the affair upon myself, 
but I have certainly no desire 
to suffer a further rebuff at 
the captain’s hands. On fur- 
ther consideration, then, it 
is wiser perhaps to let the 
matter rest until we reach 
Liverpool.” 

Corris saw, and wondered at, 
the look of relief that passed 
over Lady Pilth’s face. 

“But in our natural agita- 
tion over this astounding dis- 
covery,” went on Sir Evan, 
resuming his seat, ‘‘we have 
neglected to consider the iden- 
tity of this criminal and his 
infamous escort; for the man 
who would introduce a noto- 
rious thief surreptitiously into 
the society of—of—ah—people 
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like ourselves, is little better 
than his prisoner.” 

“I can tell you who they 
are,” replied the Honourable 
Stephen with eager pride. ‘I 
found it out for myself, and 
I turned out to be right. 
Honiton is the detective, and 
that furtive-looking fellow 
Brown is Oxterham. I always 
had my suspicions that there 
was something fishy about that 
chap.” 

“You astonish me!” de- 
clared Sir Evan. ‘“ Honiton 
is a man whose education and 
gentlemanly exterior would lead 
one to anticipate for him a 
more important position than 
that of a police-officer. As for 
the other—in the exercise of 
my profession I have come in 
contact with innumerable mem- 
bers of the criminal classes, 
and I can assure you, sir, that 
it is impossible to draw any 
reliable conclusions from their 
facial characteristics.” 

Now that the danger of Sir 
Evan taking the affair out of 
his hands was over, Corris was 
enjoying his sensation im- 
mensely. His low curiosity 
had cocked its ears at Lady 
Pilth’s reception of his news, 
and he strove to lead her into 
the conversation with a view to 
discovering the real reason of 
her objection to the captain 
being informed. Having gained 
her point, however, she was 
content to let her husband 
exercise his natural loquacity, 
and the Honourable Stephen 
got no further satisfaction. 

The Cohun Balkes made his 
most satisfactory audience. 
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The jewel merchant knew every 
detail of the Oxterham rob- 
beries, and described with gusto 
the beauties of the various 
stones that had disappeared. 
Though he deprecated the 
crimes, one could see that his 
opinion of Peter Brown had 
risen considerably, and that 
his censure was tempered with 
not a little admiration. 

Mrs Cohun Balke was, of 
course, properly shocked at 
the criminal, and disgusted at 
his proximity. Altogether the 
Honourable Stephen had quite 
a jolly time with the couple. 

It was early evening when 
he forced himself upon the 
solitude of Joan Conliffe. To- 
wards her he felt something 
of a benefactor, and was pre- 
pared to have his news received 
with the gratitude it deserved. 

“T say, Mrs Conliffe,” he 
began, drawing a deck-chair to 
her side, “I’ve got something 
here that will interest you. 
What d’you think of this? ” 

Joan Conliffe read the para- 
graph in silence; then looked 
at him questioningly. 

“Puts your husband out of 
the running, eh?” he said, 
with a certain lack of tact. 

“My husband? What has 
he got to do with this?” 
asked Joan blankly. 

“Well, with a notorious 
jewel-thief on board, it’s a 
fair conclusion that he pinched 
Lady Pilth’s diamonds. Your 
husband won’t be in the run- 
ning!” 

Joan looked at him coldly. 

“No one with a grain of 
sense thinks that my husband 
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is guilty,” she said. ‘“ The 
idea is too ridiculous.” 

“Oh, rather,’ agreed Corris 
hastily, seeing that he had 
opened badly. “I was think- 
ing of Lady Pilth, of course. 
Even she will have to give up 
that notion now. But who do 
you think this Oxterham turns 
out to be?” he went on 
quickly, with the idea of oblit- 
erating his faux pas. 

“He really is on board, 
then ? ” asked Joan, with little 
interest in her voice. She had 
lost touch with everything ex- 
cept the sordid life that she 
was leading with Charlie, and 
the feeling of guilt which had 
oppressed her since the dis- 
covery of her spiritual infidelity. 
**T haven’t the least idea.” 

“You know him very well. 
In fact, you’ve taken more 
notice of him than any one 
has, unfortunately. It makes © 
it more awkward to cut him.” 

**T really can’t think whom 
you mean,” repeated Joan, 
looking at him with puzzle- 
ment in her wide-set, honest 
eyes. 

‘** Why, that fellow Brown ! ” 

‘‘ Mr Brown—a thief!” 

She went pale to the lips, 
then smiled weakly. 

** It is too absurd,” she said. 

‘All the same, it’s true. 
Honiton has admitted the whole 
thing to Miss Upton, so it’s a 
cert. Honiton ought to be 
jolly well ashamed of himself. 
The confounded cheek of the 
fellow trying to pass as a 
gentleman is bad enough, but 
when he lets this Oxterham 
come amongst us without giv- 
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ing us the tip, it’s just a bit too 
thick.” 

“You are quite sure of 
this ? ’ asked Joan, almost in- 
audibly. 

**Tt’s an absolute stone-cold 
cert. I got it straight from 
the nose-bag, Mrs Conliffe,’’ de- 
clared the Honourable Stephen 
emphatically. 

Joan Conliffe accepted the 
statement as fact. She was 
not a woman of great or quick 
intellect, and she did not ques- 
tion, as Jocelyn Upton had 
done, the fact of Peter Brown’s 
guilt. 

The man whom she loved 
was a thief! She was only the 
more painfully aware that she 
loved him. What he was, 
what he did, what he had done, 
only increased her conscious- 
ness of guilt, for the very fact 
that he was in trouble brought 
her love for him more poig- 
nantly home to her. 

The Honourable Stephen 
Corris did not fail to note the 
pale pained face. He was 
finding the pastime of gossip- 
spreading more delightfully in- 
triguing than he could have 
hoped. There must be more, 
he guessed, between Mrs Con- 
liffe and Brown than he had 
suspected. 

“TI shouldn’t worry about 
it,’ he hazarded. “The fel- 
low’s a scoundrel, as I guessed 
as soon as I saw him. But the 
best of us make mistakes, and 
you can easily cut him.” 

* Goaway ! ” exclaimed Joan 
unexpectedly. 

Her face lit up with anger 
and contempt at the callous 
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flippant voice, and the burning 
eyes that she turned on him 
warned him that he must find 
a fresh auditor. 

“I’m awfully sorry,”’ he said, 
covering his retreat. “ Didn’t 
know you were so struck on 
the fellow.” 

Joan Conliffe, left to herself, 
lay back and closed her eyes, 
as if to shut out the world, 
It seemed to her—but she was 
wrong—that she had reached 
the limit of her power to 
suffer. 

The public disgrace that her 
husband had laid upon her 
was nothing. She had ceased 
to feel any sting—amidst the 
naked horrors in which she 
existed—in the open contempt 
which every one displayed for 
Charlie. 

Each day he grew worse. 
She had first realised the depth 
to which he had fallen that 
night in Valetta, and the know- 
ledge she had gained then re- 
mained with her constantly. 
She had rarely seen him sober 
since. Then followed his drunk- 
en attack upon her. She might 
have forgiven—even forgotten 
—the clutch of his fingers on 
her throat, but the vileness of 
his suggestion with all its crude 
implications was unforgivable. 
Had it been any one else with 
whom he had coupled her name 
she might have laughed the 
absurdity away, but the spir- 
itual attraction that she ac- 
knowledged to herself for Peter 
Brown made the thing real to 
her, and horrible. 

Yet nightly she attended 
upon Charlie in their cabin when 
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he returned in a state of pro- 
gressive debauchery from the 
smoking-room. Each night he 
seemed — and was, indeed — 
more drunkenly loathsome, and 
more in need of assistance. 
The feeling that she herself 
might be to blame for his fall 
haunted her, and she endured 
his presence and all that it 
entailed with the patience of 
one enduring a penance. 

Yet she could not rid her 
mind of Peter Brown. The 
very contrast brought the pic- 
ture of him, with his quiet 
kindly ways, before her con- 
tinually. Now she found that 
he was @ criminal, and, some- 
how, it brought her no fresh 
view of him. She knew it 
was detestable—horrible! In 
the eyes of the law he was 
infinitely more deep in sin 
than Charlie, but, somehow, 
it meant nothing to her. The 
contrast, to her, remained as 
before. She could only think 
of Peter Brown as she knew 
him, and her feelings remained 
unaltered. 

Sick to despair with her life 
and its impossibilities, she rose 
at last and went below to her 
cabin; and, crouched in a 
pitiable heap upon the floor, 
she wept bitterly and hope- 
lessly. 

The Honourable Stephen Cor- 
ris, when he beat his hasty 
retreat before her flaming eyes, 
sat down on a distant chair 
and watched her furtively. He 
had hoped for some show of 
emotion, and was disappointed 
when at last, with apparent 
composure, she went below. 
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Perhaps, after all, he had ex- 
aggerated the effect of his news 
upon her, he thought. 

He was getting towards the 
end of his secret disclosures. 
Mrs Upton he had already 
told, and she had been pro- 
perly shocked, but had quickly 
left him to himself. She did 
not care for unpleasant topics 
of conversation, and she wanted 
to be alone to think. The in- 
timacy of her daughter with 
Honiton suddenly assumed an 
importance in her mind, as she 
realised that he was of a dif- 
ferent class—a detective. She 
felt that she must talk seriously 
to Jocelyn, but—Jocelyn was 
difficult, and might take a deal 
of convincing that she should 
cold-shoulder her friend. 

Corris, then, bored with his 
solitude, was forced to look 
for a new audience. He re- 
membered the Scotchmen, and 
made for the smoking-room. 

Murray and Scrymgeour sat 
side by side as usual, pipe 
in mouth. Occasionally one or 
other would cast a quick, 
curious glance towards the 
opposite end of the room, where 
Charlie Conliffe sat alone, with 
a large glass on the table in 
front of him. So he had sat 
all day, foodless and solitary. 
For the last day or two, Murray 
and Serymgeour had ceased to 
drink with him. He had far 
outstripped their steady pace, 
and, as they put it tersely, 
“he was juist drinkin’ for 
drinkin’ sake.” 

They did what little they 
could to stop him, but it was 
quite hopeless. They tried to 
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entice him to the saloon for 
meals, at first with some suc- 
cess; but latterly he had 
taken less and less notice of 
them, until on this day he 
had bluntly told them to go 
to hell and mind their own 
business. 

That was enough for Murray 
and Secrymgeour. Crude in 
some ways as they were, they 
had all the Scotch delicacy to- 
wards intruding in other folks’ 
affairs, and they retired into 
their rough shells at once, 
angry that they had laid them- 
selves open to the rebuff. 

Yet they watched Charlie 
carefully, for there was some- 
thing strange about him. They 
had anticipated that, as was 
usual with him, whisky would 
lighten his spirits, and that 


as the day wore on he would 
forget his rudeness and be- 
come jovial. Nothing of the 
kind happened. He sat silent 
in his corner, drinking insati- 
ably, without any apparent 
change. At times he would 
look up in a strange startled 
fashion, and glance hastily 
around him. At such times he 
would drain the glass before 
him at a gulp, and order it to 
be refilled. 

It was uncanny. They knew 
that in the course of the day 
Charlie had consumed enough 
whisky to put both of them— 
seasoned old topers as they 
were—under the table. 

This was the position of 
affairs when the Honourable 
Stephen entered, newspaper in 
hand. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Remembering his last inter- 
view with Charlie Conliffe, Cor- 
ris was somewhat chary of 
meeting him again, and was 
relieved to find that after a 
startled glance up at his entry, 
Charlie fixed his eyes on the 
table before him, and seemed 
oblivious of the newcomer’s 
presence. 

The Honourable Stephen 
joined the two Scotchmen, 
whom he ignored contemptu- 
ously when it suited him, and 
produced his paper once more. 
They were not so stupidly un- 
conscious of his behaviour to- 
wards them as he fancied. In 
fact, they had the advantage 
of him, for, aware of his con- 


tempt, they had an even deeper 
contempt for him, of which 
he was entirely unaware, and 
quite incapable of perceiving. 

** Seen our latest sensation ? ” 

He passed the paper to 
Scrymgeour, who, with great 
deliberation, produced a pair 
of spectacles, and arranged 
them on his large red-veined 
nose. 

** Read it oot,” said Murray 
economically. 

With the slow measured 
solemnity which he had learnt 
in the Parish Kirk in his youth, 
Scrymgeour delivered the para- 
graph aloud. Corris glanced 
nervously at Charlie Conliffe, 
who stirred uneasily in his 
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seat, his pale eyes looking up 
wildly from under the heavy 
brows. Oorris did not like the 
look of him, but felt fairly 
secure in the company of the 
Scotchmen. 

Scrymgeour read on to the 
end, then looked owlishly at 
Corris over the rims of his 


spectacles. 
“Weel? ” he said, and con- 
tinued to look. 


“Tt’s a bit startling to find 
we've got a detective and a 
criminal aboard, eh?” sug- 
gested the Honourable Stephen, 
chagrined at the stolidity with 
which his story was received. 

*‘ Are ye startled at a’, Mur- 
ray ”’ demanded Scrymgeour, 
turning slowly to his friend 
with a look of earnest inquiry. 

“No’ that ye wad notice,” 
replied Murray with equal 
solemnity. 

Scrymgeour removed his spec- 
tacles, and put them away in 
their case. Murray continued 
to smoke. Corris waited vainly 
for some show of interest. He 
had an idea that his news had 
not yet penetrated to the work- 
ing parts of the notoriously 
dense brains that are charac- 
teristically Scotch, so he did 
not quickly give up hope. 

“I suppose you could make 
a guess at the identity of the 
pair?’ he asked at last, ex- 
asperated by their continued 
silence, 

“Tf it’s a conunderum, A’m 
nae guid at them,” replied 
Serymgeour woodenly. ‘‘ Ye’d 
better ax Murray.” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed 
the Honourable Stephen, in 
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utter disgust at the man’s 
stupidity. ‘‘ Don’t you realise 
we’ve got a notorious thief 
among us? Why, man, it 
might be me for all you know,” 
he concluded, hoping to arouse 
some interest. 

“A wudna be surprised,” 
agreed Scrymgeour, with a 
strange twinkle in his eyes. 
“Murray, yere a wunnerful 
judge o’ chairacter.” 

*“* Dinna gi’e me a’ the credit, 
man,” replied Murray. ‘‘ Man, 
d’ye no’ mind? It was you 
that first had yer suspeecions. 
The first time ye saw him ye 
said that sich a meeserable 
shilpit body wud scunner the 
land ye manured wi’ him.” 

** Aye, but dae yersel’ jus- 
tice, Murray. It wus you that 
said that sae muckle vice an’ 
deprrravity had never afore 
bin thrown thegither in ae hu- 
man face. D’ye mind that?” 

The Honourable Stephen was 
quite out of his depth. It did 
not oceur to him that it was 
his own personality that was 
being discussed, and he was at 
a loss to know whether or not 
the Scotchmen had really solved 
the problem. So great was his 
belief in their stupidity that 
he could not conceive of them 
doing so except by mere chance. 

‘** Well now,” he said, hoping 
to clear up the point, “‘ who 
d’you think’s Oxterham, and 
who’s the detective ? ” 

His interest in Murray and 
Scrymgeour had driven Charlie 
Conliffe from his mind. He 
was leaning forward eagerly, 
intent upon the sensation he 
counted upon creating, when 
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he was driven to a paroxysm 
of fear by the sudden up- 
starting of Conliffe from his 
seat. 

“You brought the detective 
aboard, blast you,” he shouted 
hoarsely, mingled terror and 
rage in his eyes. “I bin 
watchin’ for him all day, 
but the —— knows better 
than come near me. He can’t 
prove it, I tell you; he can’t 
prove it.” 

Charlie was livid. The drink 
that he had consumed had 
ceased to have power over his 
body, and had concentrated 
upon his mind. It is a common 
feature in*such cases. 

“What did you want to 
butt in for anyhow, you little 
swine ¢ ” he shouted, his harsh 
voice rising to a raucous screech. 
“God! Ill shake the liver 
out of you!” 

He made a mad dive across 
the room, and would certainly 
have tried to carry out his 
threat—however impossible of 
accomplishment it may appear 
—had not Murray and Scrym- 
geour rushed forward and taken 
hold of him. 

* He’s awa’ at last,” mur- 
mured Serymgeour to his friend. 

“Tt’s nae mair nor A ex- 
pecit,” replied Murray shortly. 

Charlie struggled helplessly 
in their strong hands, cursing 
and spitting like a cat at the 
terrified Corris. 

“Ye’d better clear oot, ma 
man,” advised Murray. “ We'll 
never quate him as lang as 
ye’re within his reach.” 

The Honourable Stephen was 
not loath to go. He slipped out 


of the smoking-room with a 
sigh of relief. 

“Sit ye doon, laddie. There’s 
naebody efter ye the noo,” said 
Murray, and between them they 
guided Charlie to a seat, and 
placed themselves on either side 
of him. 

A meaning look passed be- 
tween them, and their rough 
faces expressed their fear of 
trouble to come. Charlie Con- 
liffe trembled violently. His 
teeth chattered, he whimpered 
with terror, and his pale eyes 
protruded as they stared at the 
closed door. 

“ He’s trying to come in,” 
he whispered, with difficulty 
controlling his lips to utter 
the words. ‘“‘ Hold the door, 
for God’s sake, Keep him out! 
Keep him out!” 

He struggled to get to the 
door and throw his weight 
upon it, but Murray and Scrym- 
geour held him back in his 
seat. 

“It’s a’ richt, laddie,’”’ said 
Serymgeour soothingly. “We'll 
no’ let him hairm ye. Juist 
sit quate an’ pu’ yersel’ the- 
gither.”’ 

Charlie breathed heavily and 
shuddered. The two Scotch- 
men thought the paroxysm 
was over, when suddenly he 
started up with a wild shriek. 

“* Look at them !”’ he yelled, 
pointing a palsied finger at a 
spot where several tin-caps from 
soda-water bottles glittered on 
the floor. “I never brought 
them here. Hide them, for 
God’s sake—hide them! If 
he catches me near them I’m 
done.” 
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They guessed that in his 
madness he took what he saw 
for Lady Pilth’s diamonds, and 
humoured him in his delusion. 

* A’ll get them for ye,” said 
Murray, with a warning glance 
to Serymgeour to keep a firm 
hand on Charlie. ‘“ Pit them 
awa’ in yer pocket an’ nae- 
body’ll ken.” 

He gathered the worthless 
discs of metal carefully, and 
slipped them into the pocket 
of the madman’s coat. 

Charlie sank back trembling 
in his seat, his eyes once more 
upon the door. He seemed 
oblivious of his companions, 

“He’s gye bad,” murmured 
Scrymgeour to Murray behind 
his back. ‘“ A doot we’d best 
get him doon tae his cabin.” 

“Aye. Maybe his wife, puir 
body, can quate him, an’ get 
him tae lie doon.” 

With this end in view they 
spoke soothingly to Charlie, 
hoping by diplomatic means to 
entice him below. 

“D’ye no’ think ye’d be the 
better o’ forty winks in yer 


bunk, laddie?” suggested 
Murray. 
“Sh!” replied Charlie. 


“He’s just outside the door. 
I can hear him breathing, the 
swine.” 

“Na, na, A dinna believe 
he suspects ye ata’, man. Juist 
you slip aff tae yer ain cabin 
an’ lie doon. He’d never think 
0’ speirin’ for ye there.” 

“D’you think not?” asked 
Charlie eagerly. 

Then his face fell, and his 
terror-stricken eyes sought the 


door again. 
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“Tt’s no good, old chap. 
He’s waiting for me. He’ll 
have me as soon as I move.” 

“Look ye here, man,” said 
Serymgeour. ‘‘Me an’ Mur- 
ray ll see he doesna get ye. 
Murray’ll gang first, an’ if a’s 
clear he’ll gi’e us the tip an’ 
we'll mak’ a dash for it. What 
d’ye say tae that?” 

“Tt sounds as if it might 
work,” admitted Charlie. Then 
clinging to Scrymgeour like a 
terrified child, he went on 
pitifully, ‘You won’t let him 
have me, old chap? I never 
meant to do it, so help me, 
God. Don’t let him pinch me.” 

“That’s a’ richt, man,” 
Scrymgeour assured him, pat- 


ting his back. ‘ We'll see he 
doesna get ye. Get on wi’ it, 
Murray.” 


Murray, with an elaborate 
show of caution, tiptoed to the 
door, and opening it silently, 
slipped out. In a few moments 
he was back, his honest face 
striving to portray a measure 
of relief. 

““There’s naebody aboot,” 
he whispered. ‘“‘Noo’s the 
time, Conliffe. Me an’ Scrym- 
geour’ll see ye safe. A’ll gang 
ahied an’ you twa keep weel 
ahint me.” 

Charlie’s teeth continued to 
chatter with fear, but they 
succeeded in getting him from 
the smoke-room to the deck 
below. 

Murray tapped at the door 
of the Conliffes’ cabin. It 
opened slightly, and the pale 
face of Joan Conliffe appeared 
framed in her loosened hair, 
which accentuated its pallor. 
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““A doot yer husband’s no’ 
juist richt,’”’ Murray said, and 
seeing the change in her ex- 
pression, he went on hurriedly, 
“No, it’s no’ that. He’s dif- 
ferent the day. Ye’d better 
get him tae lie doon, an’ he'll 
maybe drap aff an’ be a’ richt 
when he wak’s up. Here he 
comes.” 

There was no time for more, 
for Charlie, with his imagined 
safety in sight, made a dash for 
the door, and in a moment it 
was shut and bolted in Murray’s 
face. 

Scrymgeour came up. 

“D’ye think it’s safe tae 
leave her wi’ him ? ” he asked 
anxiously. 

**Oo aye, she'll man’ him. 
A touch o’ the D.T.’s winna 
dae him ony hairm. The 
fricht’ll sober him up. She’ll 
pit him tae bed, an’ he’ll wak’ 
up penitent—A ken.” 

** Weel, if ye’re shair,” said 
Scrymgeour doubtfully. 

** Hoots aye, it’s no’ sae bad 
as a’ that,’ replied Murray. 
“Come awa’ an’ ha’e a gless. 
We baith need pu’in’ thegither.”’ 

Joan Conliffe had been in 
the cabin for some time. She 
had wept herself to exhaustion 
and fallen into an uneasy sleep, 
where she crouched upon the 
floor. She awoke cold and 
aching, and, a8 a woman will 
in the most desperate situa- 
tion, began automatically to 
change her clothes. She had 
just finished washing and ar- 
ranging her hair before putting 
on a fresh dress for dinner, 
when Murray knocked at the 
door. 
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She did not understand the 
full meaning of his words, 
and was at a loss what new 
horror to expect, when Charlie 
blundered in and bolted the 
door. 

“ Charlie,” she exclaimed, as 
he turned his insane face to 
her, and she saw his chattering 
teeth and mad eyes. 

“Joan, old girl, the ’tecs 
are after me, and if they catch 
me with these, I’m done,” he 
told her in a harsh whisper, 
and as he spoke he drew from 
his pocket a handful of shining 
discs. 

His wife understood then. 

“ Joan, Joan, you won’t give 
me away, old girl ? ” 

He dropped on his knees and 
clung desperately to her, his 
fingers sinking into her soft 
fleshy arms. 

“T’ve been rotten to you, 
Joan, God help me, but you 
won’t go back on me now ? ” 

He whined and whimpered ; 
then throwing his arms round 
her body, he buried his face 
in her breast—amongst the 
coloured silk ribbons that 
laced her underclothing and 
that were so painfully in- 
congruous. 

“Charlie, you mustn’t give 
way 80.” 

In the emergency she was 
calm and quiet. She was not 
afraid, but she was thinking 
with all the concentration she 
could summon of how she 
should treat him. 

** You’re safe here, Charlie,” 
she said quietly, and she passed 
her hand soothingly to and fro 
amongst his hair. ‘‘ Come, be 
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a man. Nobody shall touch 
you, I promise you.” 

Gradually his cries grew 
weaker, and at last she enticed 
him to his feet. 

“Look, look! They’re all 
over the place! They’re crawl- 
ing!” 

He had dropped the shining 
discs when he clung to his wife, 
and they lay, scattered, as they 
had fallen. 

“God! They’re coming after 
me.” 

Madly he sprang to the upper 
berth, and buried his head in 
the farthest corner. 

Joan bent down and hastily 
collected the discs, hiding them 
under a cushion. 

“Tt’s all right, Charlie; 
they’re gone,” she said in a 
matter-of-fact tone. 

It was some time before she 
could entice him from his 
hiding-place, and when his face 
peered over the edge of the 
bunk it was grey with fear. 

“Come, Charlie, let me help 
you undress. All this trouble 
has upset you. After a good 
sleep you will be yourself again. 
Come, like a good boy.” 

“IT daren’t sleep. They'll 
crawl up after me, and have 
the handcuffs on me before I 
can wake. I tell you I saw 
them crawling.” 

“You will be quite safe, 
dear. I won’t let them come 
near you,” Joan promised. 

After much persuasion she 
got him to the floor, and by 
degrees she undressed him and 
put him to bed. It was only 
by an extreme effort of her 
will that she succeeded. 


Charlie’s mood would alter so 
quickly. Diamonds and detec- 
tives were inextricably mingled 
in his mind, and while at one 
moment he was in a whining 
terror of the onslaughts of the 
one, at the next he was all 
defiance of the other, and all 
the time his wife was at her 
wits’ end to tell which was 
which, so that she might speak 
in harmony with the delusion 
of the moment. 

Nevertheless, her infinite 
patience and compassion suc- 
ceeded. The past was all for- 
gotten. The agony of the 
present was enough. 

When at last she had him 
undressed and clad in his py- 
jamas, she enticed him into 
the lower bunk, in which he 
usually slept. (His normal 
habits made the upper an im- 
possibility.) 

He was a trembling wreck 
—even of himself at his 
worst. 

** Joan, for God’s sake don’t 
leave me,” he stammered, his 
whole under-jaw a-quiver. 
“Come in beside me and keep 
them off.” 

Half-dressed as she was, she 
squeezed herself into the narrow 
bunk, and putting her bare arms 
round him held him tight to 
her. Her weight lay half upon 
him, and the comfort and 
security of the close contact 
steadied him. 

She spoke softly to him as 
to a frightened child. Gradu- 
ally his trembling decreased, 
and he lay quiet, with only 
an occasional spasmodic shud- 
der at increasing intervals. ... 
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With a sigh of relief she 
realised that he was asleep. 

By degrees she disentangled 
herself, and with great care 
and anxiety slipped from the 
bunk to the floor. Charlie 
stirred and started in his sleep, 
but did not awaken. 

Now that the immediate need 
for action was over, Joan found 
herself a-tremble from head to 
foot. A terrible sense of utter 
loneliness possessed her, as 
though she were unclean and 
cast out from mankind. 

She dreaded her husband’s 
awakening. Though she had 
subdued his mania with so 
much success, she felt that she 
had not the courage to face 
a renewal of it; and she knew 
instinctively that it was not 
at an end. 

Her thoughts went out, with- 


out her own volition, to Peter 
Brown. What he was—what 
he had done—affected her not 
at all. She wanted his sym- 
pathy, his help, and in the 
reaction following upon her 
ordeal, she was left without 
the power to resist her desire, 
or even to consider the advis- 
ability of resisting it. 

Hurriedly she pinned up her 
dark tangled hair and wrapped 
herself in a dressing-gown. She 
knew where to find him. It 
was the hour at which the 
passengers retired to their 
cabins to prepare for dinner. 

Charlie was still asleep, though 
restless and muttering. She 
must risk leaving him for a 
moment. 

She opened the door noise- 
lessly and slipped out, closing 
it as noiselessly behind her. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Since the cowardice of the 
deception of which he had been 
guilty in the morning, Honiton 
had endured torture indescrib- 
able. To have borne the gnaw- 
ing of his conscience in solitude 
would have been almost a 
relief, but he was not suffered 
to be alone. Jocelyn claimed 
- him, and expected to find him 
a@ mirror of her own happi- 
ness. 

Never was a man more hope- 
lessly placed. His very love 
was his punishment. He forced 
himself to talk, he laughed at 
Jocelyn’s sallies, he entered 
each and every of her varying 
happy moods, while behind it 





all his mind worked in a fog 
of misery and self-contempt. 
Peter Brown he avoided. 
He could not bear to meet his 
kindly eyes, though he knew 
the time would come when a 
meeting was unavoidable. The 
time came in the hour before 
dinner. The detective was in 
their cabin when Honiton en- 
tered. 
Brown liked Honiton, and 
liking him, pitied him. He 
had noticed the change that 
had taken place in his prisoner 
after the arrival at Gibraltar 
the previous evening, and it 
pained him. Having no know- 
ledge of its true cause, he put 
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it down to Honiton’s realisa- 
tion of the short period of 
freedom that remained to him. 

His observant eyes had not 
failed to notice the growing 
intimacy between Honiton and 
Jocelyn Upton, but he was far 
from a perception of the real 
relation between them. That 
was such an unexpected devel- 
opment, even to the two prin- 
cipally concerned, that he could 
hardly have anticipated it. 

He had been thinking of 
Honiton and his dreary future 
when the man himself entered 
the cabin. Brown looked up, 
but did not meet the usual 
friendly smile that could make 
Honiton’s face so pleasant to 
look on, nor was there any 
answer to his word of greeting. 

- Honiton sat down heavily, 
and, elbows on knees, sunk his 
head in his hands. 

Peter Brown looked at him 
in dismay. The man was taking 
his false position desperately 
to heart, he thought. 

Placing a kindly hand on 
the humped shoulder, he rocked 
his prisoner gently to and fro. 

“Don’t take it to heart, 
Honiton,” he said with clumsy 
sympathy. 

There was no answer. Honi- 
ton did not even look up. 

The detective removed his 
hand, and used it to scrape 
his lean jaw as he stood look- 
ing down on his prisoner. He 
was filled with a pity that he 
could not express. His imagi- 
nation pictured Honiton with 
close-cropped hair—in prison 
clothes—exercising in a file of 
beetle-browed criminals. He 


had never felt like this for a 
prisoner before—but then he 
had never before had a prisoner 
like this. So long as Honiton 
had retained his spirits, his 
careless manner, and his cheery 
laugh, this aching sympathy 
had lain dormant, unperceived 
by himself, and now it sur- 
prised him by its intensity. 

The very fervour of it lifted 
him from his awkwardness, and 
gave him words. 

He sat down beside the tor- 
tured man, and placed a long 
skinny arm round his shoulders. 

“Cheer up, Honiton,” he 
said. ‘‘ You’ve stuck it well 
up to now. Forget the future 
until it comes, and then face 
it like a man. It may not be 
so very bad after all. With 
luck and an easy judge you 
may get off lightly, and before 
you know it you'll be out— 
making a@ fresh start in life.” 

Honiton’s head sunk more 
deeply: in his hands. He gave 
no other sign that he heard. 

** Anything I can do to make 
it easier for you I'll do,” 
went on Peter Brown. “I can 
never forget what you did 
for me at Valetta. I admit 
I never expected to see you 
again, and when you walked 
in I had the biggest surprise of 
my life. Honiton, if you had 
the pluck to do that, you’re 
surely not the man to fail 
when it comes to taking pun- 
ishment ! ” 

“For God’s sake, Brown, 
let me alone. I’m not worth 
your trouble. If you knew 


He groaned in his agony, and 
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shook off the sympathetic arm 
that was so far from his 
‘deserts. 

Peter Brown was acutely 
unhappy at his powerlessness 
to help, for pity is a poor 
consolation to a man in his 
trouble. 

“IT hate to see you flopped 
out like this, man,” he ven- 
tured again, twisting his long 
thin fingers until they hurt. 
“IT never realised until now 
how much you must be suffer- 
ing, and what an effort it must 
be to show a smiling face all 
the time. I thought you must 
be callous. It shows how easy 
it is to misjudge a man.” 

Honiton got up and stood 
looking at the floor. 

** You’re a good sort, Brown,” 
he said in a flat toneless voice. 
**T believe you’d trust me after 
that affair at Malta.” 

““You’ve played the game 
so fairly that I believe -you’d 
act square by me so long as 
our bargain is in force,” replied 
the detective. ‘More than 
that I wouldn’t expect.” 

Honiton looked up at him 
steadily, determination slowly 
shaping in his face. For a time 
he said nothing, then, with a 
visible effort, he spoke. 

“I will act squarely by you, 
old friend. Whatever it may 
cost, I can’t let you down.” 

He exhaled a long breath as 
though his own words had 
brought him relief, and stepped 
briskly to the door. 

“Tl see you at dinner, 
Brown,” he said, and went out 
quickly. 

Peter Brown sighed, shook 
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his head, and returned to the 
hated task of tying a bow. 
The graceless travesty that his 
efforts produced was no worse 
than usual, but he sighed again 
at his ineptitude as he looked 
at the result. 

There was a knock upon the 
door—a light hesitating knock 
that could not be mistaken for 
the sharp rat-tat of the steward. 
Peter opened the door and saw 
Joan Oonliffe standing outside, 
her usually pale face dead white 
and fearful. 

“Come quickly,” she said, 
almost in a whisper. ‘‘ Come 
as you are. I mustn’t be away 
@ moment. He may wake up 
before we get back.” 

She did not ask for help, so 
sure of him was she. Peter 
Brown did not hesitate. He 
picked up his old coat and 
slipped his arms into it, and 
joined her in the passage. 

She hurried along in front 
of him without explanation, 
and opened the door of her own 
cabin. The detective followed 
her in. 

The latch clicked as the door 
closed, and the sharp sound 
was sufficient to arouse the 
sleeper. He started up and 
looked wildly out. 

**God! They’re back again,” 
he cried, his eyes upon the 
floor. ‘‘ Who broke the string 
and let them loose? I swear 
I didn’t. Catch them, Joan, 
or they’ll crawl out and give 
me away.” 

He leapt from the bunk, 
and, on his knees upon the 
carpet, grabbed here and there 
after the non-existent, whining 
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and snarling as the imaginary 
jewels escaped his clutch. 

Brown, ignorant of what had 
gone before, was deeply shocked. 
The sight of Charlie’s wild face 
and staring eyes, the monstrous 
incongruity of his pale blue 
silk pyjamas printed with gay- 
coloured butterflies, his bare 
ugly feet with toes doubled 
under, and calloused bulbous 
heels upturned, horrified him. 
To him it was indecent that 
the woman should be present. 

She, her courage restored by 
his support, bent and tried to 
raise her husband from the 
floor. 

““Come on, Joan, help,” he 
cried. ‘“‘ They slip through my 


“Never mind, Charlie,” she 


said quietly. “‘Get back to 
bed. I'll gather them up for 
you. Come.” 


“You won’t let any of them 
give you the slip? They’re so 
damned quick, and as cunning 
as hell.” 

No, no, Charlie. Come.” 

“ All right, old girl. You’re 
a good sort. Put them in a 
box and hide them. If he sees 
them I’m done.” 

So far he had taken no 
notice of Peter Brown. His 
eyes had been too intent upon 
their own delusions. He saw 
him now, and clung to his wife 
in fresh terror. 

“He’s got me, Joan. Keep 
him offi—keep him off! I 
never meant to do it!” 

“No, no, Charlie,” said Joan 
soothingly. ‘“‘ He has come to 
help us keep him out. He is a 
friend. You can sleep quite 
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safely with him here. We’ll 
watch and watch——” 

“You’re sure, Joan? Per- 
haps he’s kidded you, so’s he 
could get in.” 

“Nonsense. You can safely 
trust him.” 

“IT give you my word I am 
your friend,’’ said Peter Brown, 
striving to give to his words 
an earnestness that would con- 
vey conviction. ‘Come, old 
chap, lie down. Your wife 
and I will see to everything.” 

Between them they got him 
back to his bunk, and there 
ensued the ghastly farce of 
collecting the imaginary dia- 
monds from the floor under 
Charlie’s frenzied directions. 
Gradually he quietened as they 
humoured his delusion, until 
at last he saw no more, and 
lay back exhausted. 

Joan held his hand, and 
again he dropped into a 
troubled sleep. 

Peter Brown, meanwhile, had 
been thinking deeply. It was 
plain that the accusation of 
the theft of Lady Pilth’s jewels 
had worked upon Conliffe’s 
mind until he had become 
convinced of its truth. It 
was that, and that alone, that 
had driven him to the ex- 
cessive drinking that had led 
to this. If only he could be 
convinced of his own innocence 
he might be brought back to 
sanity. 

He caught Joan Conliffe’s 
eyes fixed on him question- 
ingly. She removed her hand 
gently from her husband’s, 
and crossed silently to Peter 
Brown. 
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“What is to be done ? ” she 
whispered hopelessly. 

* You cannot stay with him 
—like this,’’ replied Brown. 
“* We must tell Captain Spedley 
and arrange for a steward to 
nurse him.” 

“No, no,” whispered Joan. 
** That would make him worse. 
He would be sure to think he 
had been caught. I must 
stay with him. I have quieted 
him twice—yet I am afraid.” 

“Then I must stay too. 
You cannot be alone with him. 
But first I want to try an 
experiment. If I can only 
convince him that he is in- 
nocent — it might pull him 
round. Will you watch him 
for a few minutes? I shall 
not be long away. He is sleep- 
ing more quietly now.” 

“What do you mean to 
do?” asked Joan, a strange 
fear coming into her mind. 

“‘ Bring the real diamonds ! ” 
whispered Peter Brown. 

He knew nothing of what she 
had been told earlier, and could 
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not understand the look of 
fresh horror that came into 
her eyes at his words. He 
assumed that she thought he, 
too, had lost his balance. 

*‘Don’t be afraid,’ he said 
reassuringly, under that im- 
pression. “I can get them, 
though I didn’t want to do 
it if it could have been 
avoided.” 

The mistaken knowledge that 
she held, that he was a thief, 
had never really come home to 
her. It was in the past—away 
from her experience of him. 
But Lady Pilth’s jewels! And 
he spoke calmly of the pro- 
duction of them, as though he 
had no shame in his guilt. 
She looked at him with a dumb 
horror. 

“I shall be back almost at 
once,” he said. “I hate to 
leave you alone with him, but 
this means so much, if it will 
only work.” 

He slipped from the cabin, 
and closed the door noiselessly 
behind him. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR GOATS. 


SomE months ago my daugh- 
ter, who is rather of an acquisi- 
tive disposition, suddenly elec- 
trified me at the breakfast 
table by the following an- 
nouncement— 

“Father, I have quite made 
up my mind to buy either a 
monkey or a goat.” 

As the young lady has a 
weird habit of getting her own 
way, I forbore to argue the 
point, and at once plumped 
for the latter animal. A goat, 
I reflected, would be kept in 
its proper place—the stable 
or a shed—and would eat 
grass and superfluous vege- 
tables; also it might on occa- 
sion act as an additional safety- 
valve for the feelings of my 
much-respected but somewhat 
short - tempered housekeeper, 
who, when anything goes criss- 
cross in the household, finds 
consolation in dosing my two 
long - suffering dogs, who, 
strange to relate, simply adore 
her. I may add that I have 
been informed on good au- 
thority that the dogs really 
play the part of whipping- 
boys to myself—in other words, 
that I am the real culprit, as 
having interfered with the 
housekeeper’s province. In 
fact, “‘Quidquid delirant reges, 
plectuntur Achivi.” All I can 
Say is, that so long as the 
good lady does not interfere 
with my internal economy, I 
am content to let her have her 
Own way either with dog—or 
goat. <A goat, then, might 
be a tolerable if not wholly 


welcome guest; but heaven 
preserve me from a monkey, 
which, for all I knew to the 
contrary, might be expected to 
eat and sleep inside the house. 
Moreover, the beast bites. 

“Well, if you really want a 
goat, I’ll give you one.” 

“A nice Nanny - goat, 
father ? ” 

“It certainly won’t be a 
Billy,” I responded, having 
many years ago had a far too 
intimate acquaintance with an 
evil-smelling patriarch of the 
tribe, who went by the name 
of ‘‘ Sweet William.”’ The very 
charming and hospitable family 
to whom William belonged 
kept him—so I was once in- 
formed—for old association’s 
sake. My own experience of 
association with the old warrior 
was that he left his taint on 
hands and clothes for a solid 
fortnight. 

**You'll have to: milk the 
creature,” I presently  re- 
marked. 

**Oh! I shall love to milk 
her, and—you’ll buy the milk.” 

As the result of a telephonic 
communication with a friendly 
auctioneer, I reaped the follow- 
ing information :— 

1st. That ours being a goaty 

district, a good many of 
the animals came into the 
local market. 

2nd. That owing to the War 

and other causes, the price 
for Nanny-goats ruled high, 
and I might have to pay 
as much as two guineas 


for a good specimen. 
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As the ordinary prices of the 
creatures were altogether un- 
known to me, I fixed two 
guineas as my limit, and 
awaited developments. On the 
afternoon of the following mar- 
ket day the auctioneer tele- 
phoned as follows :— 

“IT have executed your com- 
mission. Will you send your 
car, or shall I hire a cart ? ”’ 

Porterage and carriage not 
being cheap commodities in 
this part of the world, I elected 
to send my old car, and, not 
knowing. ,whether our goat 
might not turn out obstreper- 
ous—for I ;seemed to remem- 
ber that Sweet William was 
never anything else than ob- 
streperous—on the journey, I 
took what turned out to be 
@ very necessary precaution, 
sending in my strong-armed 
gardener and some coils of 
thinnish but quite reliable rope. 
An hour later the car returned, 
and my two men proceeded 
to unship not a single goat only, 
but a full cargo of the animals. 

I had got so far as ‘‘ What 
the devil—” when the chauffeur 
handed me the auctioneer’s 
memorandum. 

“Goats ran cheap to-day, 
so I bought you this lot for 
428. 6d.” 

Now, as a rule, I may like 
to have a good run for my 
money, but when the run 
turned out to be a run of 
goats, I might have preferred 
@ pecuniary sacrifice. The herd 
worked out at one brown Nanny 
with two brown Billy kids, 
one white Nanny with one 
white Billy kid; and whereas 
each and every member of 
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the party had to be extricated 
from his own or her own and 
somebody else’s share of the 
rope, and when disentangled 
required to be held by some 
human being, most of my 
household were pressed into 
the service, and the yard fairly 
resounded with the plaintive 
bleatings of the captives. 

**Now, where shall we put 
them, father ? ” 

** Anywhere where they won’t 
make that d—d noise.” 

Two loose-boxes were eventu- 
ally assigned to the two families, 
and when the kids, which appar- 
ently wanted nourishment, pres- 
ently got their mouths full and 
ceased talking, I was favoured 
with a dissertation on their 


“Do you know, father,”’ said 
the owner of the goats, who, 
having borrowed a goat-book, 
had evidently studied the sub- 
ject, ‘‘ the white Nanny and her 
kid are Alpine goats, and the 
brown lot are Toggenburgs,— 
they are much the best sorts, 
much better than English 
goats.” 

“Because they make more 
noise ? ”’ I suggested. 

“Of course not — because 
they give more milk.” 

“Well, that’s all right so 
long as they don’t expect me 
to milk them.” 

“Oh, I shall love to milk 
them; I’ve often milked a 
cow.” 

‘*‘ And what are they going 
to eat?” 

“Oh, anything; goats eat 
anything you like to give them, 
and they live on very little.”’ 

The first part of this asser- 
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tion proved to be literally 
true. The thing has yet to be 
discovered which the white 
Nanny, Victoria by name, the 
most omnivorous of the gang, 
will not eat with relish and 
digest with ease. Apart from 
her ordinary grass and vegetable 
diet she has sampled my straw 
hat, the contents of my tobacco- 
pouch, the tails of my shooting- 
coat, the fringe of the house- 
keeper’s skirt, &c. 

Per contra, the idea that a 
goat will live on very little is 
absolutely erroneous—that is, 
unless by any accident our 
goats are exceptions to the 
rule. Neither Victoria nor Alex- 
andra—the Toggenburg—ever 
seem to put on an ounce of 
flesh, but they are both blessed 
with weirdly healthy or, indeed 
on occasion, unhealthy appe- 
tites, and it seems to my 
untutored mind that every 
member of the goat tribe is 
prepared at any hour of the 
day to assimilate any form of 
food—in preference, I should 
add, to what is actually offered 
to it. Yew in any quantity 
is, I believe, fatal to most 
animals. As a natural result 
of the interdiction to eat yew, 
either of the matrons will do 
her level best to pull my arms 
out of joint in a prolonged 
struggle to get a real good 
mouthful off a yew-tree which 
she has to pass on her way 
to or from one of the recog- 
nised feeding-grounds. When 
on one fell occasion Victoria, 
tethered in the middle of most 
luxurious grass, managed to 
break her rope’ and at once 
proceeded to wreck four beds 
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of choice young rose-bushes, I 
found myself expected to find 
consolation in the remark: 
“* Wasn’t it lucky, father, that 
she did not go for the yew- 
tree ? ” 

I must own that at that 
comparatively early date of 
our acquaintanceship I could 
better have spared Victoria than 
my roses. 

On one occasion when my 
two men were having a real 
field-day at “tidying up” 
in the garden—.e., trimming 
an over-redundant pear-tree, 
cutting back a collection of 
globe artichokes that had run 
into flower, reducing to its 
proper dimensions a mighty 
rambler rose, and clearing out 
the overgrowth of a too much 
crowded herbaceous border—I 
seized the opportunity of seeing 
how much a goat really would 
eat at a sitting. Victoria hap- 
pened at the time to be other- 
wise occupied, and her diet 
was strictly limited, but Alex- 
andra and Johnnie, the male 
kid, were tethered on the lawn, 
of which I commanded a good 
view. Between them in the 
course of the morning the pair 
devoured a full barrow-load of 
rose-cuttings, two huge cab- 
bages, two good armfuls of 
pear-shoots, four large globe 
artichokes, with a plentiful 
allowance of stalk and leaves, 
and a varied assortment of 
stuff from the herbaceous bor- 
der. Not for one minute, to 
the best of my belief, did either 
of the creatures slack off be- 
tween 9.45 A.M. and 1.15 P.M., 
and I left them hard at it 
when I went in to lunch. On 
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my return an hour later they 
were taking a siesta after having 
accounted for everything with- 
in reach, but so soon as they 
caught sight of me they both 
bounded to their feet and 
asked for more. 
Now what, I may be asked, 
are the leading characteristics 
of the goat? Briefly the fol- 
lowing :— 
ist. An intense desire to be 
at all times and on all 
occasions somewhere else. 

2nd. A rooted determination 
to eat every form and kind 
of forbidden fruit. 

3rd. A general inclination 

to do those things that 
ought not to be done, and 
to leave undone those 
things that ought to be 
done. 

To take the last-named first. 
It is a good goat’s business 
to give milk, and I have every 
reason to believe that both 
Victoria and Alexandra are, 
what in the case of cows 
would be called, good milkers. 
But oh, the milking of the 
creatures! If Job was never 
called upon to milk an obsti- 
nate goat on a hot day, he 
was spared a very severe trial 
of patience. A week or so after 
the arrival of the herd the kids 
were duly weaned, the brown 
youngsters returned to the 
market, where they fetched the 
magnificent sum of five shil- 
lings; and as my daughter 
refused to part with Johnnie, 
the white kid, due precautions 
were taken to ensure that he 
should not taint the air after 
the manner of Sweet William. 

That was a truly sweltering 
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afternoon in July when, as I 
was on the way to feed my 
poultry, a concourse in the 
yard attracted my attention, 
—a concourse that included my 
daughter, the housekeeper, two 
maids, the chauffeur, and— 
Victoria. The first-named five 
members of the party, one and 
all, looked uncomfortably hot 
and not particularly amiable, 
and were relieving their feelings 
by hard talking; while Vic- 
toria, who was apparently har- 
nessed to the pump, seemed 
to be comparatively cool, but 
otherwise uncomfortable. Hav- 
ing already discovered that for 
a human being I was really 
“quite decent,” she greeted 
my arrival with an expressive 
bleat and a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, which seemed to imply, 
“Did you ever see such a lot 
of sillies in your life? I wish 
they’d leave me alone.” 

“What are you doing with 
the old lady ? ” I inquired. 

“Milking her,” was the 
answer of the chorus, and 
then I saw that they had got 
a small milk-pail, not abso- 
lutely empty, but perhaps with 
an egg-cupful of milk in it. 

“You don’t seem to have 
got much milk,” I remarked. 

“Perhaps you'd like to milk 
her yourself,” snapped my 
daughter. 

**Not my goat,” I replied 
shortly ; and then, as a happy 
thought struck me, “‘ Why don’t 
you send for Pakes ? ” 

Pakes. I should say, a far- 
mer’s bailiff, is one of the 
handiest men with animals 
that I ever encountered, and 
one of the most obliging 
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withal, and I felt that if he 
could not milk a goat, I should 
write the creature down as 
unmilkable. 

“We must get the old lady 
into a good temper, miss,” 
was the first remark of the 
expert on his arrival. 

“What puts the beast ”’— 
I did not know Victoria very 
well then—‘“‘into a good tem- 
per ? ” I inquired. 

“Nice food, sir.” 

‘**She’s been eating all day.” 

“Yes, sir; but she'll begin 
again if she gets something 
fresh.” 

And fresh food in the form 
of scraps of bread, which in 
the interests of my poultry 
I sorely grudged, and cow 
parsley, in procuring which I 
got severely stung by hidden 
nettles, being shortly provided, 
the two goats under Pakes’s 
skilful manipulation yielded 
more than two quarts of de- 
licious milk. After one or two 
lessons, my daughter, with the 
assistance of one or more at- 
tendants to act as feeders and 
holders, milked the creatures 
with tolerable success—though 
Alexandra occasionally entered 
a protest by lying down half- 
way through the process, and 
both goats had a playful habit 
of stirring the contents of the 
milk-pail with an apparently 
uncontrollable hind-leg. 

By way of exemplifying my 
pronouncements as to locality 
and choice of diet, let me give 
@ morning’s experience with 
the goats. My own experience, 
if you please. For, milking 
only excepted, as has ever 
been the case, the burden of 
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waiting upon my daughter’s 
animals for the most part 
rests upon my shoulders, 
Somewhere, then, between 
9 AM. and 10 a.m. it is my 
business to conduct the goats 
to their pasture-ground, and 
then to tether them securely. 
I will confess that years ago 
I was not inclined to envy 
the office of a retired parson, 
whom I saw acting as personal 
conductor to a party of Ameri- 
cans. But his task was light 
as compared with that of the 
personal conductor of a hungry 
goat. Hx uno disce omnes. 
Here, then, is a morning with 
Alexandra. To commence with, 
there is invariably a little scene 
acted in the stable. On my 
appearance in her stall with 
the collar, Alexandra at once 
waxes contradictory. 

‘You don’t suppose that 
I’m going to let you put that 
silly thing round my neck, do 
you?” 

Such is the purport of her 
instant retirement under the 
manger, accompanied by an 
ominous lowering of her horns. 
Now, as a matter of fact, I 
am not in the least bit afraid 
of the horns, but I know that 
it is waste of time to embark 
upon an argument with Alex- 
andra. 

** All right, old lady; you’d 
rather stay indoors to-day.” 

But almost as I close the 
door a plaintive bleat informs 
me that Alexandra has thought 
better of it, and I reopen the 
door to find her meekly offering 
her neck for the collar. So far 
so good. But “trust her not, 
she’s fooling thee.” Even as 
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she walks submissively from 
her stall I know that Alexandra, 
the strongest and most wilful 
of our goats, has firmly set her 
mind upon having a real good 
tuck in on the branches of a 
very precious pear-tree which 
grows on the wall just round 
the corner by the stable door. 
Forewarned, it will be said, 
should be forearmed, but he 
must be strong-armed indeed 
who would cope with Alex- 
andra’s sudden rush as she 
turns the corner. That is, I 
believe, a strong oarsman who 
pulls his own weight and a 
stone or two beyond it. Alex- 
andra might be safely backed 
to pull her own weight three 
or four times over. Only at 
the risk of barking my knuckles 
badly do I keep her from 
having at least one mouthful 
of the forbidden feast. Some 
logan-berries that lie just off 
our route are not sufficiently 
tempting to provoke a rush, 
and by keeping a steady strain 
on her collar I steer her past the 
bushes. But on the instant that 
we set foot inside the garden, 
some ground-ivy growing on a 
bank simply has to be sampled ; 
and as I have no particular 
affection for the ivy and my 
arms are aching, I call a truce, 
and we allow a short interval 
for refreshments. Pulled away 
—it takes some pulling, too— 
from the ivy, Alexandra makes 
a wild bolt for a yew-tree; 
but as yew is strictly taboo, 
and I am on my guard, her 
endeavour results in no yew, 
but a violent fit of choking— 
so violent indeed that she lies 
down, and is apparently making 
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preparations to give up the 
ghost. The ruse is so far 
successful that for a moment 
I relax my hold, whereupon 
the ungrateful beast suddenly 
springs to her feet, bolts back- 
wards, and so entangles my leg 
in her rope that I sit down 
heavily, while she proceeds to 
assert her temporary indepen- 
dence by snatching several 
mouthfuls from a beech hedge 
which grows on the opposite 
side of a broad walk. This is 
the last pitfall—ought I to 
say manfallf—and a moment 
later we reach the camping- 
ground, which I have carefully 
selected beforehand,—really an 
ideal stand for a goat, with 
plenty of young grass, and 
with the spreading branches of 
a cedar-tree ready to hand as 
shelter from either rain or hot 
sun. Here one would expect 
an ever-hungry animal to fall 
to work at once. Nothing of 
the sort. True to her creed 
of always feigning if not feeling 
discontent, Alexandra walks 
round and round, inspecting 
every bearing of her quarters. 
First of all she sniffs con- 
temptuously at the grass—as 
good a sample of grass as any 
reasonable animal might pray 
for—and then indulges in a 
prolonged stand on her hind- 
legs, the sole result of which 
is one minute twig from the 
lowest branch of the cedar- 
tree. Foiled in this quarter, 
she reverts to correct marching 
order, and makes a sudden 
rush in the direction of the 
beech hedge, in the hope that 
she may either uproot her 
pin, break her rope, or haply 
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find the hedge within grazing 
distance of her tether. For- 
tunately pin and rope hold 
fast, and I have so calculated 
the length of her tether that 
the hedge is a full yard beyond 
her range. 

Apropos of tethers: “Give 
@ man enough rope and he’ll 
hang himself.” That old saying 
may be applicable to humanity 
—possibly in my own case the 
rope has not been long enough. 
But—give Alexandra enough 
rope, and in the brief space 
of one hour she will do her 
level best to hang not only 
herself but pretty well every- 
thing and everybody that comes 
within its range. I can recall 
@ morning when, reluctant to 
cut a brand-new rope, I evolved 
@ new system of tethering 
Victoria. The end of the rope, 
which may have been twenty 
yards long, was firmly knotted 
round a stout tree, and then, 
making a loop, I so pegged it 
in the ground that Alexandra 
should have her ordinary allow- 
ance of some fifteen feet of 
tether. Then I proceeded to 
tether Johnnie, who always 
pines for companionship, so 
that the two goats might be 
said to be within speaking 
distance of each other, but 
without any risk of entangle- 
ment. Nor was there any rea- 
son why either animal should 
be anxious to trespass on the 
other’s feeding-ground. I hap- 
pened to be doing some weed- 
ing in their immediate vicinity, 
and so long as I was in sight 
the two animals were indulging 
in a hearty meal. Presently 
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I was summoned into the 
house to entertain a morning 
caller, and leaving my weeding- 
fork and basket, was absent 
one way or another for perhaps 
an hour. On my return I. 
found Alexandra and Johnnie 
tightly roped nose to nose 
round the cedar-tree, while 
my basket and fork were acting 
as pendants to the trailing 
end of Johnnie’s tether, with 
the business end of the fork 
so close to his stern that had 
he been able to back or sit 
down he must inevitably have 
spiked himself. Apparently, 
Alexandra had first wrenched 
out her restraining pin, then 
had proceeded to entangle her- 
self with Johnnie, whose pin 
the united efforts of the pair 
had also uprooted, and finally, 
in her anxiety to get rid of 
her captive, had walkedfround 
and round the tree, until she 
had wound herself up tight 
and could go no farther. And 
the addition of my weeding 
apparatus was probably due 
to her own—or indeed it may 
be every goat’s—innate curi- 
osity. Neither Alexandra nor 
Victoria ever did see me carry- 
ing a basket without at once 
evincing a desire to examine 
its contents. However, it is 
idle to speculate on the whys 
or wherefores of a goat’s move- 
ments, and all I know is that 
what with tight knots and a 
maze of minor entanglements, 
it took me a solid half-hour 
to restore matters to their 
original basis. 

But I seem to have left 
Alexandra ruminating. When 

35 
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she has finally made up her 
mind that she can do no exe- 
cution either on the branches 
of the tree or the beech hedge, 
and that both pin and rope 
hold firm, she draws herself 
up opposite to me, and com- 
mences to bleat loudly. I 
know the old goat so well 
that I can construe her com- 
plaint. “Here, I say, you 


. don’t call this a proper place 


for a self-respecting female ! 
Grass! Yes, of course there 
is grass, but I’m off grass 
to-day. And those beastly 
boughs are so high; you saw 
that I couldn’t reach them 
or the hedge either. What? 
You’re going to leave me here, 
are you? Then I shall just 
go and gnaw the bark of your 
nasty old cedar-tree.” 

As I happen to know that 
the cedar is tough enough to 
resist any serious gnawing, and 
that when I return ten minutes 
later with Johnnie I shall find 
Alexandra hard at work on 
the despised grass, I take my 
leave. I feel that at any rate 
it will be all plain sailing with 
Johnnie, who is really a most 
virtuous little goat, almost too 
virtuous to be interesting. 
From his youth up he has 
been the pet of the household 
and the playmate of the dogs, 
and the thing that he longs 
for most in the world is the 
presence of company, whether 
genial or otherwise. So long 
as either man, dog, goat, or 
cat is within what he chooses 
to consider speaking distance, 
Johnnie will graze away hap- 
pily ; but on the instant that 
he finds himself quite alone, 


he will fill the air with lamenta- 
tions. During the temporary 
absence of Victoria and Alex- 
andra on a matrimonial visit, 
I found that I must either git 
and smoke my pipe in full view 
of Johnnie, or else tether one 
of the dogs—Susan, my daugh- 
ter’s terrier for choice—to keep 
him company. Otherwise I 
am sure that he would have 
pined away to nothing. At 
the time that I am writing he 
is a very happy little goat, as 
his small step-sister, Patricia, 
seems always able to find out 
where he is grazing, and runs 
away from her mother to play 
with him. But he is yet true 
to his early love, Susan, who 
is ever ready to lick his nose, 
worry his legs, and, generally 
speaking, to bully him. His 
expression—no two goats have 
quite the same expression—is 
ever that of a Christian martyr. 
But I fancy that his looks belie 
him. For I should write down 
Johnnie as a very happy though 
humble - minded goat, not 
equipped perhaps with too 
much brain-power, but wise 
enough to be absolutely con- 
vinced that neither human nor 
any other animal could be 
intentionally unkind to him. 
Not, however, such plain 
sailing on this particular morn- 
ing as I have bargained for. 
For Johnnie, having discovered 
that he is alone in the stable, 
is nervously anxious to get 
out, and so soon as I produce 
his collar, thinks to accelerate 
matters by forcing his head 
through the upper rounds of 
the fron railing which fences 
the front of the stall to which 
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he has been relegated since 
Nelly, my spaniel, took pos- 
session of his loose-box. To 
get the head in is, for an animal 
of the goat’s shoving power, a 
simple enough matter. Sed 
revocare caput. That task is 
mine, and it taxes all my 
ingenuity. Not only have I 
to do the job without hurting 
Johnnie, but so far from getting 
any assistance, I get entirely 
the reverse, the stupid little 
beast having made up his mind 
that if he shoves hard enough 
his body will follow the lead 
of his head. Hurrah! I have 
got the head back at last, and 
albeit there may be slight 
abrasions of the skin, Johnnie 
is not seriously the worse for 
wear. As a matter of course, 
on his passage to the lawn 
he makes attempts to sample 
the various kinds of forbidden 
fruit that have been enumer- 
ated. But fortunately for my 
arms, he has not half the pulling 
powers of Alexandra, and has 
to rest content with a few 
mouthfuls of ivy. Arrived at 
his feeding-ground, he loses 
no time in setting to work ; 
and by this time Alexandra 
is so busily occupied that she 
merely looks up, and favours 
me with a single bleat of 
recognition. 

But where is Victoria on this 
fine morning? That estimable 
matron is at present happily 
occupied with the nurture and 
education of her late-born child, 
Patricia, of whom more anon. 
Victoria herself has many of 
Alexandra’s characteristics, but 
is easier to deal with, as being 
far away the more greedy and 
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less fastidious of the pair. Now 
and again Victoria is good 
enough to pose as an object- 
lesson to her over-dainty sister 
in misfortune. On a day when 
I fancy that provender is run- 
ning short, I may appear with 
a good armful of ground ash, 
cow parsley, cabbage leaves, 
&c., and my appearance will 
be at once greeted by each goat 
with boundings in the air, 
strainings of the tether, and 
joyous bleatings. As Alexan- 
dra chances to be nearest to 
me, I deposit my bundle before 
her. Never was gift-horse more 
rigidly inspected. Though I 
know that I am offering her 
several sorts of food to her 
liking, she turns the bundle 
over and over with her nose, 
possibly samples a single leaf, 
and then looks up at me as one 
who would say, “‘Haven’t you 
really got anything better than 
this stuff?” 

“ All right, Alexandra. We’ll 
see what Victoria will say to 
it,”” and I gather up my-bundle 
and proffer it to Victoria, who 
promptly begins a vigorous 
meal, eating everything as it 
comes. 

Then follow loud protesta- 
tions from Alexandra and plain- 
tive bleatings from Johnnie, 
and eventually I divide the 
spoil and go away with the 
certainty that the two matrons 
will devour every vestige of 
their shares, and be ready to 
eat between them the half of 
Johnnie’s, which he is sure to 
leave. For Johnnie, though 
no mean feeder, evidently pre- 
fers young grass to any other 
form of food, with the exception 
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perhaps of the small dole of 
bran which constitutes his even- 
ing meal. 

But Patricia? A naughtier, 
more winsome, and more wholly 
attractive little kid it would 
be impossible to imagine. Pure 
white, like her mother is or 
ought to be, she is built—so 
Pakes informs me—on the best 
possible goat lines. 

“A rare good milker I'll 
warrant her to be when her 
time comes,”’ was the author- 
ity’s dictum. At present she 
is a rare good player, and ready 
pretty well every hour of the 
day to enjoy a romp with any 
biped or quadruped whom she 
can induce to sport with her. 
Filial affection is not strongly 
developed, as she too clearly 
regards her mother in the light 
of a very convenient peripa- 
tetic milk-pump rather than as 
a congenial companion. Nor 
can I represent Victoria as 
being a model mother. In the 
week following her confinement 
I paid many a visit to Victoria 
in her stall, and could not help 
noticing that, when the old 
lady came up to eat out of my 
hand, it was a matter of entire 
indifference to her whether she 
was standing on her baby or 
on the floor; nor did the 
struggles of the living platform 
in any way spoil the pleasure 
of the meal. We goat-herds 
were not a little amused to 
find that at a very early stage 
of her existence Patricia had 
so far gauged the depths of 
her mother’s awkwardness as 
to adopt her own methods of 
self-defence by coiling herself 
up either in the old lady’s 


feeding-bowl, which stood in 
one corner of the stall, or under 
the manger in another. Pretty 
as she looked in the bowl, we 
thought it advisable to en- 
courage the safer refuge under 
the manger, and she readily 
adopted a small wooden box, 
which was placed there as her 
only bedstead. Latterly, as 
she has outgrown the box, she 
has been promoted to a tin 
foot-pan, which a leak rendered 
useless for its original purpose, 
and she seems to be delighted 
with the change. But far more 
important has been her pro- 
motion to outdoor life, which 
great event came to pass when 
she was a fortnight old. Like 
a child freshly emancipated 
from the schoolroom, Patricia 
seems to enjoy every minute 
of the day, and there being 
no governess at hand to inter- 
fere with her liberty, she makes 
the fullest use of it, and never 
seems to tire. Her favourite 
playmate for the first week 
was Susan, the terrier, and the 
great game was ‘“‘ King of the 
Castle,” the castle being re- 
presented by what I take to 
be an old mounting-stone which 
stands just outside our yard 
gate. On to this stone both 
animals would jump simul- 
taneously from different sides, 
and almost as they landed, 
down would go Patricia’s head, 
and it was a case of overboard 
with Susan. Later on I found 
myself pressed into the service, 
and as I was too heavy to 
dislodge and took up too much 
room on the stone, Patricia 
invented a new game for my 
benefit, putting me to stand 
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with my legs rather close to- 
gether while she forced a pas- 
sage between them. [If I 
affected to be tired and sat 
down on the stone, the same 
game could be played with 
my arms; and occasionally hav- 
ing forced her way through on 
to my lap, she would stand up 
with her forefeet on my shoul- 
ders and examine the texture 
of my hair. This presently 
led to the discovery that if 
she could not dislodge my 
whole person, it was @ com- 
paratively simple matter to 
knock my straw hat off, and 
this feat it has amused her to 
perform a full dozen times in 
succession. And then in the 
middle of our game she has 


suddenly jumped off my lap. 


and rushed off to refresh her- 
self at the milk-pump, which 
has been alternately grazing 
and watching our performances. 
Indeed I seem to be regarded 
both by mother and child in 
the light of a benevolent grand- 
father, who may be trusted 
by the one to play the part of 
dry-nurse to the infant, by 
the other to be ready to be 
teased at any hour of the day. 
Now and again Victoria grows 
seriously alarmed if the child, 
who is over-fond of wandering, 
goes off on her own account, 
and pays a prolonged visit to 
Johnnie, who is grazing in 
another -part of the grounds, 
and I find myself appealed to 
to recover the truant. Patricia, 
on her side, has all the wilful- 
ness of her sex; and when I 
have sufficient reasons for not 
desiring her company, my at- 
tempts to close the yard door 
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in her face havefmore than 
once resulted in a regular 
pitched battle, as she on the 
one hand has made up her mind 
to follow me, and on the other 
hand it is no easy matter to 
shove her back and to shut 
the door simultaneously. A 
very good reason for not allow- 
ing her the freedom of the yard 
lies in the fact that she is by 
way of permanently spoiling 
the temper of an old white 
hen, which, having surrepti- 
tiously hatched six chickens, 
has brought them into the 
yard for educational purposes, 
and now chooses to consider 
the yard as her exclusive prop- 
erty. She has evidently taught 
both dogs to keep their dis- 
tance, and I have myself re- 
ceived a most convincing dig on 
the calf as I was walking away 
after refilling her water-tin. 
Patricia, however, simply re- 
gards the hen as what the 
modern generation is pleased 
to call “a real old sport,” 
though she cannot quite under- 
stand why this new friend will 
not play out to the finish a 
game that has been specially 
invented for her. So simple 
a game too—the idea being 
that the hen should chase 
Patricia across the yard and 
up a flight of stone steps 
which lead to a loft, and that, 
so soon as they have both 
reached the top step, the hen 
should be knocked off again. 
The flat race is quite to the 
hen’s liking, and she chases 
Patricia, who with her hop, 
step, and jump action easily 
keeps ahead, at her best speed ; 
but the last part of the pro- 
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gramme does not appeal to 
her, and she stops short at 
the steps, casts a vengeful 
glance at Patricia, who is 
dancing about at the top and 
challenging her pursuer to come 
up and be knocked off, and 
presently returns to her chick- 
ens. Within half an hour she 
will probably be invited to 
play again. One good reason 
that I have for discouraging 
the game lies in the fact that 
in the course of one of her 
headlong rushes, the hen, 
not Patricia, has permanently 
lamed one of her chickens. 
And now good-bye, Patricia ! 
You are a funny little goat, 
and I hope that in due course 
you will fulfil your destiny, 
and become the best milker 
of the herd. 

Hitherto, except in the case 
of the younger generation, I 
seem to have dealt only with 
the worst phases in a goat’s 
character. Let me now pro- 
ceed to enumerate their virtues. 

In the first place, they are 
very intelligent, infinitely more 
so than sheep, so that I cannot 
help fancying that, when the 
sheep rank as the good and the 
goats as the bad folk in the 
Bible, the interpretation is that 
the latter animal is commonly 
more knave than fool, and the 
former more fool than knave. 
Very good people—alas! that 
I should say it—too frequently 
are extraordinarily insipid, and 
I may add that the business 
side of a really good parson’s 
character is too often imper- 
fectly developed. But how, 
it may be asked, have I gauged 
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the superior intelligence of the 
goat? Simply from this fact ; 
a goat will recognise a friendly 
footstep in the distance, and 
will at once bleat out an ap- 
propriate remark either in 
the way of a welcome or cry 
of distress—two wholly dif- 
ferent sounds: the welcome 
because the animal dearly loves 
companionship, the cry of dis- 
tress because in Alexandra’s 
case she has either got herself 
badly entangled in her rope 
or has eaten everything edible 
within her reach ; in Victoria’s, 
because Patricia has run away 
out of her sight, and she wants 
me to go and see that the child 
has not got into mischief. 

In the second place, not 
only is a goat very affectionate 
towards those whom it knows, 
but it is kindly disposed towards 
both the human and other 
animals. The dog, as we all 
know, wags his tail in pleasure ; 
the cat, more commonly, in 
anger. The goat, so far as 
nature, which has not been 
very liberal to it in the matter 
of a tail, permits, follows the 
dog’s example, and my appear- 
ance will be greeted with a 
distinct wagging of each goat’s 
stumpy appendix, which will 
be more intensified if I chance 
to be carrying either an extra 
dainty in the way of food or 
my weeding-basket, which has 
been known to contain such 
a supply. The dogs of the 
establishment, more particu- 
larly Susan and Nelly, the goats 
accept as friends of the family— 
nay, even, when urgent eating 
is not in progress, as welcome 
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companions, and the occasional 
dive at a dog with the horns 
is generally sportive rather 
than vicious. Once only did 
Victoria wax seriously angry 
with Nelly, and that was when 
the latter, a comparative puppy 
and a new arrival, took a most 
unwarrantable liberty. Teth- 
ered in the vicinity of a mul- 
berry-tree, Victoria discovered 
that by standing very upright 
on her hind-legs and stretching 
her neck, she could just reach 
an overhanging branch. She 
had been standing thus for 
two or three minutes when 
the spaniel, a most irreverent 
little lady, having come out 
prepared to play with Victoria 
or any other animal, suddenly 
seized the old goat’s stumpy 
tail and gave it no mere 
tweak, but a substantial pull. 
In half no time Victoria was 
on all fours, and prepared 
seriously to resent the un- 
provoked attack. But the dog, 
who seemed to know the exact 
length of the tether, sat quietly 
down, wagging its tail just 
out of reach of the horns, but 
near enough to lick the goat’s 
nose with her long tongue, 
and within two or three minutes 
@ truce was concluded. And 
although I have heard it alleged 
that Alexandra has a queer 
temper, she has certainly never 
shown it to myself, and will 
often condescend to play with 
Patricia, though she is prone 
to lodge an objection when 
the heedless little thing, once 
in a way, mistakes her for the 
milk-pump. 

Finally, a goat appeals to 


me as being by far the most 
self-dependent of all domestic 
animals. It is true that when 
tethered it will invite human 
assistance to readjust the rope 
when entangled, to provide it 
with water, &c.; but if left 
untethered and to its own 
devices, it will shortly prove 
its ability to fend for itself 
in every way, making a bee- 
line over hedges or through 
wire fences to whatever form 
of food it fancies, and selecting 
the most shady and comfortable 
spot for the midday siesta. 

One is apt to wonder how 
the scapegoat of the Old Testa- 
ment fared in after life. Well 
enough, I should be inclined 
to say, if it chanced to be a 
goat of ordinary intelligence. 
To such a one a free and un- 
fettered life in the wilderness 
would strongly appeal, and both 
food and companionship, even 
if they took some finding, 
would in due course be pro- 
cured. That either the sins 
of the people, or the implied 
curse, would rest heavily on 
its shoulders, can hardly be 
imagined; and even if the 
outcast eventually fell a prey 
to some wild beast, at any rate 
it would have been granted 
that fighting chance for life 
which was denied its more 
highly-esteemed but short-lived 
brother. I may add _ that 
my recollections of “Sweet 
William ” tend to the belief 
that a full-grown male goat 
would be found an out-of-the- 
way tough customer to tackle, 
whether as opponent or article 
of diet. 
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A WORD IN SEASON, 


BY J. A. STRAHAN, 


MANY years ago I was slightly 
acquainted with a Member of 
Parliament who was a great 
star in the firmament of fashion. 
He was a man of good birth, 
and originally of great fortune. 
Towards middle life he had 
the ill-luck to lose the bulk of 
his property. After that the 
only change in his ways which 
his friends noticed was that 
instead of drinking claret and 
champagne, as he did copiously 
before his disaster, he now 
drank nothing but whisky of 
a not well-known brand. 
Whether it was in a smart 
house or a smart club, or 
whether he himself or some 
one else was paying, he in- 
variably called for that whisky, 
and would drink nothing else. 
As in early life he always 
expressed abhorrence of all 
whiskies, his friends were in- 
clined to regard his conduct as 
in the nature of a penance for 
his folly in losing his fortune ; 
but after his death the real 
explanation came to light: he 
had been living on an allow- 
ance paid him by the manu- 
facturer of that whisky, on 
condition that he drank noth- 
ing else in public. This seems 
an easy way of earning one’s 
bread; but if he really de- 
tested the drink, his life as a 
professional whisky drinker can 
hardly be described as all beer 
and skittles. 

Thomas Creevey, who died 





in 1838, was an earlier example 
of a man of fashion who earned 
a comfortable livelihood by 
being fashionable. He, too, 
was a Member of Parliament, 
but a man of no birth and no 
fortune. Yet, without con- 
cealing these defects, he lived 
for seventy years on the fat 
of the land. Those years were 
spent in dining and staying 
with princes and peers, and 
in chronicling all he saw and 
heard in so doing in diaries 
and letters. When he died 
he left behind him property to 
the value of four hundred 
pounds, and diaries and letters 
to the value of as many thou- 
sands. The diaries have dis- 
appeared (Lord Brougham saw 
to that) ; but his letters, which 
were in the custody of his step- 
niece, have been preserved, and 
after very judicious editing 
some of them have been pub- 
lished. They give an enlight- 
ening view of the ways of 
Thomas Creevey, and of aristo- 
cratic society at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 

The ways of Mr Creevey 
which enabled him to live with 
and upon some of the wealthiest 
and noblest families in Eng- 
land were the making of him- 
self agreeable to the women 
and amusing to the men of 
those families. In other words, 
he cultivated assiduously his 
social and conversational gifts, 
and did so in such a successful 
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manner that he was always 
heartily welcome to the best 
tables in the town and the 
best castles in the country. 
Nobody knew more or could 
retail better social gossip or 
funny stories. In his old age 
he met rivals, and did not like 
them. Thus, he notes, on 25th 
April 1832: ‘“ Yesterday I 
dined at Stanley’s [afterwards 
Lord Derby, the Rupert of 
debate, as Disraeli called him). 
Mr Macaulay and Mr Gordon 
were the only performers after 
dinner, and two more noisy 
vulgar fellows I never saw.” 

Mr Creevey was understood 
to be an Irishman by descent, 
but personally he never was 
in Ireland till his sixtieth year. 
In 1828 he crossed the Channel. 
In that country there was the 
normal crisis in public affairs, 
the crisis on this particular 
occasion being over O’Connell 
and Catholic Emancipation. 
That, however, made no differ- 
ence to Mr Creevey. His life 
in Ireland was just the same 
as it had been in England— 
a sort of royal progress from 
the mansion of one great noble 
to that of another, with state 
dinners from time to time to 
introduce to him the most 
distinguished persons by birth 
or office of the land. 

One of these dinners was 
given by the then Lord Lieu- 
tenant, that Lord Anglesey who 
left one of his legs under a 
monument upon the field of 
Waterloo. (His lordship, by 
the way, complained to Mr 
Creevey that the owner of the 
farm on which the monument 


stood was making a large for- 
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tune by charging visitors a fee 
for viewing it.) At this dinner, 
among many other illustrious 
persons, were Bush (called 
Burke in the published letters), 
Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench, and Plunket, then Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, 
the two most celebrated orators 
and wits of their time. During 
dinner the Lord Lieutenant 
said across the table— 

“‘ Why, Mr Creevey, you have 
quite taken root in Ireland.” 

“I have been very much 
delighted with it, my lord,” 
replied Mr Creevey. 

“* Have you been in the North 
at all? ” asked his Excellency. 

““No, my lord,” answered 
Mr Creevey; “I have not 
courage to go into the disturbed 
part of Ireland. I prefer the 
tranquillity of the South.” 

Upon which, Mr Creevey in- 
forms his correspondent, “ The 
two Chief Justices were pleased 
to smile; so did my Lord 
Lieutenant, and keeping his 
eyes fixed on me, he concluded, 
‘ Will you drink a glass of wine 
with me, Mr Creevey #’ ‘ With 
great pleasure, my lord.’ ” 

Mr Creevey’s little joke, you 
see, was appreciated by his 
company. That joke was made 
almost a hundred years ago. 
It would serve equally well 
to-day. Then, as now, the 
South of Ireland was in a state 
of war, and the North of Ireland 
in a state of peace. And then, 
as now, the war in the South 
was @ war which was no war, 
and the peace in the North was 
@ peace which was no peace. 

The war which was then 
being carried on in the South 
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was, like the war being carried 
on there now, a campaign of 
open assassination by a small 
body of gunmen, wearing noth- 
ing to distinguish them from, 
and assisted through sympathy 
or tolerated through terrorism 
by, the peaceful population. 
Mr Creevey gives an example 
of this kind of warfare. Among 
the noblemen with whom he 
stayed was Lord Hutchinson, 
a descendant of the greatest and 
most successful place - hunter 
that even Ireland ever knew, 
but himself a popular landlord 
and a supporter of the popular 
party. A tenant of a large 
farm of Lord Hutchinson’s 
proved an utterly incapable 
farmer. At last, when he had 
got £700 in arrears with his rent, 
Lord Hutchinson could stand 
it no longer; and having for- 
given him the £700 arrears, 
insisted on his moving to a 
smaller holding. A new tenant 
was obtained for the large 
farm. What happened to him 
is best told in Mr Creevey’s 
own words: “ He was cruelly 
murdered, certainly by the sug- 
gestion and consent of the out- 
going tenant. This in a village, 
too, where the murder lasted 
two hours, was known to be 
going on, and no one would 
help the unfortunate victim.” 
What difference is there be- 
tween this and dozens of similar 
crimes committed within the 
last year except that the motive 
in it was agrarian and in them 
political? Is there any differ- 
ence in the cowardly brutality 
of the murderers or the 
cowardly apathy of the neigh- 
bours ? 


The motives for murders in 
Ireland vary from time to time, 
but in these respects they are 
always the same. The methods 
followed are identical. These 
take one of two shapes. In 
both the actors are men in 
civilian dress and with hidden 
weapons. In the first shape 
they assemble behind hedges 
or in village cabins, and fire 
from ambush upon a passing 
patrol of soldiers or police, or 
@ solitary magistrate or Loyal- 
ist. If they bring their in- 
tended victims down, they come 
from their hiding-place and 
finish off the wounded; if 
they miss them, they cut and 
run. In the second shape they 
drag a man from his bed at 
midnight and butcher him, or 
they dog him about the streets, 
sometimes even strike up a 
friendly conversation with him 
till they get him into a con- 
venient corner, when they shoot 
him in the back. Is a campaign 
carried on in this way to be 
called war, civil or otherwise ? 
And is the person who carries 
it on, when caught, to be 
treated as an honourable war- 
rior? This is the claim the 
murderers make, and this is 
the claim their friends in the 
English press and pulpit sup- 
port. How would such men 
be treated in ordinary inter- 
national war ? 

The same people who wish 
these cowardly assassins to be 
treated as honest soldiers are 
also furious against what are 
called reprisals—that is, pun- 
ishment of the local population 
for crimes committed in its 
midst. If ever reprisals are 
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justifiable, it is in these crimes, 
because in their case the crimi- 
nals are invariably assisted by 
the sympathy or tolerated by 
the terror of the local popula- 
tion. This has always been, 
and still is the case. In the 
very year that Mr Creevey 
visited Ireland, Lalor Sheil was 
telling in the ‘New Monthly 
Magazine ’ the story of a mur- 
der in Munster. ‘Strange to 
tell,’ he writes, “the whole 
body of the peasantry in the 
neighbourhood of Rath Cannon 
[where the victims lived], and 
far beyond it, entered into a 
league for the perpetration of 
this abominable crime; and 
while the individuals who were 
marked out for massacre were 
unconscious of what was going 
forward, scarcely a man, 
woman, or child looked them 
in the face who did not know 
they were marked out for 
death.” And that is the case 
to-day. The number of what 
may be called professional as- 
sassins in Ireland is by common 
consent very small. Who they 
are and who their intended 
victims is known to everybody 
in their neighbourhood except 
the victims themselves and 
the authorities, and even they 
have shrewd suspicions, though 
no legal evidence. If the 
peasants and workmen would 
give that evidence, every man 
of them would within a month 
be on trial for his life; but 
they will not give evidence, 
and not infrequently they, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, give assist- 
ance. How can punishment 
for crimes under such circum- 
stances be allotted except by 
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reprisals !—which, like revenge, 
is no doubt a kind of wild 
justice, but the only kind of 
justice possible. After all, there 
are such things as accessories 
to crimes before and after the 
act. 

And in fact punishment by 
reprisals has been and is the 
method invariably adopted in 
such cases. Reprisals are of 
two kinds, which may be called 
respectively direct and in- 
direct. Direct reprisals consist 
in destroying the property of 
persons who are presumed to 
know who the criminals are, 
and who will not give evidence 
against them. Indirect re- 
prisals consist in levying con- 
tributions on the inhabitants 
of the districts in which crimes 
are committed. Both have the 
defect that innocent people 
are liable to suffer under them. 
The chief difference is that 
under the indirect method in- 
nocent people are sure to suffer, 
while under the direct method, 
if properly controlled, that 
should rarely occur. 

Can anything be more unjust 
than this? Last year a district 
inspector of police was trans- 
ferred from the South of Ire- 
land to the ultra - Loyalist 
town of Lisburn. Shortly after 
the transfer strangers to Lis- 
burn waylaid him one Sunday 
on his road home from church, 
and in his wife’s presence 
brutally murdered him. So 
far from sympathising with 
the crime or concealing the 
criminals, the local inhabitants 
rose in fury, and burnt out all 
those whom they suspected 
of doing this. The widow of 
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the murdered man put in a 
claim for compensation, and 
the judge rightly and justly 
awarded her six thousand 
pounds. This money was levied 
on the inhabitants of Lisburn. 
Was there ever a more flagrant 
case of the innocent being 
punished for the sins of the 
guilty ? Yet compensation for 
malicious injuries, both to per- 
son and property, is legal in 
Ireland ; and the persons who 
protest vehemently when the 
house of a person, who must 
know who the criminal was 
and will not tell, is burnt, see 
nothing wrong in mulcting a 
whole population in damages 
for a crime which was com- 
mitted by strangers, and which 
they themselves abhorred. 
Direct reprisals carried out 
after official inquiry is as just 
@ mode of dealing with crimes 
which cannot be traced to the 
criminal owing to the toleration 
or timidity of the people as 
can be devised by the wit of 
man. But direct reprisals car- 
ried out without official or any 
inquiry by an exasperated mob, 
whether that mob consists of 
workmen, policemen, or sol- 
diers, are generally a folly, 
and not infrequently a crime. 
One example is enough to 
show this. After a massacre 
in Cork of unarmed and un- 
suspecting soldiers, a consider- 
able portion of the business 
part of the city was destroyed 
by fire. The popular view is 
that this was done by Black 
and Tans, as the auxiliary 
police are called. That the 
conflagration could not have 
been begun by this force is 
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patent if, as*I am informed, 
none of them was in the city 
till after the fire was in full 
flare; but what they did after 
they came into the city is 
another matter. Saying, how- 
ever, that the whole destruction 
was their work, what a foolish 
business it was. Commerce in 
Cork, as in the rest of Southern 
Ireland, is carried on almost 
exclusively by Protestants and 
Loyalists, and nearly all the 
warehouses burnt belonged to 
them. Indeed, the heaviest 
sufferers from these reprisals 
were the Belfast firm of Ledlie, 
Robertson, & Co., whose branch 
there was boycotted by order 
of the Sinn Feiners of Cork. 

I wonder has it ever occurred 
to any of these priests and 
pressmen and politicians who 
are declaiming against reprisals, 
and calling on the Government to 
treat the murdering of soldiers 
by men dressed as civilians 
and carrying hidden weapons 
as honourable warfare, that 
their proceedings may have 
consequences which possibly— 
I merely say possibly—they 
themselves will deprecate ? At 
this moment British troops are 
stationed in many countries 
where they have at least as 
little right to be as in Ireland, 
which has been part of the 
Empire for some seven cen- 
turies. What if the population 
in these countries began to 
think that if Englishmen re- 
garded the Irish mode of war- 
fare justifiable in Ireland, they 
must regard it as justifiable 
elsewhere? That is not at all 
unlikely. President Wilson, 
when he talked of the self- 
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determination of peoples, was 
thinking only of the peoples 
held subject by the Central 
Powers ; but many other peo- 
ples applied it to themselves, 
with the disagreeable result to 
us that he has Balkanised the 
British Empire. A writer in 
this magazine has contrasted 
the proper conduct of the Ger- 
mans in the occupied Rhine 
Provinces with the murderous 
behaviour of the Southern Irish. 
Is it wise to suggest to the 
Germans that if they are tired 
of the occupation, they are 
entitled, while wearing the garb 
of civilians, to carry hidden 
weapons and slaughter British 
soldiers in their beds or from 
behind hedges, and to protec- 
tion for their property till they 
are caught, and, when caught, 
to be treated as honourable 
prisoners of war ? 

So much for the war in 
Southern Ireland, which is no 
war. Now for the peace in 
Northern Ireland, which is no 
peace. 

Five or six months ago I 
was visited by some students 
resident in London, who de- 
sired to take a course of study 
in the University of Belfast. 
It was shortly after the Ulster 
disturbances which followed the 
murder of the district inspector 
at Lisburn, to which I have 
already referred. These dis- 
turbances had been reported 
in the bulk of the English press 
as a “ progrom ” of Catholics, 
which had left Belfast nearly 
as desolate as Louvain after 
the outbreak of German fright- 
fulness, and as dangerous to 
live in as—well, we will, say 
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New York (the home of that 
report on English atrocities in 
Ireland), where, during last 
year, there were eleven hundred 
murders. The object of the 
students’ visit to me was to 
ascertain under these circum- 
stances whether it would be 
prudent for them to carry out 
their intention of studying at 
the University of such a dis- 
tracted place. I advised them 
to go and see. They took my 
advice. After they had been 
in Belfast for a week or two, 
I asked them had they seen 
much disorder in the city. 
They replied that it seemed to 
them a good deal more orderly 
than London. I then inquired 
if they had noticed any great 
portions’ of the town laid waste 
by fire and sword, or, to be 
more exact, by fire and paving- 
stones. They answered that 
they had not so far come across 
a broken window. From all 
which I gathered that they 
had developed a notion that 
the accounts of the disturb- 
ances as reported in the English 
newspapers were, as the false 
report of Mark Twain’s death 
was declared by him to be, 
“considerably exaggerated.” 
Yet, before those students’ 
course of study was ended, 
four men were on one night 
massacred in the very centre 
of the city. So the peace was 
peace tempered by assassina- 
tion. 

Whatever may have hap- 
pened during the disturbances 
of last year, there is no doubt 
that now, so far as the vast 
bulk of the local. population 
is coneerned, peace in Belfast 
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is ardently desired and pur- 
sued. Loyalists and Nation- 
alists—or, if you will, Protes- 
tants and Catholics, or Anglo- 
Scots and Celts (they all mean 
the same things, since most 
unfortunately the political clea- 
vage of the people follows the 
line of the cleavages in re- 
ligion and race)—are more oc- 
cupied just at present with the 
task of earning their daily 
bread than the fun of fighting 
out their political differences. 
The Nationalists are even more 
occupied in this way than the 
Loyalists : for the shipbuilding, 
ship-refitting, and engineering 
work, which is done almost 
entirely by Loyalists, is fairly 
abundant; while labour in 
flax manufacture, which is 
largely in Nationalists’ hands, 
is nearly unwanted. The linen 
trade in Belfast is in much the 
same position as the cotton 
trade of Manchester: the mer- 
chants have immense stocks 
of cloth and thread in their 
warehouses which they cannot 
sell; and most of the factories 
are closed or on half-time, wait- 
ing till there arises a demand 
for their output. The long 
queues of decent hard-working 
men and women to be seen 
every day at the labour ex- 
changes, waiting patiently for 
the unemployment dole or the 
chance of a job, is not the least 
miserable of the many miserable 
sights now to be witnessed in 
Ireland. 

Not merely the vast bulk of 
the people of Belfast, but also 
the vast bulk of the people 
of those six counties which are 
to form the new Northern 
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Treland, are anxious to main- 
tain the peace. There are g 
few, however, among their pop- 
ulation, and there are many 
more among the population of 
Southern Ireland, who are at 
least as anxious to disturb it. 
Their efforts take the forms 
of murder and sabotage. So 
far, in Belfast the murders 
have always been of policemen 
coming on leave or duty from 
the South. Just before the 
London students came to Bel- 
fast, three Black and Tans 
were slaughtered in a hotel 
near the headquarters of the 
police. It was carried out in 
the usual way. The Black and 
Tans, before going to bed, went 
into the hotel bar for a drink. 
There they met a number of 
men who chatted with them in 
a friendly way. The Black and 
Tans went to bed, the other 
men remained till closing time, 
refused to leave then, but in- 
stead, secure behind the closed 
doors, rushed upstairs and mur- 
dered the sleeping policemen in 
their beds. The second mas- 
sacre was on the same lines. 
Three Black and Tans going 
home to Scotland vid Belfast 
spent a day there. At night 
they wandered about the streets, 
and when they were chatting 
with two girls in a lonely square 
they were shot in the back ; the 
two girls were wounded, and a 
passing civilian was killed, either 
because he intervened or by a 
stray shot. The next massacre 
was more audacious. Two 
Black and Tans on their way 
home to Scotland and England 


respectively were one evening 
shot in the back in a busy 
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street, some dozen men and 
women being wounded in the 
process or in the pursuit of 
the murderers. Finally, a dis- 
trict inspector was shot and 
badly wounded while leaving 
the house of a Catholic priest. 
He, too, had just come from 
the South, and was the only 
Irishman among the victims. 
So the peace of Belfast is very 
like a peace which is no peace. 

Out of Belfast the outrages 
take other forms, usually sabot- 
age—the destruction of railway 
lines and waggons, corn-stacks, 
telegraph and telephone wires, 
churches, and such-like—in the 
six counties, and the murder 
of Protestant farmers outside 
the six counties. From the 
beginning of the Sinn Fein 
movement, Protestants have 
been killed, but they were 
killed because they were police- 
men and magistrates; now 
Protestants are being killed 
merely because they are Pro- 
testants. And this practice 
has begun to show itself in 
the six counties themselves : 
the other day two Protestants 
were murdered in County Fer- 
managh. 

All this may seem merely 
the outbreak of reckless hate. 
It is not. It is work done in 
pursuance of a calculated policy 
—a policy calculated with the 
wisdom as well as the wicked- 
ness of the serpent; and it is 
well that this policy should be 
known and remembered in Scot- 
land and England, where out- 
rages of the same kind, and car- 
ried out with ‘the same object, 
are becoming common. It is the 
policy of exasperation. Its in- 
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ventors hope that, if it is carried 
on long enough, the provoked 
populace will at last in their 
fury vent their rage on Irish 
Catholics generally. With that 
absolute disregard for the 
lives of their friends as well as 
their foes, which is the most 
recent and most appalling de- 
velopment of their proceedings, 
these men would rejoice if their 
work resulted in a Sicilian 
Vespers of their co-religionists 
in Ulster or England. And 
their reason is this. During 
the war they tried to succeed 
by aiding England’s enemies, 
and they failed. Now they 
are trying to succeed by alien- 
ating her friends. They be- 
lieve that an outbreak of fury 
against Irish Catholics, either 
in Ulster or Great Britain, would 
raise so much feeling in America, 
the Colonies, and the Allied 
States, that England would 
have to concede whatever they 
chose to demand. It is the 
duty of all who wish the wel- 
fare of the Empire to take care 
not to play the gunmen’s game. 

Of the danger of such an 
outbreak, at any rate in Ulster, 
I myself have seen evidence. 
I was in Belfast when the four 
men were murdered in Victoria 
Square. The morning after the 
murder—it was a Sunday—I 
went to the scene of the crime. 
There was a considerable crowd 
there examining some bullet- 
marks on the walls. I had seen 
@ similar crowd doing the same 
in Dublin. The difference in 
demeanour struck me greatly. 
The Dubliners,smiled and chat- 
ted cheerfully as,}they looked 
at the little pits in the walls of 
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old Trinity. The Belfast men 
looked at their marks in grim 
silence. Suddenly a woman 
cried loudly, ‘‘ As sure as there 
is a God in heaven, we'll 
pay them out for this.” As 
the words were uttered, a look 
came into the men’s faces which 
made me tremble for what 
might happen. Fortunately 
their leaders’ long-given advice 
was strong enough upon them 
to check their feeling of re- 
venge, and no trouble fol- 
lowed. Let us pray that this 
self-government may continue. 

The group which favours 
this reckless policy is very 
small, and consists only of the 
more murderous fanatics among 
even the gunmen. All the 
moderate Nationalists, and most 
of the advanced Sinn Feiners, 
regard these men’s proceedings 
with great horror; but unfor- 
tunately they regard the men 
themselves with greater terror 
—a terror which ties their 
tongues when, if they had only 
courage to speak, they might 
end the policy in a month’s 
time. Even the valiant Eamon 
de Valera has become frightened 
of the evil spirit which he has 
raised, and fears that, when he 
wants to do so, he may find 
himself unable to lay it. That 
is the real cause of his recent 
approaches to the Ulster leader, 
Sir James Craig. He has begun 
to doubt whether Michael Col- 
ling is not mightier than him- 
self. We will shortly see who 
is the stronger, and whether 
the Portuguese can stop the 
policy of murder and arson, 
useless for any purpose except 
exasperation. 
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Meanwhile the  Ulstermen, 
having accepted a Home Rule 
Act which they never asked 
for, are determined to keep it, 
They stood by England as long 
as she stood by them; when 
she tired of their support, they 
resolved to rely on themselves, 
They were the less reluctant 
to do so since the vacillation 
and ineptitude of British states- 
men had led many of them to 
the view expressed by an Irish 
peer to the aforesaid Thomas 
Creevey a hundred years ago: 
“The English Government 
never take any measures re- 
specting Ireland except when 
pushed into it; and then they 
always take the wrong one.” 
Henceforth they will take their 
Own measures so far as Ulster 
is concerned; and they are, 
as their leader has already an- 
nounced, determined to retain 
the right to do so against not 
merely Southern Ireland but, 
if need arises, against England 
herself. And he has defined 
the ideals which these rights 
will be used to advance: “ De- 
votion to the Throne, close 
union with Great Britain, pride 
in the British Empire, and an 
earnest desire for peace through- 
out Ireland.” 

After the glorious victory of 
Trafalgar, William Pitt de- 
clared that England had saved 
herself by her exertions, and 
she would yet save Europe 
by her example. That is the 
Ulstermen’s resolve. They will 
by their exertions win real 
peace and prosperity for Ulster ; 
they will, by their example, win 
the same yet for the rest of 
their native land. 
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ON HAZARDOUS SERVICE. 


BY MERVYN LAMB. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—ADRIENNE GIVES THE SIGNAL AND 
RECEIVES AN ANSWER. 


ADRIENNE, or “‘ Sister Marie ”’ 
as she was now called, lost no 
time in explaining to ‘‘ le Curé ”’ 
the nature of the Allied planus, 
and the part which the patriots 
were expected to play in the 
next great offensive; for she 
had made the condition before 
starting, that the old priest 
should be told sufficient to 
enable him to carry on, should 
anything happen to herself. 

The first thing to be done 
was to rig up the wireless re- 
ceiving set, and she was able 
to explain that, with the im- 
proved form of valve which 
Jules had brought, it would be 
quite unnecessary to run the 
risk of erecting it in the Church 
Tower, but that the aerial 
could be concealed round the 
inside of an attic in the con- 
vent itself, which would very 
much simplify the whole affair. 
A new condenser had been 
manufactured by the local 
expert, and on the following 
evening they were in a position 
to receive the British com- 
muniqué. 

They took it down, waiting 
anxiously for the final groups, 
which were to contain the key ; 
and to Adrienne’s satisfaction, 
instead of the usual “ ends,” 
it read ‘‘ completion,” which, 
as she had informed “le Curé,” 
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would mean, “if you have 
arrived put out the signal to- 
morrow.” 

“Le Ouré”’ had, of course, 
full confidence in Adrienne’s 
story, apart from the fact that 
British *planes had been ob- 
served over Lille on the two 
preceding days; but ft was a 
great satisfaction to the girl 
to receive confirmation, and 
they all went to rest in a state 
of pleasurable excitement. 

As a matter of interest, it is 
now known that the enemy 
communicated with the Sinn 
Feiners prior to Oasement’s 
landing in Ireland by almost 
identical methods, which shows 
how similar difficulties inevit- 
ably lead to the adoption of 
similar solutions. 

Early next morning the sis- 
ters might have been seen in 
the high-walled close behind 
the convent, busily engaged in 
carrying large armfuls of wash- 
ing, with the ostensible object 
of putting it out to dry. Six 
sheets were first spread out 
in one line on the grass, which 
meant that Adrienne had ar- 
rived; then another row of 
sheets was laid roughly parallel 
to the first, which indicated 
that the “luggage ’”’ was also 
safe; and, finally, a third row 
to show that the patriots in- 
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tended to carry out the in- 
structions which Adrienne had 
brought. 

Then the sisters in relays 
watched from an upper case- 
ment window for the coming 
of the aeroplane, and Adrienne 
sat beside each in turn until 
the shadows began to lengthen 
in the warm autumn evening ; 
and then at last, when the 
sun was almost down, they 
heard a faint drone, and 
gradually the'r straining eyes 
picked up a tiny speck in 
the sky coming out of the 
‘setting sun. The two girls 
clasped hands, and in her 
excitement Adrienne’s grip al- 
most made the other scream 
with pain. Soon the ‘plane 
was practically over their 
heads, but at what seemed to 
them to be a great height, and 
they watched it anxiously as 
it began to swing slowly round 
in great wide circles, coming 
ever lower. At the same time 
the girls seemed to hear other 
droning, of which, however, 
Adrienne took no particular 
notice, her attention being con- 
centrated on the ’plane above 
them, which, as they could 
now see, was painted with 
rings, and therefore was not 
German. Lower it came, and 
suddenly a brilliant magnesium 
star floated down — the pilot 
had seen the signal. And then 
a curious thing happened, for 
instead of turning straight home 
as she had expected, he com- 
menced what seemed to her to 
be the most extraordinary ma- 
neuvres, but which actually 
were a series of two or three 
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loops. The people in the streets 
stopped in astonishment to look 
at the performance of this fou 
Anglais, stunting right over a 
stronghold of the enemy ; more 
particularly as three German 
*planes were approaching, which 
were hidden from Adrienne by 
the roof of the house, and 
which apparently the bold in- 
truder had not yet seen. 
Suddenly her face was 
wreathed in smiles. Surely it 
could not be!—but who else 
could it be? And her heart 
answered that it must be the 
one pilot in the world, trying 
to show her how delighted he 
was that she was safe. Oh! 
why didn’t he get away quickly? 
For at this moment two other 
*planes came into her line of 
vision, flying at a great pace 
westwards, and evidently try- 
ing to cut him off from home. 
Presumably the British pilot 
had also at last seen them, for 
he commenced to make a bee- 
line towards the setting sun; 
but to the anxious watcher it 
was obvious that he was too 
late, for the two German ma- 
chines were rapidly converging 
on him, whilst farther back 
and on the far side a third 
came into view. A few min- 
utes, which seemed like years, 
elapsed, and then the two 
leading Germans appeared to 
be just above their quarry, 
and one suddenly dived down 
on it. As a pigeon flashes in 


the sunlight, so the setting sun 
lit up the wings of one of the 
*planes as it seemed to turn 
over, and the girl’s heart stood 
still; then a machine dropped 
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like a meteor, bursting into 
flames, and leaving a trail of 
smoke hanging behind it in 
the still air, whilst shortly 
after the faint crackle of ma- 
chine-guns reached her ears. 
A terrified ‘Oh’ escaped her 
lips. Then, frozen with horror, 
she buried her face in her hands, 
unable to bear the sight, and 
shuddering as she pictured the 
machine striking the ground. 
With a great effort she regained 
her self-control and forced her- 
self to look again. Why did not 
the enemy turn back? And 
hope again sprang up in her 
breast, for all the three remain- 
ing machines were still fading 
rapidly into the distance, and 
another faint burst of firing 
reached her, any final doubts 
being removed by the sound 
of cheering from the street 
outside and shouts of ‘‘ Vive les 
Anglais !” 

An hour later a solitary 
German machine passed east- 
wards over the town in the 
twilight, and the result of the 
battle was eagerly discussed in 
many a home that night. 

To enlighten the reader in 
these happenings, it is neces- 
sary to return to the day after 
Archer and Adrienne had said 
good-bye, at the entrance to 
Folkestone Pier Station. 

The morning broke fine and 
clear, and Archer had taken a 
*plane across the Channel early, 
to be informed on arrival at 
Marquise that he had been 
posted to an Army Squadron, 
and was to return and bring 
his kit over next day. This 
was grand news, and he walked 
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on air as he stepped on board 
the steamer, for at last his 
frequent requests for more ac- 
tive employment on the front 
had been granted. 

Followed an- interview with 
“le Commandant” at Head- 
quarters, at which the latter 
showed him a town-plan of 
Lille, and explained that he 
was to look for washing, laid 
out in a garden, which latter 
he indicated on the plan. As 
to the time of the reconnais- 
sance, his squadron commander 
would decide that, as also any 
arrangements for an escort. If 
he saw the signal, he was to 
note how many lines there 
were, and then drop a flare 
and come straight back. 

This was quite a clear, 
straightforward proposition, and 
though Archer imagined that 
there might be considerable 
opposition on the part of the 
enemy, he did not say so, for 
it was not his business, 

He rather wondered why he 
had been selected, and eventu- 
ally summoned up courage to 
ask ‘‘ le Commandant ”’ whether 
by any chance it was in con- 
nection with a certain young 
lady with whom they were 
both acquainted. That officer, 
noting his blushes, remarked 
kindly— 

** Well, as a matter of fact, 
it is. Why do you ask ? ” 

““Oh, well, you know, sir, 
she helped me to escape when 
I got landed on the other side, 
so naturally she is a great 
friend of mine,’ he replied ; 
and he was just going to say 
what she had told him on the 
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boat about her mission, when 
he remembered that he had 
promised not to repeat it to any 
one, and he checked himself, 
merely adding: “ And I hope 
you have good news of her. 
Is she by any chance in Lille t ” 

“Le Commandant” smiled, 
and said: “ That’s just what 
you are going to find out, my 
boy, for it is she who is going 
to put out the signal.” 

The first two reconnaissances, 
made in the middle of the day, 
saw no sign of the signal, 
though they resulted in some 
fairly stiff fighting with the 
enemy, and Archer was much 
downcast, for it looked as if his 
worst fears had been realised. 
The squadron also got some- 
what knocked about, and it 
was thought better to send a 
single fast machine later in the 
evening, which might escape 
notice on the outward journey, 
and return after sunset, when 
the enemy did not care about 
pursuing too close to the front 
lines. 

We already know a part of 
the sequel, and the rest may 
be gathered from the verbal 
report which Archer made that 
evening when he landed. 

“I got over Lille about 
19.10 at 7000 feet, but had 
difficulty in picking out objects 
on the ground owing to the 
shadows. I came down to 
4000 feet and circled about, 
and at last I made out three 
lines of washing, about six 
pieces in each line. Then I 


started back, but was attacked 
by three Huns. One dived on 
to my tail, but I zoumed 
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and he shot past me. Before 
he could turn I gave him a 
drum, and he went down out 
of control. I did not actually 
see him hit the ground, as the 
second Hun was closing on me. 
He tried the same game, but I 
managed to avoid him, though 
I got a snick in one ear ’’— 
and he pointed to a mass of 
clotted blood,—“ nothing seri- 
ous. I did not follow him 
down, as I was rather low 
already, and did not want to 
give the ‘ Archies ’ a sitter later 
on—besides, I thought I ought 
to push on for home with the 
good news. However, he came 
at me again from below, but 
I looped and got on his tail, 
and he went down with one 
wing off. The third fellow was 
still following, and as my engine 
began to conk a bit, I thought 
I’d better have a smack at 
him, but, directly I turned, the 
blighter made off home.” 

“Probably just as well for 
you ! ” said the Squadron Com- 
mander, smiling; ‘‘and did 
you have any trouble crossing 
the lines ? ” 

“Oh, I got shot up a bit 
after the Huns left me, but no 
damage except a hole through 
my trousers, though I am afraid 
the new 8.E. is rather knocked 
about.” 

** All right,” said the Squad- 
ron Commander, “‘ I’ll see about 
that. Now you’d better go off 
to hospital and have your ear 
seen to, whilst I ring up Head- 
quarters.” 

“T’m not going near any 
hospital, sir,” replied Archer ; 
“* they will fill me up with their 
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anti-tetanus filth and lay me up 
fora month. I’m quite O.K.” 

** As you like,” said the other, 
—‘then I shall report you 
‘ wounded, at duty.’ ” 

‘Tg that necessary, sir? No 
good alarming my people for 
nothing—they don’t know I’m 
back at the front yet, you see,” 
he added rather shyly. 

** What I report is my busi- 
ness, young fellow; and I 
should think you’d better tell 
your people anyway—they are 
sure to find out. You’ve earned 
awound stripe, and you’ve got to 
have it. Good youngster that,” 
muttered the Squadron Com- 
mander to himself after Archer 
had gone; “can’t think why 
they kept him so long at Lymphe 
—looks like a budding ‘ Ball.’ ” 

Unfortunately there are al- 
ways many buds, but few 
reach maturity. 

To return once more to our 
friends in Lille—the ensuing 
days were busy ones for the 
patriots, for there were many 
arrangements to make, and 
but few days in which to do 
it, since the end of July was 
fast approaching; and though 
Adrienne could give no dates, 
the difficult and dangerous en- 
terprise, of which she was the 
directing brain, might be ex- 
pected to take place about the 
beginning of August. It will 
simplify matters if the nature 
of the enterprise is explained 
at this stage, though it must 
not be supposed that Adrienne 
knew or imparted all that follows 
to her confederates in Lille. 

The experience of many bat- 
tles had shown that an initial 





success could always be counted 
upon by the attacking side, 
owing to the factor of surprise, 
but that the extent to which 
that success could be developed 
depended entirely on the ra- 
pidity with which the Allies 
could push their reinforcements 
through across the area shat- 
tered in the initial attack, as 
compared with the rate of 
arrival of the enemy’s reserves. 
It was a perfectly simple mathe- 
matical problem, in which the 
advantage must always rest 
with the enemy, since his com- 
munications radiated from the 
centre of the circle, whilst those 
of the Allies ran round the 
circumference. By keeping his 
reserves in a central position 
he had merely to move them 
down one of the radii to 
the threatened point, using 
numerous and intact railways, 
whilst the Allies had either to 
effect a great concentration 
beforehand and risk losing the 
factor of surprise, or else to 
run the alternative risk of 
arriving too late. In either 
case there remained for them 
the stupendous task of crossing 
the shattered battle zone. 

On previous occasions the 
Allied aeroplanes had done their 
best to delay the arrival of the 
enemy’s reserves; but though 
stations and even occasional 
trains had been damaged and 
the enemy thoroughly fright- 
ened, the aeroplane had not 
been invented which could be 
certain of blowing up a railway 
bridge or of effecting any dam- 
age to the permanent way 
which could not be repaired in 
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twenty-four hours by a highly- 
organised and efficient engineer 
service, such as that possessed 
by the Germans. 

It was therefore well worth 
while to attempt to supplement 
attack from the air by sabotage 
on the ground, and for this 
purpose the Allies had been 
smuggling explosives into Hol- 
land and across the frontier 
for a long time by methods 
which do not affect this story. 
Unfortunately—a fact of which 
Adrienne’s friend in Rotterdam 
was not aware when he criti- 
cised the Belgian arrangements 
—some of the stuff had been 
captured, including a large pro- 
portion of the detonators and 
fuzes, and it was to supply 
the deficiency in these latter 
that she had brought over a 
small quantity in the old suit- 
case, half of which now reposed 
at the bottom of the canal 
near the frontier, whilst the 
remainder was believed to be 
safe at Courtrai. 

Obviously the success of the 
whole scheme depended on the 
timing of the demolitions. If 
premature, the damage would 
be repaired and the enemy put 
on his guard; whilst, if left 
till too late, the intense activity 
on the lines in question would 
prevent their being carried out 
at all. 

The great difficulty was to 
make satisfactory arrangements 
in advance which would not 
disclose to the enemy the date 
and front of attack, should one 
of the agents be captured. 

Adrienne and her wireless set 
were the solution adopted, and 
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it was she who bore on her 
young shoulders the great re- 
sponsibility for giving the final 
word to put the scheme into 
operation, so far as the British 
portion was concerned ; though 
she was only directly concerned 
in the arrangements for de- 
stroying one particular bridge, 
which Jean was actually to 
carry out, and which was the 
nearest to the battle front. 

It was, however, necessary 
for her to get into touch with 
the other parties, so that she 
could be certain of giving them 
the word when the time came 
for action; and without dis- 
closing the full reason, she lost 
no time in doing so. 

But as regards her own par- 
ticular bridge, she met with 
an entirely unexpected obstacle 
at the very start. Jean re- 
ported it as being guarded, but 
they had expected this, and 
were not discouraged thereby. 
But what did knock the bottom 
out of the whole scheme was 
that the explosives and deto- 
nators, which they had believed 
to be safe in Courtrai, had been 
captured by the enemy. For- 
tunately, the Germans had not 
got any information with their 
haul, beyond the general indi- 
cation that sabotage somewhere 
in the neighbourhood might be 
contemplated; but as they 
had already captured some 
Belgians near the frontier with 
a similar cargo, there was 
nothing much in that, for the 
Belgians were always trying 
these tricks, but usually talked 
so much about their schemes 
beforehand that little came of 
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them. The enemy merely, 
therefore, placed additional 
guards on the two main rail- 
way bridges over the Lys and 
the Bossuyt Canal. 

Adrienne questioned Jean 
very closely about their objec- 
tive, and in the light of their 
previous experiences they both 
agreed that an aeroplane could 
land, provided the necessary 
guiding lights could be ar- 
ranged. If Jules went back 
at once to Holland, there might 
be time to cable over and get 
a reply by wireless as to 
whether their scheme—which 
will appear later—should be 
adopted, or whether there was 
time to send the necessary 
explosives across the frontier 
from England; always assum- 
ing that this could still be done, 
which Adrienne thought was 
by no means certain, otherwise 
why had she been employed 
as @ carrier? Jules was sum- 
moned, and after careful con- 
sideration, Adrienne decided 
to send him to the address to 
which she had been told to 
apply in the last resort, and 
which, from the fact that it 
was known to the Germans, 
she judged to be that of the 
Chief British Intelligence Officer 
in Holland. 

The two alternatives were 
sufficiently explained to their 
messenger to enable him to 
make them clear at the other 
end, and he started off that 
evening, arriving safely in Hol- 
land four days later—for he 
was an old hand at the game. 

Meanwhile our friends anx- 
iously watched the nightly com- 


muniqué for news that their 
message had got through, and 
their delight may be imagined 
when, seven days later, some 
apparently meaningless letters 
appeared at the end of the 
message, which, on being de- 
ciphered by Adrienne, produced 
the two words, ‘“‘ Second. Mid- 
night.” 

This indicated that the second 
alternative—viz., Adrienne’s 
plan—was approved, and that 
it was to be carried out at 
midnight, and they made their 
preparations accordingly. 

Jean, disguised as an old 
man, spent most of his time 
during the ensuing days with 
a friend on the railways, who 
was on duty at a level-crossing 
near the bridge, watching the 
routine of the German soldiers 
engaged in guarding his objec- 
tive. 

The time for action was 
approaching, and Adrienne had 
her messengers ready in the 
neighbourhood, when one night 
strange letters again appeared 
at the end of the communiqué, 
which proved to mean, “‘ Forty- 
four, forty-five.” 

The numbers were not sent 
in French, so as to avoid giv- 
ing any clue to the locality 
of the person for whom they 
were intended; but in the 
convent there were people suffi- 
ciently well educated to supply 
any deficiencies on Adrienne’s 
part in the knowledge of Eng- 
lish. 

The latter mentally deducted 
the key number 39, known only 
to herself, and arrived at the 
correct date—viz., four nights 
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ahead. This was confirmed on 
the following evening, when 
the groups for ‘“‘ Forty-three, 
forty-four,” came through. She 
had already calculated how 
long it would take the various 
courriers to reach their destina- 
tions ; and as the time arrived, 
she summoned each and sent 
him off with orders to carry 
out the demolition as soon as 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE TOWN 


We left the Town Major 
packing up his kit for ten 
days’ holiday at Lille, where 
he was to meet a certain un- 
known, but doubtless charm- 
ing lady, who had been smitten 
by his manly attractions. The 
other officers were not sorry 
to see his back, for he was an 
offensive brute even to his own 
comrades, and his remarks about 
his coming adventure offended 
even their inadequately de- 
veloped susceptibilities. What 
made it even more annoying 
was that they had unanimously 
refused to believe his state- 
ments, until he had confound- 
ed them all by producing the 
official letter, and his triumph 
was almost unbearable. 

The junior officers secretly 
prayed that the whole thing 
might prove to be a hoax; 
but they had little hope, since 
the German Army did not 
permit itself such relaxation in 
war-time, and the Intelligence 
in particular were highly seri- 
ous and self-important. 

Arrived at Lille, the Town 
Major made his way to the 
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possible afterarrival, thus avoid- 
ing giving any specific date. 

Jean, who had not so far to 
go, was standing by with a 
trusty Belgian, who had a re- 
liable friend in Courtrai whom 
they would collect en route. 

Adrienne, though she in- 
tended to do 80, was never 
fated to accompany them, for 
her course was nearly run. 


MAJOR HAS HIS REVENGE. 


Kommandantur, to ‘ascertain 
the whereabouts of the lady, 
and to get his further instruc- 
tions; also, and not the least 
important, to receive the prom- 
ised advance of funds to cover 
his expenses in entertaining 
the fair charmer, which was 
really the cream of the joke 
from his point of view. 

He swaggered into the office, 
clicked his heels, and announced 
himself, followed by, “‘ Where’s 
the lady who is pining for 
me?” Then he brought out 
the witticism which he had 
never ceased repeating since 
some one had foolishly laughed 
at it: “‘ Cuddle the girls, and 
get paid for doing it— that’s 
something like soldiering, ha, 
ha, ha!” 

To his surprise, the joke 
seemed to fall entirely flat; 
but he laughed all the louder 
himself to make up, when the 
officer at the table said coldly, 
“Valérie de —— was buried 
ten days ago, and my orders 
are to direct you to return 
forthwith to your post.” 

For a moment the Town 
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Major seemed to shrink like a 
punctured toad; then his face 
became purple, and he burst 
out into a stream of oaths. 

The officer begged him to 
keep calm, at the same time 
trying to express his regret for 
the disappointment; but as 
he was junior to the Town 
Major, the latter saw no reason 
to do anything of the kind. 

“Those young swihe were 
right, and I have been had,” 
he shouted; “you will find 
out that I am not the sort of 
man to play tricks on,” and 
much more of the same kind, 
despite the officer’s attempts 
to explain that the original 
orders had not been issued by 
his office, though he had no 
reason to suppose they were 
not perfectly genuine. 

For a long time he could 
not succeed in checking the 
torrent of eloquence ; but when 
at last he succeeded in getting 
in a word, he produced his 
letter of instructions. The 
Town Major brushed it aside, 
saying: ““Oh yes, I know all 
about those kind of letters ; 
I’ve had one! What I want 
to know is, who is the d——d 
fool who writes them? Tell 
me that! I don’t believe there 
ever was such a woman, and 
if there was, I don’t believe 
she is dead. Prove it!” 

The officer saw his chance 
of stopping the flow of invec- 
tive, and said quietly: ‘“ That 
is quite easy, and if you will 
accompany me, I will entirely 
satisfy you on the point ;” with 
which he got up and led the 
way towards the door. 
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The Town Major unwillingly 
followed, but he spluttered at 
intervals as they went along 
the road leading towards the 
convent, when he thought what 
a fool he would look on his 
return to his village in the mud, 
and wondered how on earth 
he could cover up his discom- 
fiture. The more he thought 
about it the more vindictive 
he felt, and it was in this 
frame of mind that he arrived 
at the convent gate, through 
which Adrienne had entered less 
than a fortnight previously. 

The officer rang the bell, and, 
as before, a face appeared at 
the grating, and the officer 
observing it, peremptorily or- 
dered the gate to be opened, 
which the terrified sister, who 
had seen the German uniform, 
immediately did. 

“I wish to see the Mother 
Superior at once. No! don’t 
run away, but take us straight 
to her, for we have no time to 
waste;”’ and, indeed, he was 
thoroughly sick of the whole 
business, and more especially 
of his unpleasant companion, 
and wanted to get quit of him 
at the first opportunity. 

As they followed the trem- 
bling sister up the stairs and 
reached the first landing, a door 
opened and another sister came 
out. For one fatal moment 
she glanced at them, then 
retired hastily and shut the 
door. But the Town Major, 
who never forgot a pretty face, 
had looked into her eyes, and 
it was enough to awake mem- 
ories, though for the moment 


the sister’s headgear puzzled 
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him, and he could not quite 
place her. 

They found the Mother 
Superior, and the officer asked 
her to relate the circumstances 
of Valérie’s death. The old 
lady was naturally upset and 
anxious at this sudden revival 
of a question which they all 
had hoped was finally settled ; 
but she bravely repeated the 
well-worn romance for which 
a@ good many devout Christians 
had already begged absolution. 
Then the officer turned and 
said sarcastically to the Town 
Major, “Now are you satis- 
fied? Because, if so, I want 
to get back to my office. I 
have no time to waste on this 
tomfoolery.”’ 

The Town Major was think- 
ing deeply—always a painful 
process for him—and appeared 
to have lost interest in the 
subject, for he replied by say- 
ing, “‘ Very well, but there is 
another girl whom I should 
like to see;”’ and then he sud- 
denly remembered, and he 
added, “‘ Yes, a girl from ‘ X.’ 
T’ll warrant she’s up to no 
good, and I should like to 
know how she got here.” 

“Very well,” said the offi- 
cer; and to the Mother Supe- 
rior he added, “ Please call all 
the sisters, and we will have 
a look at them;” for he was 
not at all averse to inspecting 
the collection himself. The old 
lady protested that it was the 
hour for devotions, and that 
it would greatly alarm her 
poor children; but the Town 
Major insisted, and eventually 
the sisters trooped in and lined 
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up, and the two inspected them 
with interest. ‘“‘The one I 
mean is not here,” said the 
Town Major finally; ‘show 
me the list of inmates!” and 
when it was produced, he 
counted them up and found 
there was one missing. 

There was a painful silence, 
and then the Mother Superior, 
seeing she was cornered, said, 
“That must be Sister Marie ; 
but she is ill, and must not 
be disturbed.” 

“Oh no, she’s not!” said 
the Town Major in his most 
offensive manner, ‘for I saw 
her only ten minutes ago, and 
she looked as blooming as a 
rose.” Then to the officer: 
“I can tell you she’s a perfect 
peach, but as artful as the 
devil. I know for a fact that 
she deserted from a labour 
gang, and I’ll bet she is up to 
no good here. Bad lot some 
of these sisters, they tell me,” 
and his bold eyes looked up 
and down the line of gentle 
faces before him; but for- 
tunately the sisters did not 
entirely understand what he 
said, though there was no 
mistaking his look. ‘ Come, 
Mother, trot her out, or we'll 
search the place ourselves.” 

The old lady, mindful of the 
wireless set in the attic, saw 
there was no help for it, so 
she sent a sister to fetch the 
truant ; and Adrienne shortly 
entered the room, her eyes 
modestly on the ground, hop- 
ing against hope that she might 
still escape recognition. The 
Town Major stepped up to her 
and raised her chin, then he 
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pulled off her hood, and her 
pretty brown hair fell in curling 
clusters on her shoulders. ‘‘ Ha, 
ha! you sly minx,” he said; 
“this is a nice get-up for a fly- 
by-night like you. There are 
quite a number of people look- 
ing for you, my little beauty, 
and my trip to Lille has not 
been wasted after all. Ha, ha, 
ha!” Then to the officer, who 
had been watching the scene 
with astonishment not unmixed 
with resentment, he said: 
“You'd better take her right 
away and lock her up, or she’ll 
vanish again. She’s a regular 
spitfire, and as clever as a 
monkey — but she made a 
mistake when she thought she 
could get the better of me.” 

“*Monsieur’s friend seems 
quite certain that I am a 
criminal,’”’ said Adrienne brave- 
ly to the other officer; “ but 
it might be well perhaps if he 
would prefer a definite accusa- 
tion, other than the fact that 
he appears to dislike me. 
Monsieur will understand that 
there might be reasons for 
that which would not be en- 
tirely to my discredit. I have 
been here for a long time with 
the permission of the German 
authorities, including yourself, 
and my registration papers can 
be inspected to prove it.” 

The officer was as favour- 
ably impressed by the girl’s 
charming appearance and her 
frank statement as he was dis- 
gusted by the obvious animus 
displayed by the Town Major 
towards her, and he could quite 
believe the girl’s explanation of 
his compatriot’s venom, and 
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after half an hour’s personal 
experience of his society was 
able to sympathise with her 
point of view. He inspected 
her papers, and, to the rage 
of the Town Major, absolutely 
declined to arrest her out of 
hand; and though that vin- 
dictive official tried to adopt 
the attitude of the superior 
officer, he resolutely maintained 
his position. 

The sisters were entitled to 
some consideration, and, as he 
pointed out, the girl could not 
get away—or rather, if she did 
do so after his warning, the 
whole of the rest of the inmates 
of the convent would be liable 
to arrest. He would accept 
all responsibility if she would 
give her parole; and, in the 
circumstances, Adrienne had no 
option but to do so. 

Eventually the two left, each 
thoroughly exasperated with 
the other, the officer thinking 
that it was purely a case of 
personal revenge on the part 
of the Town Major, and the 
latter equally convinced that 
the officer was an obstinate 
fool to run any risk of losing a 
dangerous character like Ad- 
rienne once he had got his 
hand on her. 

In this frame of mind they 
proceeded to the Kommandan- 
tur, where the Town Major 
made a full statement of all 
he knew up to the time when 
she had left the village of 
“X,” stoutly asserting that 
he had reason to believe she 
had subsequently deserted from 
the gang to which he had sent 
her. As the local officials 
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pointed out, that could be 
verified in due course; and he 
had to leave it at that, for 
no one saw any reason to fall 
in with his suggestion that he 
should prolong his stay in 
Lille pending the result of the 
inquiry, which, with a little 
artistic embroidery, might have 
saved his face on his return to 
his own station. 

As it was, he had to leave 
Lille next morning to return 
to his post, where he was 
received with overt jeers by 
all who ventured to do so, 
and covert smiles by others 
who would have liked to follow 
suit. If ridicule could have 
killed anything so pachyder- 
matous, he would not long 
have survived; for they all 


firmly believed that his leg 


had been thoroughly well pulled, 
and did not conceal their de- 
light at the fact. 

In the convent a painful 
scene followed the departure 
of the two Germans, the sisters 
wringing their hands, and ask- 
ing each other what on earth 
they could do to save Ad- 
rienne. Only the Mother Su- 
perior and Adrienne herself re- 
mained calm, the latter pointing 
out that the first thing to do 
was to warn Jean and his party 
not to come near the place, as 
it might be watched, and to 
summon “le Curé” to come 
at once, so that he could take 
over charge of the operations, 
seeing that she might be re- 
moved at any moment. 

When the old priest arrived 
they told him the whole story, 
and he was naturally as much 
puzzled as any one else as to 
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why the Town Major, who wag 
not stationed at Lille, should 
suddenly have appeared in or- 
der to make inquiries about 
Valérie, whom he could never 
have seen. 

Then suddenly the truth 
dawned on Adrienne, and she 
told them how she had been 
asked at Lérrach for the name 
of her imaginary German lover, 
and how, on the spur of the 
moment, she had given that 
of the Town Major. That ex- 
plained the whole thing, for, 
of course, he had been sent 
by Lérrach to identify the 
body, though why he had 
arrived so late on the scene 
was not clear. That was a bit 
of luck anyway. But how had 
he known that Adrienne was 
in the convent, inquired the 
priest, and did he connect her 
in any way with Valérie ? 

When she explained how she 
had met him in the passage 
by the merest chance, the old 
man with difficulty refrained 
from saying what he thought 
about the sister who had ad- 
mitted the visitors without first 
warning the inmates—a thought 
which had been in the minds 
of all, but which, to their credit, 
no one ever put into words. 

The poor girl herself was in 
the deepest grief, for she was 
only too well aware that she 
was the cause of trouble, the 
end of which no one could 
foresee. 

Adrienne, perhaps because 
she was the one most imme- 
diately affected, appeared the 
least concerned. She endeav- 
oured to allay their fears by 
pointing out that the Town 
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Major had nothing definite 
against her, barring the fact 
that she had deserted from the 
labour gang, and that was not 
a capital offence. 

But how, they asked, would 
she explain the fact that she 
had got into the convent, and 
the manner in which papers 
had been procured for her, 
without putting the rope round 
her own neck, and implicating 
a series of people who had 
helped her, ineluding “le 
Curé”? What about the Ger- 
man car which she and Jean 
had held up and the men they 
had turned adrift in the snow ? 
Supposing one of them identi- 
fied her ? 

** As regards how I got here,” 
replied the girl, “‘I shall refuse 
to say anything at all, and they 
cannot make me.” 

Unfortunately,. she did not 
know the story of her elope- 
ment with the German captain 
in charge of the gang, by which 
Jaspar had so fortuitously cov- 
ered her disappearance, and 
which, since the officer in ques- 
tion had been killed, might 
have been difficult to dis- 
prove. 

“ Well, then,” some one con- 
tinued, ‘‘ you will have to say 
what happened after you 
reached Lille, and how you got 
in here. That will require a 
good deal of explanation ! ” 

“T think,” said ‘le Curé,” 
who began to see daylight, 
“that we may invoke the 
assistance of our dear sister, 
Valérie, who is beyond the 
reach of German reprisals. We 
could say that Adrienne went 
to her house, and as she re- 
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quired a@ nurse, it would be 
quite natural that Valérie, who 
knew nothing about her visitor 
beyond the fact that she was 
thoroughly competent, should 
break the regulations in order 
to obtain papers for her.” 

“But that will inculpate 
poor Léonie,” protested Ad- 
rienne, ‘and you too.” 

“As regards Léonie, that 
may be true,” replied “le 
Curé,” “but not nearly so 
seriously as if the real facts 
come out. We will, of course, 
obtain her consent, and she 
will gladly agree, for it may 
save all those here present. 
I shall be suspected in any 
case, but the Germans will not 
dare to touch me for such a 
trifling offence, which, I can 
explain, was carried out in all 
innocence of heart on Valérie’s 
representations. In any case, 
IT am an old man, and my work 
is nearly finished. If we do 
not give some plausible ex- 
planation, they will never rest 
until they have dragged out 
the whole facts, which will mean 
certain death for our dear 
Adrienne, and imprisonment 
for many others. Come, my 
children, have confidence ;_ let 
us put our trust in the divine 
mercy of our Holy Father; ” 
and the old man fell on his 
knees, followed by the weeping 
sisters, and offered up prayers 
that a blessing might be granted 
to their feeble efforts. 

That evening the last groups 
of the communiqué spelt out 
** Forty-two, forty-three,” and 
Jean’s party left, for the time 
had come. That night also the 
wireless instrument was dis- 
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mantled and buried in the quiet 
close behind the convent, there 
to remain until the danger 
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should be overpast. It had 
done its work for the time 
being. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—ADRIENNE IS ARRESTED. 


Two mornings later the police 
arrived at the convent gate to 
take Adrienne away, though 
they declined to state the charge 
against her. She said good-bye 
to the sorrowing sisters with 
outward calm, for now that her 
mission was completed, she was 
prepared to face the worst; 
and she passed through the 
prison doors with a firm step. 
Fortunately, we cannot look 
into the future, or the bravest 
would often be dismayed, and 
Adrienne might well have trem- 
bled had she known the full 
anguish of the succeeding weeks, 
of which the following sketch 
is an altogether inadequate 
description. 

The cell, in which she was 
placed in solitary confinement, 
was small and bare, and the 
high grated window let in no 
glimpse of the outer world; 
nor was she permitted to see 
any visitors, whilst the one 
hour’s exercise in the high- 
walled courtyard was all too 
little for a high-spirited and 
active girl such as Adrienne. 
Otherwise her gaolers were not 
unkind to her at first. 

She wondered why she was 
not interrogated, but the fact 
was that the case rather puzzled 
the German police, and they 
were busy following up the 
tracks of the ‘‘ Hauptmann” 
with whom she was supposed 
to have eloped, until they were 


defeated by finding that he was 
dead. 

At last Adrienne was brought 
out of her cell and taken before 
an official of the German Secu- 
rity Police, whom we will call 
“the Inspector’ —a dark- 
faced, sinister-looking indivi- 
dual, who immediately began 
to browbeat his fair prisoner. 

** Do you deny that you were 
sent to the labour gang at Dury 
under suspicion of treason ? ” 

“I do not deny that I was 
sent to the gang, but certainly 
not for treason — unless, of 
course, Monsieur considers the 
refusal of unwelcome attentions 
from a German officer comes 
under that heading.” 

“TI do not believe that atten- 
tions from any one would be 
unwelcome to you,” sneered 
the Inspector, hoping to make 
her lose her temper, and mind- 
ful of the entirely untrue story 
of her easy conquest by the 
“Hauptmann.” “That won’t 
hold water. I warn you that 
it will be best to speak the 
truth, for we have ways of 
extracting it which you will 
not like!” 

** Monsieur has not seen the 
gentleman in question,” replied 
the girl; “but if he will ask 
the officer who came to the 
Convent, I think he will believe 
my statement, whatever his 
opinion of my moral character 
may be.” 
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The Inspector scowled, for 
he had already heard that 
officer’s opinion of the Town 
Major, which was the reverse 
of complimentary, so he tried 
a new tack. 

** You were not so particular 
about Hauptmann Schmidt, eh? 
But perhaps he was better 
looking ? ”’ 

Adrienne wondered who on 
earth this could be, and to 
what occasion he was referring ; 
but she merely kept silence, 
suspecting a trap, and so missed 
a good cue; and the man 
went on— 

“What did you do between 
the time you left the gang and 
your arrival in Lille, and how 
did you get here? ” 

“T cannot answer,” she re- 
plied firmly. 

“Gott in Himmel!” he ex- 
claimed ; “ what do you mean 
by ‘you cannot answer’? Do 
you mean that you refuse to 
account for your movements ?”’ 

“Tf Monsieur chooses to put 
it that way, it is not for me to 
contradict him.” 

“You impudent slut!” he 
shouted; “you dare to defy 
me! You will sing a different 
tune presently.” Then, con- 
trolling himself, he added, 
“ However, that can wait for 
the moment ; meantime, what 
were you doing at the Convent 
with false papers, and who got 
them for you ? ” 

Adrienne had decided in her 
own mind to answer no ques- 
tions on this subject either, 
leaving it entirely to “‘ le Curé ” 
to explain the matter in the 


way which they had arranged 
between them; there would 
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thus be less danger of their 
contradicting each other on 
points of detail, which is where 
false evidence generally breaks 
down. She therefore replied : 
* That is not my affair, and 
I regret that I am unable to 
give Monsieur any information 
on the subject.” 

The man stormed and threat- 
ened, but was unable to extract 
any different reply; and at 
length, seeing that he was get- 
ting no further, but more than 
ever convinced that she was a 
dangerous suspect, he sent her 
back to her cell, remarking, 
“We shall meet again, and 
you will then sing a very dif- 
ferent tune.” But remember- 
ing the steady look in the dark- 
blue eyes under the curling 
black lashes, he felt in his 
heart of hearts very far from 
confident about it. 

The Germans lost no time 
in putting into effect their 
coercive measures, which, in 
the first instance, took the 
form of giving her only the ab- 
solute minimum of food neces- 
sary to support life, stopping 
all exercise, and bursting into 
her cell at all hours of the day 
and night to prevent her sleep- 
ing and generally shatter her 
nerve. 

At the end of ten days of 
this she was so weak that she 
had to be supported by two 
men when she was next taken 
to be interrogated. She still 
gave the same answers, though 
her escort squeezed the arms 
which they were holding until 
she almost fainted ; but event- 
ually the inquisitors were com- 
pelled to acknowledge defeat, 
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and the poor girl was led back 
to her cell. 

From her point of view the 
interview was by no means un- 
satisfactory, in so far as it 
showed that they had got no 
fresh evidence, and did not 
suspect that, as Valérie, she 
had posed as a German agent 
both at Lérrach and Antwerp. 
Her interrogator was, in fact, 
both puzzled and annoyed, for 
it is extremely hard to build 
up @ case against a person 
who will say nothing, and the 
hopes which he had entertained 
of making a sensational coup 
and acquiring much personal 
credit did not appear to be 
getting any nearer fulfilment. 

He had no intention, how- 
ever, of letting any one else 
into this apparent good thing, 
which was fortunate for the 
prisoner, as if either Antwerp 
or Lérrach had actually been 
called in to view her, the game 
would have been up at once. 

He decided to try and manu- 
facture some fresh evidence 
which would provide the basis 
for a capital charge; and it 
was suggested to her that, as 
in all probability she would 
shortly be shot, she might like 
to write to her friends in 
Holland. She declined the 
offer, however, on the ground 
that she had no friends there, 
so the official himself wrote 
in her name to a well-known 
Allied Bureau, asking for some 
clothes and money to be sent 
by the bearer. 

This attempt, however, mis- 
carried, for her Rotterdam 
friend pointed out that she 
had plenty of money, and was 


the last person to do an 

so incriminating as to write to 
them from the prison, where 
fortunately they knew her to be. 

So the reply came back that 
they had never heard of her, 
and a second attempt produced 
no better result. 

Then the Inspector thought 
of Grand’mére. A threat to 
send the old lady to a prison 
in Germany, which might well 
prove a fatal journey to a per- 
son of her age, might loosen 
the girl’s tongue. Anyway, it 
was worth trying, and, as a 
result, Adrienne passed many 
painful hours wondering what 
she ought to do; for whilst 
she dearly loved the old lady, 
she could not forget al} the 
other people who would suffer 
if she broke silence. 

Finally she thought, “‘ What 
would ‘ Monsieur Archaire ’ do 
in the circumstances ? ”’ and no 
sooner had she put the question 
than she knew the right answer 
to her problem, and again the 
Germans were baffled. 

Ultimately they brought 
Grand’mére to Lille, and after 
telling her that she would be 
sent to Germany unless Ad- 
rienne confessed, they allowed 
her a private interview with 
her granddaughter, in a cell 
provided with a dictaphone, 
by which they could overhear 
all that passed. The old lady 
was shocked to find Adrienne 
lying on a palliasse on the floor 
in a state of great exhaustion, 
and expressed her opinions of 
Huns in general with remark- 
able eloquence and vigour, con- 
sidering her age ; but otherwise 
the Germans overheard nothing 
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of any special interest, for 
Grand’mére did not mention 
the fact that she was actually 
under sentence of imprisonment 
in Germany if the girl did not 
confess, and the latter only 
found it out later after the 
brave old woman had actually 
started on the long journey. 
Adrienne herself had made a 
fixed resolve to discuss her 
own case with no one, which 
proved very wise in this par- 
ticular event. 

Thus things generally were 
not looking very favourable for 
the Inspector’s chance of pro- 
motion. He had been so cer- 
tain that he had made an im- 
portant capture, and, on the 
strength of it, had subjected 
the prisoner to treatment which 
was hardly justified by the 
nature of the offence so far 
actually disclosed. 

There were also powerful 
religious influences at work on 
her behalf, which caused him 
considerable uneasiness, for “‘ le 
Curé” was making quite a 
disturbance about the arbi- 
trary incarceration of one of 
his novices, on a charge, too, 
which constituted no danger 
to the security of the German 
Army. Had there been any 
question of espionage, he 
pointed out, it would have 
been quite another matter; 
but in the circumstances they 
had no right to endanger her 
health and rob the Church of 
@ promising recruit. He would 
appeal to the Cardinal, &c., 
&c., and, in fact, put up a very 
fine bluff, considering the weak- 
ness of the position. 
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The enemy therefore decided 
to remove the prisoner to 
Brussels, and Adrienne gave 
up hope, for she concluded 
that this could only mean that 
at last they had consulted 
Antwerp, or intended to do so. 

On arrival she was lodged in 
the central jail, and interroga- 
tions, accompanied by the usual 
*“* persuasive’ measures, con- 
tinued much on the same lines 
as at Lille, but with the added 
mental effect due to the fact 
that she was out of reach of the 
moral support of her friends. 
Her only consolation was that 
Archer at times seemed to be 
strangely near, and she would 
wake from a happy dream, 
almost expecting to see him 
actually in her cell. Still a 
stage was eventually reached 
when life seemed to hold out 
no further attractions, and but 
for the terrible consequences 
which would ensue for her 
friends, she would gladly have 
confessed her share in the busi- 
ness, in order to put a termina- 
tion to her miserable existence. 
She felt that they must have 
succeeded in unravelling the 
skein, and that they were really 
playing with her, like a cat 
with a mouse, in the hope 
that she would inculpate some 
on whom their suspicions had 
not yet fallen. For the first 
time the fear haunted her mind 
lest her resolution should prove 
unequal to the ever-increasing 
strain which was being placed 
upon it, and it was with a 
positive sense of relief that she 
at length received the informa- 
tion that she had been con- 
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demned to be shot for what 
the Germans were pleased to 
call ‘‘ high treason.” 

More as a matter of form 
than with the idea of achieving 
any useful result, she protested 
that she had never had a proper 
trial ; but their only reply was 
that, where a prisoner abso- 
lutely declined to make any 
defence or to give any evidence, 
they were perfectly justified in 
assuming that she was guilty, 
and the verdict could not be 
reconsidered without the pro- 
duction of some new material 
fact, which only she herself 
could supply. 

Moreover, they hinted darkly 
that, in this particular case, a 
full-dress trial could not be 
carried out without disclosing 
information which would put 
certain other suspects on their 
guard, and Adrienne trembled 
for her friends in the convent. 

On the whole, it was best 
that she should be put beyond 
the risk of betraying those who 
had helped her, and she ac- 
cepted the fiat with resigna- 
tion, asking only that “le 
Curé” might be allowed to 
minister to her before the final 
act took place. 

This request met with instant 
acquiescence, which she thought 
indicated some symptoms of 
humanity in her captors, but 
which was due, in reality, to 
the hope that the priest might 
prevail upon her to make a 
confession which would provide 
valuable evidence. 

The good old man lost no 
time in obeying the summons, 
even though his own position 
was obviously extremely pre- 
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carious, seeing that Adrienne’s 
condemnation could only be 
due to a discovery of the truth 
on the part of the enemy. 
Indeed, it puzzled him to know 
why he himself was still at 
liberty, and no light was thrown 
on the mystery by the Germans 
in Brussels, who declined even 
to inform him of the reasons 
for which she was to suffer the 
extreme penalty. All they 
would say was that a full con- 
fession on her part might still 
result in a commutation of the 
sentence, and that if he wished 
to save her, he should use his 
influence to that end; other- 
wise she would die the following 
morning. 

The old man pondered deeply 
on this question; but the in- 
superable difficulties of follow- 
ing this course were as painfully 
obvious to him as they will be 
to the reader. 

Still he thought that it would 
be only fair to give her the 
option, and decided to do so, 
though he must have felt fairly 
certain as to what her attitude 
would be. 

Their first and last interview 
took place early on the follow- 
ing morning, when Adrienne 
rejected the idea with scorn. 
There are solemn occasions 
when it would be almost sacri- 
lege for a third person to in- 
trude, but it must be stated 
that the enemy were not above 
doing so in this particular 
instance ; in fact, it formed an 
essential part of their methods. 
For us it will be necessary only 
to lift the veil for two brief 
moments. 

“My child,” said the old 
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man, “the Church has done 
its best to help you, and many 
of us have had to beg forgive- 
ness for the sins which we have 
committed on your behalf and 
in the name of France. I had 
hoped that you would have 
been spared, in order that you 
might repay the debt to the 
Holy Mother; but, alas! she 
has willed it otherwise, and we 
must bow to her decision.” 

‘Yes, Father, I also had 
felt that the Church had a 
right to claim me, had the 
Almighty given me the oppor- 
tunity after my work for France 
was done.” 

Then, in answer to a ques- 
tion, she said: ‘‘ Yes, there is 
one last thing I would ask you 
to do for me; but first, have 
you a knife?” and on his 
producing one, she cut off a 
curl of her brown hair and 
wrapped it in a piece of paper, 
on which she wrote, ‘ Adieu, 
Adrienne.” Then she gave it 
to him, saying, “‘ Will you send 
it at once to this address by 
a sure hand?” and she made 
him repeat the address till she 
was certain that he would 
remember it. 

Shortly afterwards a Ger- 
man, who, unbeknown to them, 
had been watching the scene, 
entered the cell and hustled 
the old priest out, despite his 
protests and entreaties that he 
should be allowed to stay to 
the end. Once outside, he was 
ordered to hand over Adrienne’s 
last message, and the official 
seized it eagerly. His face fell 
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when he saw the scrap of paper 
containing the two pathetic 
words, and he appeared to be 
on the point of tearing it up, 
when the old priest, moved 
beyond endurance, burst out: 
“Have you then no bowels of 
compassion that you would 
destroy a dying girl’s last mes- 
sage? Is that a sample of 
German kultur? If so, may 
Heaven have mercy on you, 
for civilisation will have none.” 

The man looked extremely 
embarrassed, and twirled the 
paper in his fingers uncertainly, 
before finally handing it back 
with a wry smile, saying, ‘‘ You 
do us an injustice. We also 
have our feelings. I should 
prefer that you did not deliver 
it, and I personally consider that 
it would be a mistake to do so. 
But if you insist, so be it.” 

Half an hour later Adrienne 
was informed that she had been 
reprieved, and would be sent 
to Germany for the duration of 
the war. The first part of this 
statement was hardly correct, 
for it eventually transpired 
that, being unable to procure 
any evidence against their pris- 
oner, they had gone through — 
the formalities of a mock con- 
demnation and sentence to 
death as a last desperate ex- 
pedient to break the girl’s 
resolution. 

But “le Curé”’ had already 
started back to Lille, and did 
not hear of the so-called reprieve 
till some weeks later. Mean- 
while Adrienne’s message had 
crossed the frontier. 


(To be concluded.) 
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A BY-DAY WITH THE PEKING DRAG. 


THE pack of the Peking Drag 
has no pretensions to pedigree. 
It consists, to be exact, of a 
pointer, an Irish setter, a pseudo- 
whippet, a couple of terriers, 
and three or four nondescripts. 
Its owner is M., who hunts it 
in winter twice a week with an 
occasional by-day, and the ken- 
nels are in his temple. Lest 
this last statement should cause 
surprise, let me haste to ex- 
plain that around Peking tem- 
ples are merely the local sub- 
stitute for week-end cottages. 
One rents part or the whole, 
and either shares the premises 
with the resident priests, or— 
for a slightly larger considera- 
tion—obtains complete posses- 
sion. M.’s, which is of the 
latter sort, stands a couple of 
miles outside the town on the 
western side in one of the best 
bits of riding country to be 
found anywhere near Peking. 

On a bright frosty morning 
coming after a snowfall, which 
had made the country impass- 
able for the previous week, 
M.’s invitation to come out for 
@ Tun was more than usually 
welcome. The ponies are sent 
off in charge of our ma-foos, 
with orders to be at the kennels 
by half-past two, and after an 
early lunch we start off our- 
selves in a car. Once outside 
the seclusion of the Legation 
Quarter, we plunge into the 
dense traffic of one of the long 
thoroughfares which intersect 


the Tartar City like the lines 
of a chess-board. Progress is 
slow in spite of the efforts of 
a zealous police force, who, 
imbued with a boundless rever- 
ence for “‘ steam chariots,” ruth- 
lessly clear all other traffic aside 
the moment they see one above 
the horizon. Even they, how- 
ever, are powerless to clear the 
obstruction which presently 
brings us to a standstill, and 
owes its origin to a corpulent 
lady of vermilion cheeks and 
sky-blue raiment, whose ricksha 
has collided with a country 
cart. She is firmly encamped 
in the middle of the road, vent- 
ing her wrath with impartial 
vigour on the offending coolie, 
the dumfounded driver, and 
the highly amused lookers-on 
who form a ring round them. 
Not till her shrill imprecations 
have subsided from sheer ex- 
haustion can the arm of the 
law induce her to move and 
allow the traffic to resume its 
flow. 5 

The car again creeps onward, 
and presently turns at right 
angles into a street running 
due north and south, and end- 
ing, in the latter direction, in 
one of the gates which connect 
the Tartar with the Chinese 
City. These gates, with their 
wonderful blending of mass 
with grace, are triumphs of ar- 
chitecture. A cavernous arch- 
way leads through the wall, 
and above it rises a six-storied 
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structure, solid and severe as 
a Norman keep, till relicved 
by the sweeping curves and 
matchless colours of the Chinese 
four-decker roof which sur- 
mounts it. 

Inside the archway the crush 
grows terrific. Men on foot 
and on horse, rickshas, porters, 
water-carts, barrows, and those 
handsome mule-drawn vehicles 
(half-way between a Roman 
chariot and an old English 
gig) which are known as “ Pe- 
king Carts,’ cram the narrow 
space, and make it almost im- 
possible to move. Inch by 
inch, however, we squeeze our 
way, and, having crossed 
the semi-lune that lies just 
beyond and serves as a pot- 
tery market, pass through a 
second gateway into the Chi- 
nese City. This arrangement 
of gates set a few yards apart 
and at right angles to each 
other is, by the way, a Chinese 
contrivance for the confusion 
of evil spirits who, being noto- 
riously incapable of turning a 
right-angled corner, are by this 
means prevented from entering 
the city. 

Another turn to the west- 
ward, and a few minutes wind- 
ing through devious hutwngs, 
brings us out on to a straight 
stretch of road which runs 
parallel to the city walls. On 
our right as we drove along it 
was a frozen moat crowded 
with Chinese children sliding 
on the ice or skating on the 
queer-shaped skates of the coun- 
try, which are made in the 
form of a flat-iron. On our 
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left, a foot or two lower than 
the modern road, ran the old 
sandy track to which the coun- 
try carts are nowadays rele- 
gated, and along which a string 
of them were now labouring, 
drawn by long teams of mules, 
and bumping over ruts half up 
to their axles. 

At the end of this long 
straight stretch, lined on each 
side with acacias, the road 
crosses the track of the rail- 
way running southward to the 
Yangtze river, and northward 
to its distant terminus on the 
edge of the Gobi Desert. No 
trains bound for that Ultima 
Thule of China passed at the 
moment, and we saw only a 
stationary engine standing in 
a siding and belching out clouds 
of white smoke into the still 
clear air. 

Passing a twelve-tiered pa- 
goda, proportioned like the 
Tower of Pisa, we found our- 
selves presently driving along 
the bottom of a trench some 
eight to ten feet deep. The 
fact was, that we were now in 
the region of the “‘ loéss,” that 
amazingly fine and friable soil 
stretching for hundreds of miles 
from Peking, which it plagues 
at frequent intervals with the 
most horrible dust-storms. The 
feet of generations of men and 
beasts wending towards the 
capital through the loéss plain 
have worn down the roads to 
an astonishing depth, so that, 
in the course of ages, the sur- 
rounding country has become 
a network of trenches along 
which one rides between minia- 








ture cliffs with nothing visible 
but the sky overhead. 

The few houses which stand 
along the road are perched up 
on the edge of the cliff and led 
up to by flights of rough stone 
steps, many of which by the 
carvings on them are betrayed 
as second-hand tombstones— 
not an unnatural economy in 
@ country where stone is as 
rare a8 graves are abundant. 

Here and there, for some not 
very obvious reason, the road 
rises again to the general level, 
and at one such place we passed 
by a Taoist temple. The temple 
itself was almost hidden by 
the high surrounding wall, but 
in front of the entrance stood 
@ very beautiful pi-lo. The 
peculiar Chinese invention 
which goes by this name is 80 
marked and charming a feature 
of Peking scenery that I may 
well spare it a word of descrip- 
tion. It is a highly elaborate 
structure built in one plane, 
its thickness hardly exceeding 
that of its individual timbers. 
It serves in general as a sort of 
commemorative arch, though 
often it has no raison d’étre in 
particular, and is erected simply 
as a thing of beauty. You 
find it standing at the entrance 
to a temple, at the gate to a 
palace, in the centre of a street 
in Peking, or even occasionally 
in front of a private house. In 
the last case it has probably 
been put up by the subscrip- 
tions of neighbours as a token 
of their esteem for the occupant, 
this singular mark of honour 
being most commonly bestowed 
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on widowed ladies who have 
proved their devotion to the 
memory of the “old ’un” by 
rejecting subsequent suitors. 
With a few exceptions, such 
as the exquisite marble pi-lo 
which is one of the glories of 
the Summer Palace, the struc- 
ture is entirely of wood. Four 
large masts, planted in a row 
and buttressed by poles, are 
crossed by massive architraves 
so as to form three arches, of 
which the central one is slightly 
the highest and widest. This 
makes the base for a super- 
structure of exceedingly intri- 
cate timbering, keyed together 
in a highly ingenious fashion, 
and bristling with carved beam- 
ends and cross-bits. The prin- 
cipal beams are cut up in 
panels, each of which serves as 
a frame for a miniature painted 
landscape, and sometimes a 
slab of marble is let into the 
centre. The pi-lo is roofed by 
a descending series of curly 
gables covered with blue and 
green tiles, and the whole is 
patterned in brilliant colours 
and resplendent with gold-leaf 
dragons. As most of the prin- 
cipal pi-los in and about Peking 
exist in the palaces and other 
parts of the Imperial domains, 
they are becoming sadly dere- 
lict, the tiles gradually loos- 
ening and the paint peeling 
off in a truly _ regrettable 
manner. 

We presently turned off the 
main road along a sandy track, 
and the chauffeur running the 
car up a short steep slope, 
pulled up in front of M.’s 
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temple. We found M. himself 
and a few other Englishmen 
waiting in the temple court- 
yard, the ma-foos and the 
ponies outside, and the pack 
clambering and scrambling at 
the high wooden doors of the 
kennels. A bottle of aniseed 
was produced, and the drag 
duly prepared. The business 
of trailing it was entrusted to 
a ma-foo, a gentleman distin- 
guished above his fellows by a 
pair of English riding-breeches 
—the cast-off raiment of his 
master—which he wore some- 
what incongruously above a 
pair of blue Chinese slippers 
lined with white fur. The line 
had been chosen in advance 
by a member of the hunt, who 
now started off with the ma-foo 
and disappeared along one of 
the sunken roads. They were 
given five minutes to get clear, 
at the end of which time the 
pack were loosed, and we got 
on our ponies and followed 
along the road. 

The first obstacle we met 
with was not on the programme 
of the day, for in turning a 
corner of the sunken road we 
ran straight into a wedding. 
A red palanquin of enormous 
proportions, with fine brocade 
hangings and a large golden 
ball on top, carried by twenty- 
four bearers, was proceeding 
along the narrow track, sur- 
rounded by a troop of men and 
boys in gala dress carrying 
flags, paper lanterns, red lac- 
quered boxes (containing the 
presents), and enormous gilt 
drums. The road was almost 
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entirely blocked by this bril- 
liant cortége, and it was with 
some considerable difficulty that 
we squeezed our way past, 
much to the discomfiture of 
the bearers, and probably to 
the vast entertainment of the 
lady inside, whose retinue, gor- 
geously arrayed in scarlet coats 
and high - plumed hats, con- 
tinued to line the road for a 
good hundred yards beyond. 

The sunken road leading us 
out on to an open hillside, the 
pack were laid on the trail, 
and were soon well away. The 
scent was good, and the dogs 
(we call them so out of respect 
for their nobler brethren) ran 
hard for a mile or more with- 
out checking. The line took 
us across fields either recently 
ploughed, or sown with spring 
crops just appearing above- 
ground. In this part of the 
country divisions between fields 
hardly exist, consisting at most 
of very low banks, and the 
natural obstacles we had to 
cope with were a few sunken 
roads and the ‘“ made ” jumps 
—ditches, earth banks, and reed 
fences—specially constructed for 
the hunt. 

Our first check took place at 
the edge of a thick plantation 
of pines, which, from the 
glimpses one caught of clusters 
of gravestones rising among 
the tree-trunks, was evidently 
a family burial-ground. The 
pack showed themselves hope- 
lessly at fault, and had clearly 
overshot the line, so the master 
cast back, and in a few minutes 
** Ronald,” the pointer, picked 
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up the scent, and went: off 
again with the pack streaming 
behind :him. A hard gallop 
of five minutes brought us to 
a frozen canal. Along its 
bank a string of camels was 
passing, loaded with baskets 
of coal, which they were bring- 
ing into Peking from the dis- 
tant coal-mines of Shansi. Their 
drivers stopped and gaped with 
astonishment at the field gallop- 
ing past them, while the beasts 
themselves reared their necks 
and gazed at the strange appari- 
tion from under their drooping 
lids with an expression of 
blended surprise and disgust, 
which gave one just the im- 
pression of a number of elderly 
dowagers whose feelings have 
been mortally shocked. The 
effect of this was highly ridicu- 
lous, for the great Mongolian 
camel in his winter kit is, at 
the best of times, a laughable- 
looking creature, with his two 
tufted humps sticking up 
through his saddle, his pre- 
posterous fringe hanging down 
from his neck, and his baggy 
trousers of fleece ending off 
sharp at the knee. A baby 
camel who formed one of the 
party, and was attached by 
a rope to his mother’s tail, 
was terrified out of his wits 
by the sight of the galloping 
ponies, and was narrowly saved 
by his master from finding a 
watery grave in the canal. 
Near the point where we met 
with the camels a bridge crossed 
the canal, and the pack were 
divided in mind as to which 
bank to follow. However, the 
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camelmen, who by now had 
recovered their wits, told us 
that they had seen the layer 
of the drag go over the bridge 
and ride on in the direction 
of a ruined temple which stood 
among the trees a mile or two 
distant. Our huntsman, armed 
with a .bugle, collected the 
scattering pack, and soon they 
had found the scent and were 
running hard towards the tem- 
ple. Unfortunately, before go- 
ing far, we came on a family 
of half-grown pigs rootling in 
a field of stubble. Promptly 
the pack split, and while Ronald 
and a few of the stalwarts held 
loyally to the scent, the rest, 
surrendering to their primitive 
instincts, went after the living 
quarry. A furious skelter en- 
sued, the little black pigs run- 
ning hard for a neighbouring 
farm, the dogs in hot pursuit, 
and the master and huntsmen 
chasing behind and harrying 
the rogues with lash and tongue. 
Only one of the pigs failed to 
save his bacon, and he, poor 
fellow, soon had the pack on 
top of him, with a terrier fast 
to each ear, and the rest of 
them worrying any odd por- 
tions of his tough little person. 
A few shrewd cuts of the lash 
soon restored his tormentors 
to their sense of duty; and 
though we left him still squeal- 
ing blue murder, it was clear 
from the nimble way in which 
he joined his companions that 
he was not seriously hurt. The 
chief damage done was to the 
feelings of our master of hounds, 
who for the rest of the day 
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was mercilessly besieged with 
demands for a trotter / 

One more sharp burst brought 
the run to:an end. While we 
rested our ponies the pack was 
rewarded. with a dead rabbit, 
produced from the pocket of 
one of the ma-foos, which they 
quickly broke up in the most 
approved fashion. The finish 
was near to the ruined temple, 
which, with its surroundings, 
made one of those fascinating 
bits of colour which give pecu- 
liar charm to the rather flat 
landscapes round Peking. A 
dry torrent-bed ran round the 
base of the slight mound on 
which the temple was built, 
and the pink-washed wall sur- 
rounding the temple grounds 
rose straight out of a welter 
of water-worn boulders and 
pebbles. Seen over the top of 
the yellow-tiled coping of the 
wall—the imperial yellow pecu- 
liar to the old emperors’ prop- 
erties—the gable-ends of the 


temple buildings peeped out, 


from among the higher branches 
of some ancient junipers, the 
blue and green tiles blending 
in a perfect harmony with the 
emerald foliage, and the beauty 
of the whole enhanced by a 
background of wintry blue sky. 
The Western Hills, now no 
more than a few miles away, 
were settling to sleep in the 
dying sunshine, every fold out- 
lined in deep shadow. A glint 
of tiled roofs on a solitary foot- 
hill away to the northward, 
with a silvery expanse of lake 
as its foot, marked the site of 
the Summer Palace, that love- 


liest pleasaunce built on the 
“Hill of Ten Thousand Vir- 
tues ” to replace the destruction 
of 1860, and now in its turn 
abandoned and empty. The 
hillside in front of us used to 
contain the imperial deer chase 
reserved for the emperors’ hunt- 
ings; and yet another relic of 
the Manchu days is a group 
of buildings not far from our 
halting-place, which, at em- 
perors’ burials, served as a 
mortuary chapel for lodging the 
coffin overnight at the end of 
the first day’s journey from 
Peking to the distant Western 
Tombs. 

Tombs of one sort or another 
are the dominant note in a 
Peking landscape. The Chinese 
dead are not herded together 
in dismal cemeteries, but buried 
out in the open fields, every 
man in his own plot of ground. 
The entire countryside is dotted 
thickly with graves, breaking 
at every step the ploughman’s 
furrows. The great majority 
are nothing but earthen mounds 
rising a foot or two above the 
level of the ground, sometimes 
scattered singly, sometimes in 
a bunch of a score or more, 
protected by a crescent-shaped 
bank, where the head of a 
family lies among his descen- 
dants, his grave distinguished 
from theirs by a slightly loftier 
mound. These are the graves 
of the ordinary peasant, but a 
corpse of any importance is 
surmounted by some sort of 
stone monument, the common- 
est form being a plain dome 
which is frequently painted red. 
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The country through which we 
were hunting contains a goodly 
number of tombs of dukes and 
relatives of the former reigning 
family. Some are beautiful 
buildings in walled enclosures 
planted with evergreen trees 
with lodges outside, where the 
living descendants spend a few 
days every spring and autumn 
when they come to perform 
their ancestor- worship. One 
of the finest of these, where 
several princesses lie buried, is 
surrounded by the houses of 
Bannermen of the Imperial 
Banner, whose halberds stand 
in rows in the porch which 
gives entrance to the tomb. 
In contrast to these carefully- 
tended sepulchres, stand the 
derelict graves of men whose 
line has died out, so that no 


one exists to perform the pious 
rites which are the prime duty 


of every Chinaman. These 
emblems of human vanity lie 
scattered among the bare fields, 
their walls broken down, and 
the cypresses felled by the 
ever-needy peasantry. Often 
the only surviving signs of 
what once were fine mauso- 
leums are the curious “ ances- 
tral tablets ” which are set up 
in rows in front of the tombs 
of the mighty. The typical 
form of these is a giant tortoise 
(symbol of deathlessness) carry- 
ing on his back a tall upright 
slab, fifteen or twenty feet 
high, inscribed with the ances- 
tral record, and carved in relief 
with a design of intertwined 
dragons. On our ride home- 
wards we passed several of 
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these strange - looking shapes 
rising white and solitary among 
the ploughed fields, which had 
swallowed all trace of the graves 
of the men whose history 
was recorded on the worn 
marble. 

By the time we came to 
the city gate it was already 
growing dark, and we exchanged 
our ponies for rickshas. Riding 
in the streets of the town when 
the thermometer passes freez- 
ing-point is made unpleasantly 
dangerous by the Pekinese 
mania for watering the roads, 
and so covering them with a 
sheeting of ice. No city in 
the world is, I suppose, so 
liberally watered. Thousands 
of coolies are employed cease- 
lessly on the job, working in 
couples, and armed with huge 
tubs and long-handled scoops 
of basket-work with which they 
sluice the water with no little 
skill among the feet of the 
passers-by. The tubs are re- 
plenished from the ubiquitous 
water-barrows, which in turn 
are filled from the open wells 
which exist at intervals along 
the side walks. 

By the time we entered the 
Tartar City the street lamps 
were lit. In their flickering 
light we caught passing glimpses 
of the interiors of all kinds of 
shops. Here was a _ coffin- 
maker’s full of great baulks of 
timber, and tiers of ready-made 
coffins of huge dimensions and 
curious lines, with stacks of 
cumbersome red-painted poles 
ready for the shoulders of the 
bearers. The next-door shop 
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was, by chance, that of a 
wedding purveyor, the fitful 
rays of whose lamp lit up 
rows of large gilded drums, red 
lacquered boxes, and all the 
glittering paraphernalia of a 
Chinese bridal procession. Out 
in the streets the hawkers were 
still plying, crying their wares 
with the help of the various 
instruments — gongs, drums, 
jew’s - harps, castanets, and a 
dozen other implements of noise 
—which distinguish the dif- 
ferent trades of the Peking 
street seller. Frozen ricksha- 
runners, waiting for fares, cow- 
ered inside their rickshas to 
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get what protection they could 
from the icy cold, and beggars 
in nothing but sacking, and 
little enough of that, ran along 
by our sides whining for alms, 
and muttering the eternal 
“‘laoyeh, laoyeh.” 4 

A twenty-minutes’ run brings 
us to the wide glacis which, 
since the days of the siege, 
surrounds the Legation Quarter, 
and diving through a gateway 
in the bastioned, loopholed 
wall, we arrive back in our 
own little patch of England, 
which lies so strangely in the 
heart of this great Chinese city. 

G. E. H. 





1 Lit., ‘‘old man, old man,” actually a form of respectful address. 
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A STUDY IN GREEN. 


BY SALTIRE. 


vil. 


HE was a quiet inoffensive 
individual, and his name was 
Harry Fitzwarren. Fitzwarren 
has a warlike sound, and speaks 
of times when Norman warriors 
crossed the treacherous sea in 
clumsy ships, planted them- 
selves firmly on the barbarous 
shore, and carved out a heri- 
tage from among the lands of 
the ancient Hibernians. 

But the race had not been 
improved by their sojourn in 
the damp and enervating at- 
mosphere of the conquered Pale. 
And Harry came near to being 
a degenerate. There was a 
letter written about him once, 
anonymously, that probably 
sums him up pretty accur- 
ately. For long months it was 
overlooked, and discovered only 
after the events related in this 
tale. ‘‘ He does not know one 
end of a revolver from an- 
other,” the writer said, “‘ and 
has been connected with what 
one might call the academic, 
not the military side of this 
new political movement.” 

His connection with the aca- 
demic side of the movement, 
however, had led him on more 
than one occasion to air his 
opinions in public-houses and 
other places of resort; and 
maybe more active and ener- 
getic exponents of the new 
Republicanism had conceived 


“4 PLAGUE ON BOTH YOUR HOUSES.” 


the idea of putting his enthu- 
siasm to profit. Even if he 
were not exactly framed for 
the part of a combatant, they 
could make him very useful 
as @ spy or a tale-bearer, and 
even better still, as a scapegoat 
for some one more eminent in 
the rolls of the party who 
might happen to get into trouble 
with authority. 

What mattered it to them, 
once he had served his purpose, 
that he should adorn a cage 
and gaze on vacancy, or that 
perhaps someworse thing should 
befall him! He fell a victim 
to their sly insinuating wiles, 
boasted of his new-found call- 
ing, looked forward to the time 
when he should play a large 
part in the annals of yet one 
more mushroom State, and 
grind the faces of its former 
rulers. 

Harry enjoyed his réle for 
six months in almost complete 
quiet. He was nominally a 
soldier in the Republican Army, 
and drilled surreptitiously with 
his comrades on smooth spaces 
in the open valleys between 
the hills. After this he swag- 
gered about the streets of the 
little town, and imagined that 
he was making a huge impres- 
sion upon the ardent supporters 
of Sinn Fein among the fairer 
sex. 
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At that time the “ military ” 
had not turned their attention 
to the neighbourhood of Fitz- 
warren’s home. The comman- 
dant in charge at Owl had seen 
as many wars as he thought 
enough for a lifetime, and 
desired peace rather than a 
sword. But a time came when 
another commandant reigned 
in his stead, among whose 
virtues persistency was not the 
least. His name was De Baril- 
lon, or Barillon for short. The 
rank and file pronounced it in 
a number of strange ways, all 
intelligible, but none correct. 
Strange irony of fate that the 
ancestors of Fitzwarren, Fitz- 
gibbon, Fitzgerald, and hosts 
of others to whose prejudice he 
came into their midst, should 
have hailed, as Barillon’s did, 
from France. 

Whatever may have been 
the services which Fitzwarren 
rendered to the Sinn Fein 
eause, it is certain that his 
activities on their behalf did 
not escape the notice of the 
more eager members of the 
Loyalist party among the pop- 
ulation. Anonymous letter- 
writing was at that time an 
art much cultivated through- 
out the Emerald Isle; and 
among the anonymous letters 
received on a day by one of 
the great ones who regulated 
the doings of the detachment 
commander at Owl Fort was 
a fairly lengthy description of 
Harry Fitzwarren and his 
friends, their aims and occupa- 
tions. What it said was not 


in his favour, though the writer 
purported to have been quite 
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uninspired by malice or an- 
tagonism towards the subject 
of the communication, and to 
have acted solely in accordance 
with a desire “to aid the law 
and to stop the misery that 
the Sinn Fein gang are bringing 
on the people.” 

If the anonymous letter was 
not very clear in its details, 
the order which it brought 
forth was fearfully and wonder- 
fully obscure: “Search and 
interview Nora Flannery five 
six Wolfe Tone Street who 
gaveinformation. Arrest owner 
of house AAA.” 

Nora Flannery had never 
been heard of. It was not 
certain whether five six Wolfe 
Tone Street meant fifty-six, or 
houses five and six. It was 
against regulations to search 
women. There was no record 
of any one having given in- 
formation against the owner 
of either houses five and six 
or house fifty-six Wolfe Tone 
Street. At last, in an anti- 
quated file, compiled by the 
commandant who had laboured 
for peace, and not very often 
consulted by his more go-ahead 
successors, mention was found 
of a certain Harry Fitzwarren, 
who had been imprisoned on 
suspicion about six months 
before, and subsequently re- 
leased by the benevolent Gov- 
ernment of the mother country. 
He was described as a “ harm- 
less idiot,” and this crushing 
summary of his character was 
the sole vengeance meted out 
to him by the leniency of the 
powers that be. 

Barillon was not long, how- 
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ever, in solving the problem to 
his satisfaction. It was de- 
cided that Nora Flannery lived 
at 56 Wolfe Tone Street, and 
being herself a Loyalist, had 
given information against the 
owner, who was not. 56 Wolfe 
Tone Street could, of course, 
be found, and the gods being 
auspicious, the owner and Miss 
Nora Flannery, provided always 
that some mistake had not been 
made, either at the place of 
origin in the compiling, or in 
transmission through the tele- 
phone, or in translation of the 
cipher in which the message 
was shrouded. 

The proper interpretation of 
the message must therefore be, 
** Search the house. Interview 
Nora Flannery. Arrest the 
owner.” Supposing that they 
found the right house, how 
were they to secure a separate 
interview with Miss Flannery 
without arousing the suspicions 
of the owner, in which case it 
was probable that the well- 
affected lady, who was the 
author of the information, 
would ultimately be shot, or at 
least shorn of her hair by the 
seditious inmates. 

If the right house could be 
discovered, some means must 
be found to see Nora Flannery 
first, to hear what she had to 
say about the owner and his 
doings, next to search and, if 
necessary, arrest the owner. 

Then, of course, there were 
the police; they might know 
the number of the house and 
who lived there, so it was 
decided that when the search- 
party set out they should pass 
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the police barracks on their 
way, and see whether the 
senior members of that institu- 
tion could throw any light on 
the subject. 

It was a cruel night. A 
biting wind blew from the 
east; snow had fallen during 
the day, and the frost-bound 
roads were like ice to walk on, 
It was probable, therefore, that 
few people would be about in 
the streets. The search-party 
clattered and murmured as they 
fell in, and then an unearthly 
silence reigned in the stone- 
paved barrack square of the 
fortress, and only the muffled 
voices of the commanders were 
heard conferring together in 
the deepest of undertones. They 
passed out of the great gate 
and down the precipitous hill 
that led to the main street of 
the town, in two long files on 
each side of the road. It 
needed only ten minutes to 
reach the scene of the intended 
search ; but the officer in com- 
mand, who happened to be 
our old friend Wynterfold, as 
he was not certain of the 
identity of the house, decided 
that it would be as well to 
consult the police authorities 
before embarking definitely on 
his enterprise. This necessi- 
tated waking up two very 
sleepy officials, from whom not 
a word of useful information 
could be extracted, before he 
found the right one, who seemed 
to be the only man there able 
to tell him anything about the 
inhabitants of No. 56 Wolfe 
Tone Street. 

About No. 


57 he was 
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eloquent. The owner of that 
house was a Loyalist. He was 
sixty-three years old. He had 
three sons, all of whom had 
served in the Army. One, who 
had been a sergeant in the 
Munsters, was killed early in 
the war; of the two others 
who still lived, one was in the 
Inniskilling Dragoons, and the 
other was employed by a com- 
mercial house in Liverpool. 
And a great many other par- 
ticulars. Wynterfold listened 
to this long narration rather 
impatiently ; but he knew that 
an Irishman must have his 
say, and so desisted from in- 
terrupting. 

Patience was rewarded at 
last, and when his informant 
had finished with the O’Donou- 
ghues—that was the name of 
the Loyalists—he went on to 
the Fitzwarrens. They were 
undoubtedly the occupiers of 
No. 56, though as to whether 
they were the owners he was 
unable to state anything de- 
finite. They were, he believed, 
silly quarrelsome people, though 
hardly, it would seem, worth 
his serious attention ; for, apart 
from the evil effects of their 
gossiping, nothing of a serious 
nature was to be expected from 
such fatuous idiots. 

Half dissatisfied that he had 
not trusted to his own initia- 
tive and gone straight to the 
house, Wynterfold led his men 
back in the original direction, 
regretting that he had gone so 
far out of his way to gain so 
small an object. The door of 
No. 56 stood straight in front 
of them as they came down 
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the lane that led from the 
police barracks. 

There was a dark passage at 
the side, however, and the 
double doors, which were only 
bolted on the inside and not 
locked with a padlock, easily 
yielded to pressure without 
making much noise. 

What others might attempt 
with indifference, they must 
succeed in doing without creat- 
ing a stir, silent in their move- 
ments, wary of their footfalls, 
coming upon their unsuspecting 
prey with artifice so carefully 
designed as to eliminate all 
possibility of their victim’s 
escaping unseen. Knowing 
from experience that the noise 
of their steps as they marched 
down the street had often 
before spread the alarm of 
their coming and brought warn- 
ing to the people whom they 
sought, the detachment com- 
mander had arranged that on 
this particular night the mem- 
bers of the search-party should 
wear shoes with soles of india- 
rubber: not that such a mea- 
sure excluded every chance of 
their making some tumult that 
would upset their plans, for a 
soldier in fighting order can 
scarcely be considered suitably 
equipped for the work of a 
policeman. 

However, they got down the 
passage and into what might 
have been called euphemistic- 
ally a garden, though it was in 
reality a rambling collection of 
little plots with shrubs, wind- 
ing paths, barns, pig-sties, lum- 
ber-sheds, cart-houses—a night- 
mare of confusion, and all 
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encircled by an old mouldy 
wall that was as high as twenty 
feet in some places and as 
low as seven in others, beyond 
which there were other collec- 
tions of buildings and enclosures 
with palings and barricades in 
every direction. Think what a 
favourable background this con- 
glomeration would provide for 
@ drama in twentieth-century 
Treland. 

While the soldiers were en- 
gaged in effecting an entrance 
into the back premises of No. 
56, a very animated family 
conclave was in progress inside 
the house. The same morning 
that the order for the search 
had reached the detachment 
commander at the fort, the 
Fitzwarren family had been 
disturbed by the information 
that a certain leader of re- 
bellion, formerly a habitué of 
their home, was dissatisfied by 
the efforts of Harry Fitzwarren 
on behalf of the cause, and 
meditated bringing him before 
a court of justice. On a certain 
evening rather less than a week 
before, Harry had been out for 
one of his usual jaunts, and 
during the carouse in which he 
had taken part had employed 
even less than his usual dis- 
cretion. To put it bluntly, he 
had allowed himself to be 
“pumped ” by a member of 
the forces of the Crown, and 
as the agents of Sinn Fein were 
everywhere in the neighbour- 
hood, if was not long before 
the facts came to the ears 
of their chief representative. 
Harry Fitzwarren, he decided, 
had become rather a danger 
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than a support to the Sinn 
Fein cause, and 

measures must be taken that 
their designs should not again 
be jeopardised by being placed 
in such unsafe keeping. Though 
it was unlikely that their plans 
to arrest the offender had been 
matured as early as that even- 
ing, Harry and his two sisters 
were engaged in discussing the 
probability of a raid by the 
representatives of the green 
army with a seriousness be- 
tokening their conviction that 
it would take place in the near 
future. 

“Ye had a right to stand 
up to Pat O’Reilly and face 
him like a man, and not be 
slinkin’ away into corners the 
way ye do; it’s the quiet lads 
like yerself that they do make 
their tools, and when they’re 
done with them fire them out 
on the rubbitch heap,” Ger- 
aldine, the elder sister, was 
saying. 

“Sure I mightn’t mind Pat 
O’Reilly at all,” replied Harry, 
“and he only a brave patriot 
like the rest of us. It’s not 
him that’d be coming to take 
me, but the brutal soldiery, 
the curse o’ hell on the foreign 
hirelings. He and I are lookin’ 
for the wan thing—a free Ire- 
land. We'll get on fine to- 
gether yet, never you fear.” 

“Well, sure, if that’s your 
opinyon, why wouldn’t you 
take your gun in your hand 
and go out with the bhoys 
when they were waitin’ to take 
the bulls below at Gipsy’s 
well.” 

The “bulls” was the term 
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which Miss Fitzwarren and her 
like frequently used to describe 
all the forces of the Crown, but 
especially the Black and Tans, 
of whom a large body had re- 
cently arrived to reinforce the 
neighbouring police barracks. 
They were not popular, for 
they made things very hot for 
Sinn Fein since their appear- 
ance. 

‘“* Faith, you’re very hard on 
Harry,” said Agnes, the younger 
sister, breaking all at once into 
the conversation, and inspired 
to take his part as much by 
the pleasure she felt in the 
boy’s sudden burst of spirit as 
by her native passion for an 
argument; “and I'll lay me 
life now he would have gone 
and given as good an account 
of himself as anny of them, 
only the selfish blayguards 
wouldn’t be after asking him, 
but wanted to keep the honour 
of killing the bulls all to them- 
selves.” 

** And haven’t you a right to 
be minding your own busi- 
ness?” retorted Geraldine wasp- 
ishly, now thoroughly warming 
to the conflict. ‘“‘ If Harry had 
had a mind to have gone, he 
could have gone ; it’s the heart 
in him that he wanted, not the 
opportunity. And he an Irish- 
man, and knowing that if he 
was really the brave patriot 
that he says he is, he wouldn’t 
be losing a chance to fight 
against our cowardly persecu- 
tors. Oh! I were a man, it’s 
I that’d be the first to take a 
gun in me hand, and go out 
with the rest of the boys to 
give those bulls such a beating.” 
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Unfortunately for the de- 
velopment of this vehement 
controversy, a soldier happened 
at that moment to drop his 
rifle in the street. The ground 
was hard, and the result was a 
violent clatter. 

The shutters were barred, 
and after the din caused by 
this mishap had penetrated 
into the inner precincts of the 
house, it became little more 
than a muffled and indefinable 
sound. Yet, such as it was, 
it was enough to create some 
alarm among the three speakers. 

** Now, what could that have 
been ? ” said Agnes. 

“Oh, only a shutter that’s 
come unfastened banging about 
in the wind,” said Geraldine. 

Agnes knew perfectly well 
that the night was as calm as 
death, but she did not like to 
say 80. Harry, who had been 
hot, flustered, and hectic dur- 
ing the discussion, turned a 
shade paler. It might have 
been a shutter certainly, but 
the apprehensions of impending 
disaster that had been haunting 
him during the day refused to 
confirm him in this opinion. 
Then in the silence that fol- 
lowed, he told his sisters that 
he was sure it was a shutter, 
and that he would go and 
fasten it. 

He went out into the hall 
and lit a candle. The shadows 
cast by it& flickering light on 
the walls and corners and 
through open doors seemed to 
make the sense of his sudden 
loneliness all too real to him. 
If only, he thought, he could 
have been definitely on one 
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side or the other, how different 
it would have been for him. 
But now he was forsaken by 
his own party—worse than 
that, condemned by them to 
death. For some time past 
had yawned before him the 
awful alternative of an English 
prison or an Irish grave. For 
he had been disloyal to both 
parties. How many people in 
Ireland in a greater or a less 
degree were the victims at 
that moment of the same heart 
searchings ! 

It was some consolation to 
him that he had not shown his 
sisters the mysterious letter 
that proved beyond doubt his 
desertion and conviction by 
his former friends. 

He had forgotten everything 
but that, and hardly thought 
of looking at the shutters as 
he wandered upstairs deep in 
meditation. The noise would 
be made by Pat O’Reilly’s 
henchmen waiting in the gar- 
den making last preparations 
for their entry into the house. 
But why were they so long? 
And as he reached the first 
landing, out of the silence came 
@ voice—a woman’s voice. It 
was Geraldine calling to him. 
Timidly he went down the 
stairs again, and into the room 
where they had been sitting. 
The sisters noticed the pale- 
ness of his face, paler than it 
had been before. 

And they had heard in his 
absence something that he had 
not heard—the noise of people 
moving stealthily in the garden 
underneath the window. His 
nerves were so strained and 
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over-wrought that had it been 
possible for the sound to travel 
through two closed doors and 
@ wall, it would scarcely have 
escaped him. Filled as he was 
by his own apprehensions, he 
saw at once that his sisters 
were alarmed—more alarmed 
than they had been before. 
This added to his terror. And 
while his panic increased, they 
recovered their composure. 

** Are all the shutters closed?” 
said Agnes, breaking the silence. 

** Yes, I think so, unless the 

ones on the top floor.” And 
he made some futile and un- 
convincing remark about a tile 
falling from the roof that might 
have been responsible for the 
noise. 
“Well, sit down and have 
a@ warm at the fire,’ said the 
younger sister comfortingly. 
“* There’s many a one in Ireland 
that’ll have their nerves set 
on edge nowadays the way ours 
are to-night.” 

Wynterfold had been busily 
engaged in the meantime in 
making sure, as far as was 
possible, that no avenues of 
escape from the house were left 
unguarded. His task was not 
a light one, for the strange 
maze of outhouses at the back 
presented a complicated prob- 
lem. Even more than these he 
feared the tortuous labyrinth 
of buildings beyond them. Once 
the darkness had enabled him 
to scramble through the cordon, 
@ wily and desperate individual 
would have all the odds in his 
favour in securing his escape 
among the alleys and hovels 
on the other side of the wall. 
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It wasn’t until after he had 
taken the most elaborate pre- 
cautions to make his cordon 
absolutely proof that Wynter- 
fold thought of entering the 
house. After looking to see 
that all his sentries were on 
the qui vive and understood 
what was required of them, 
he went down the winding 
passage again. It swarmed 
with funny little doors at every 
turn. Some of them wouldn’t 
open. Others that would 
proved on inspection to be 
merely lumber-rooms or wood- 
sheds, and smelt as if nobody 
had been into them since the 
time of William the Conqueror. 

He hoped that any noise the 
soldiers had made on their ap- 
proach might have passed un- 
heard, and decided to rap on 
the front door more like a late 
visitor than some one who had 
come with a hostile design. If 
he broke in through one of the 
side passages, the alarm would 
be given immediately. 

So he went up to the front 
door and knocked. At that 
moment the family gathering 
had just settled down by the 
fire, and the sisters were trying 
to reassure their distracted 
brother. Mild as the knocking 
may have been, it was enough 
for Harry Fitzwarren. He 
streaked out of the room like 
@ flash of lightning, despite his 
sisters’ entreaties to him to 
remain and face his accusers 
like a man. His sisters had 
considered the situation, to 
which Harry, having lost his 
head, never gave a thought, 
and they knew that it would 
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be equally unavailing either to 
hide in the house or to seek 
flight outside. 

Just after Harry had dis- 
appeared, Wynterfold appeared 
on the scene accompanied by 
two of the most trustworthy 
of the members of the party 
that he had brought with him. 

The two sisters standing in 
the hall, rather hot and flus- 
tered, disturbed his confidence 
in the success of his plans, set 
him thinking that even now, 
despite his carefully - framed 
precautions, the man he was 
after might have crept out 
over the roofs and slipped 
away. 

He began by asking who was 
the owner of the house. 

“The owner of the house 
yed be wanting to know,” 
answered Geraldine. ‘“‘ Well, 
it may please you to hear that 
he doesn’t live in this house, 
but in the next one.” 

Both the sisters acted at 
this juncture according to their 
natures, for while Agnes tried 
to mend matters by diplomacy, 
Geraldine vented her feelings 
in sheer abuse, and showed 
from the start no other in- 
clination but to be openly 
aggressive. 

Her reply, however, discon- 
certed Wynterfold for a mo- 
ment, and then he said— 

“He lives next door, does 
he. Well, what sort of a man 
is he? Can you tell me his 
age 1 ”? 

** No, I don’t know anything 
about him except that he lives 
next door. I haven’t any idea 
of his age.” 
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“But you must have seen 
him. I suppose you can give 
me some idea of his age. Is 
he two?” 

“What would you be doing 
here asking us silly questions ? 
No, he’s more than two.” 

“Well then, is he a hun- 
dred ? ” 

‘**A hundred !’”’ she retorted 
with bitter sarcasm; “sure 
and he’d not be a hundred, and 
that you know yourself with- 
out asking any one.” 

“Do I? He’s more than 
two years old, then, and less 
than a hundred. That’s some- 
thing. Can you tell me any- 
thing more about him ? ” 

** No, I can’t, and if I could 
I wouldn’t.” 

“In that case you might 
like to know some more about 
your neighbour. He is about 
sixty-three years old. He had 
three sons. One was killed in 
the war. The other two are 
living. The eldest of these is 
in the Inniskilling Dragoons, 
the younger is in business in 
Liverpool. The old man suffers 
from gout, and walks with a 
slight limp, and his political 
opinions, according to all ac- 
counts, are of a different kind 
to your own. He is said to be 
a quiet peaceable individual, 
and opposed to disagreeing 
with his neighbours, except on 
severe provocation.” 

The tables were now com- 
pletely turned on the elder 
Miss Fitzwarren, who could do 
nothing but gasp at her visi- 
tor’s extraordinary display of 
knowledge. But to Wynterfold 
the defeat of Geraldine was a 
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very minor consideration com- 
pared to having found out what 
he wanted. Owner of the 
house, if it meant anything, 
was a mistake for tenant. 

**T am sorry to inconvenience 
you, but I must search your 
house,” he said politely but 
firmly. ‘‘Meanwhile I shall 
have to leave you here with a 
guard,” and with one other 
companion set out forthwith 
to investigate. 

The first rooms that they 
passed through, looking under 
tables and behind curtains, 
opening cupboards, moving 
away arm-chairs that might 
conceal somebody behind them, 
and then exploring for secret 
hiding-places by gazing up the 
chimney and tapping the walls 
and floor, contributed nothing 
but emptiness and disappoint- 
ment. 

Then they went higher and 
higher, wandered along pas- 
sages and into bedrooms, where 
they pulled counterpanes and 
sheets off beds and ransacked 
wardrobes. They had been 
all over the first two floors, 
and there only remained the 
third and last stage, which was 
made up of a collection of box- 
rooms and attics. 

As they reached the top 
landing the sound of voices in 
angry altercation became plain- 
ly audible to them. One of 
these, which was deep and 
gruff, Wynterfold immediately 
recognised as that of the ser- 
geant whom he had left in 
charge in the garden. He felt 
annoyed that at such a critical 
moment this man, in whom 
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he had always placed entire 


confidence, should have left 
his post, and was on the point 
of returning down the stair- 
case to admonish him, when he 
heard him quite plainly say— 

“I believe you have got a 
man in hiding here. We have 
just caught one of your fellows 
in the garden with a revolver 
on him. Don’t you try to 
preva-a-ricate with me. Your 
house is a nest of rebels, and 
we’ve found you out now, so 
it’s useless for you to talk.” 

“Faith, what times we do 
live in when they allow old 
ditherin’ fools like you to dis- 
turb us out of our night’s resi 
and to be accusing us of crimes 
that we never committed. There 
isn’t anny truth in the lies 
yere tellin’, and there isn’t 
anny one hiding here, and that 
you know as well as I do. No 
man would be so foolish as to 
hide in my house.” 

This speech was pronounced 
in a voice far less placid than 
the sergeant’s, and rose almost 
to a shriek at the end. It was 
plain that it could have eman- 
ated from no other person but 
Geraldine. A minute or two 
afterwards the sergeant met 
and recognised his master on 
the staircase. 

“Excuse me, sir, but we’ve 
just caught a man with arms 
on him in ’iding down in the 
garden. I thought I’d like to 
come and tell you myself. I’ve 
left Corporal Williams in charge, 
sir. He’s a reliable man. It’s 
my belief, sir, this place is a 
reg’lar ’ot’old of Sinn Feiners. 
Rabid,” he went on, putting 
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his mouth close to Wynter- 
fold’s ear, so that there was no 
possibility of this expressive 
word escaping him. “It’s my 
belief, sir, we should search 
this place from top to bottom, 
and we'll make a big ’awl of 
‘em to-night.” 

“You say you’ve taken a 
man with a revolver? ” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“‘That’s good. Have you 
searched him? Is he securely 
guarded ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, a thorough search. 
’"E only ’ad one revolver and 
no papers. And Lance-Corporal 
Battesby and two other men 
is standin’ guard over him. 
But I’d like you to come down, 
sir, for, as I’ve said, it’s my 
belief this is a very ’ot place, 
and I wouldn’t be surprised 
if there was a bit of a dust-up 
presently.” 

“Why? Has anything else 
happened ? ” 

“* Well, not exactly, sir, not 
yet; but would that chap ’ave 
been about at night now with- 
out accomplices, seeing as ’e 
was armed ? ” 

“Perhaps you're right. I'll 
come down in a minute. But 
we've only got three more 
attics to search. Are you 
carrying a torch ? Mine doesn’t 
work.”’ 

** Yes, sir,” said the sergeant. 
And rather reluctantly he 
handed over that useful object, 
whereupon Wynterfold forged 
ahead up a very rickety ladder 
and into the filthiest of attics, 
black with soot and squalid 
with the dust and decay of 
ages. At every step he cursed 
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as his head came in contact 
with old sacks and rags and 
bean-stalks which hung every- 
where along the low-pitched 
roof like a colony of sleeping 
bats. 

At first all was darkness ; 
then when the torch came into 
action the nature of the place 
began to be distinguished more 
clearly. Everything in it was 
crooked and uneven—the floor, 
the walls, the roof, the rafters. 
There were holes where one 
could easily trip, there were 
pieces of broken furniture over 
which the searcher could only 
just save himself from stum- 
bling. Fortunately the win- 
dows seemed to be mere slits, 
out of which no man that might 
be hidden there could possibly 
escape. And then all at once 
the torch, switched round quick- 
ly by Wynterfold, lit upon 
something lying on the floor 
half-covered by a worm-eaten 
plank. What was it? Rags? 
An old suit of clothes? No, 
by God! it was a man. 

“Get up, by —, or I'll 
kill you with my revolver. It’s 
loaded. Get up, I tell you; 
there’s no time to waste.” 

Wynterfold was himself con- 
siderably startled by the un- 
expected appearance. The 
plank moved upwards, reveal- 
ing the trembling, sweating, 
terrified form of Harry Fitz- 
warren, half-dead with fear. 

Almost before Fitzwarren had 
been dragged to his feet and 
forced to walk a few paces, a 
pandemonium arose which 
drove all other considerations 
from their minds, and instantly 


obliterated all iriterest in their 
recent discovery. 

From outside came shouts, 
crashing of timber, and above 
everything else the deafening 
din of bursting bombs and rifle- 
fire. It was the advent of 
Pat O’Reilly, though for the 
moment nobody there had any 
conception of the cause. Hard- 
ly giving another thought to 
their prisoner, whom the ser- 
geant trailed, a mere limp rag, 
behind him, they made hastily 
down the stairway and into 
the hall near the main entrance. 

Bullets zipped and whistled 
through the windows of the 
house, boring holes in furniture 
and smashing glass, and might 
easily have found a billet in 
one of the Miss Fitzwarrens, 
for O’Reilly was supremely in- 
different as to whether his 
beloved compatriots lived or 
died, when once he was em- 
barked upon an enterprise of 
this kind. 

The green company were 
shouting to one another in the 
darkness; and, from the hall, 
the windows of the rooms fac- 
ing the garden being now wide 
open, their remarks could be 
plainly heard. 

“Is that you, Michael 
O’Slaughnessy ? ” 

“Ay, sure and it’s meself, 
Patrick Brennan.” 

“Faith, then, and ye’ll be 
nearer to the door than I am. 
Would ye be advisin’ me to 
climb over the pig-sties or the 
rubbish heaps ? ” 

“Sure, I’d be thryin’ the 
wall of the pig-sties ; it’ll give 
ye a firmer foothold.” 
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Any further conversation 
there may have been between 
the two warriors was com- 
pletely drowned by a sudden 
terrific increase of the pan- 
demonium outside, a tempest 
of shouting and swearing and 
crashing over improvised walls 
to pig-sties made of old sugar- 
boxes, and the clatter of men 
falling over piles of garden 
implements and wheelbarrows 
and the unevenly - arranged 
stones at the edges of paths, 
no stock having been taken 
of these impedimenta by the 
O’Reilly gang, who had looked 
forward to a tranquil and un- 
resisted invasion of the house- 
hold; and, above all the rest, 
the stentorian tones of Pat 
O’Reilly’s voice urging on his 
followers in a torrent of fright- 
ful objurgations, which to re- 
peat, though it might add to 
the forcibility of the narrative, 
could hardly fail to be indecent. 

The sound of all this havoc 
and confusion came through 
the windows of a large room 
which looked out over the 
garden. It was the same room 
which Harry and his sisters 
had used for their original 
debate. A double door at the 
opposite end opened on to the 
hall, where Wynterfold, the 
sergeant, their prisoner, and 
the two soldiers who had fol- 
lowed Wynterfold upstairs in 
his search for Harry Fitzwarren 
were now all collected. Oppo- 
site the double doors was the 
main entrance to the house. 
On arriving in the hall, Wyn- 
terfold immediately ordered the 
sergeant to resume command 
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of his own party in the garden, 
and to send Lance-Corporal 
Battesby to him. “ The hall,” 
he said, “will be my head- 
quarters. Send word here of 
anything that happens.” 

The sergeant went out into 
the garden, and directly after- 
wards Battesby came into the 
hall. He was a lively keen- 
looking youth, astonishingly 
young in appearance, and with 
an air of enjoying it all as he 
would have enjoyed the most 
exhilarating form of sport. 

“Go,” said #Wynterfold, 
“with two men to the police 
house. Wake up the Chief 
Constable there. Tell him I 
sent you. Here! this will make 
it safer,” and he scribbled a 
few words on a piece of paper. 
*’Phone from there to the 
barracks for the armoured {car 
and the searchlight. You}can 
take the men from the party 
behind there in the road. Go 
at the double, and come back 
quick directly you’re sure they 
understand you.” 

Battesby scooted off without 
wasting time or words. It was 
a happy thought of Wynter- 
fold, for the night was as black 
as pitch, and the searchlight 
would supply the one thing 
needed. In little more than 
ten minutes, if as long, the car 
and the searchlight would be 
on the spot, for it was among 
the regulations for every raid 
that they were in readiness at 
the fort in case they should 
be needed, and could thus be 
brought upon the scene at a 
moment’s notice. 

This order delivered, Wyn- 
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terfold went instantly to the 
window to see how things were 
going outside. It sounded as 
if the garden was alive with 
men all armed, and all finding 
satisfaction in the indiscrimin- 
ate discharge of their weapons. 
To judge from the noise, there 
must have been a fairly large 
party of malignants lining the 
wall at the other end of the 
garden. 

***Ere you silly cuckoo, keep 
your old toasting-fork to yer- 
self, will you?’ he heard a 
voice say just underneath the 
window-sill. 

“Is that you, Fleecer ?’’ said 
Wynterfold. 

“Keep yer ’ed down, sir; 
keep yer ‘ed down, or you 
might get a bullet through you 
any moment. I alwaye said 
you was much too daring, sir, to 
make a good soldier. I’ve got 
the prisoner quite safe, sir,’ he 
said, in answer to Wynterfold’s 
inquiry. ‘‘ Seems ’e was a-try- 
ing to get in at the window. 
There was another man with 
‘im, but he got off some’ow, 
and we can’t find him.” 

“You'd better send a party 
of your men round to the end 
of the house on your left. 
They may be trying to get 
through on that side. Keep 
the rest well under cover. I’m 
going to see whether the house 
is intact.” 

“Will you take anybody 
with you, sir? ” 

** Yes, let me have one man ; 
that'll be enough. I’ve got 
my revolver quite handy, 
loaded.” 

Wynterfold went out of the 
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room and round to the left 
through the hall to a door that 
led into the kitchen and back 
premises of the building. His 
hand was on the knob in the 
act of turning it, when sud- 
denly he discovered that some- 
body else was doing the same 
thing on the other side. 

There are moments when the 
next move is so plainly indi- 
cated as to present not the 
slightest, difficulty. There are 
others when the brain endures 
agonies in its strivings towards 
@ solution. This was one of 
them. Should he let the other 
man open the door and wait 
with his revolver in the corner 
to shoot him as he came 
through, or should he throw 
himself against the partition 
that separated them in the 
hope of smashing it and coming 
to grips with his adversary ? 
for, whatever may have been 
the other’s intention, his effect 
at the moment was to hold the 
door closed and to prevent 
Wynterfold from entering. Pro- 
bably, if the truth could be 
known, the same thoughts were 
passing through the brain of 
the man on the other side. 
Then suddenly Wynterfold felt 
himself stumble backward 
against the wall with the handle 
of the door in his hand. Re- 
covering his surprise, and con- 
vinced that it was not one of 
his own men but a stranger, 
he took his revolver out of the 
holster, pressed the muzzle 
against the wood in front of 
him, and pulled the trigger. 
The explosion was followed by 
a frightful shout, and then 
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with a crash that might have 
awakened the dead, the mass 
in front of him gave way and 
a portentous figure reeled 
through the opening. From 
head to foot he may have 
measured five feet eleven inches, 
but his spare and sinewy frame, 
added to his savage aspect, 
gave him the advantage of 
looking considerably more than 
his real height. A sharp pale 
face crowned by a shaggy mass 
of disordered hair bare of all 
head covering, an upper lip 
hidden by a ragged untidy 
moustache that entirely ob- 
secured the lines of the mouth, 
and seemed to intermingle with 
a five or six days’ growth of 
bristly beard on his cheeks and 
chin, and above this two angry 
coal-black eyes that glared and 
sparkled, proclaimed the nature 
of a creature unbound by any 
human convention and un- 
initiated into the laws of any 
civilised society. Seeing him 
for the first time, one might 
have been confronted with a 
member of the brute creation, 
which wizard or charm or bold 
black magic had temporarily 
endowed with the form and 
features of a man. Of the 
higher intelligence he gave the 
impression of having none, and 
you would wonder how the 
rude gifts he possessed could 
gain him such unquestioned 
superiority over natures far 
higher than his own in the scale 
of civilisation. He was Sinn 
Fein made manifest in human 
form. 

At the moment that Pat 
O’Reilly burst through the door, 
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Harry Fitzwarren still lingered 
in the hall between his two 
guards. He had yielded to his 
fate without a murmur, and 
was almost indifferent to the 
din and tumult of the fight 
that raged outside, when the 
sudden apparition of Pat 
O’Reilly’s dark and sinister 
presence awakened afresh all 
the terrors that had been mo- 
mentarily calmed by this utter 
resignation into the power of 
his captors. But at sight of 
the fearful portent a thousand 
hideous memories forced them- 
selves upon him. The awe the 
man had inspired, the threats, 
the final promise of a shameful 
doom, drowned all other care. 
From tyrant persecutors the 
soldiers around him had all 
at once become his protectors, 
and he cowered behind the 
“foreign hirelings,” a picture 
of pallid impotence and quak- 
ing fear, harrowed at thought 
of the far worse fate that would 
overtake him if he fell into 
O’Reilly’s hands. 

“ Augh! but ye wouldn’t be 
killin’ me.” The exclamation 
was torn from the depths of 
his shivering soul by the an- 
gry light in O’Reilly’s eyes and 
the attitude of the buccaneer, 
who seemed to be advancing 
on him with resolute inten- 
tion to take vengeance on his 
wretchedness in spite of the 
strange coincidence which had 
turned O’Reilly’s inroad into 
a struggle for his own skin. 
Even the soldiers themselves 
who guarded Fitzwarren were 
somewhat taken aback by the 
dramatic intrusion of this gigan- 
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tic enemy. The order not to 
fire, shouted just at the right 
second, stopped them as they 
were about to take as steady 
an aim as the circumstances 
warranted. There was a rush- 
ing in of others of their com- 
rades who had heard the noise 
of the disturbance, Wynter- 
fold’s voice crying out, ‘‘ Shut 
the door!” but all too late. 
Maybe they did not realise to 
which door he alluded, though 
the door that O’Reilly had 
broken down was now beyond 
all shutting, and, with its crazy 
hinges torn away, hung only 
by the lock, for during the 
whole time of the struggle with 
the handle it had been securely 
fastened. 

Casting an obscene jest at 
the soldiery, which took the 
form of congratulations on the 
nature of their prisoner, O’Reilly 
made straight across the hall 
and out at the front door into 
the street, little heeding the 
voice of Geraldine as she 
screamed at her brother, “‘Now, 
if you’d only been a man and 
stayed with your sisters instead 
of running away to hide like 
a coward, it’s a free man that 
ye might be this minute,” with 
80 positive an utterance as to 
leave no doubt in the boy’s 
mind that he was the unfortu- 
nate author of all the mishaps 
of the evening. Rather than 
being the focus-point of every 
eye there, as it seemed to him 
in his dejection, he enjoyed the 
privilege of insignificance, for 
of all that homogeneous crowd 
he was,the only person who 
counted for nothing. 
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How to get even with 
O’Reilly was the problem that 
occupied everybody _ else’s 
thoughts, and Geraldine her- 
self at the moment had almost 
become a supporter of the 
Government, so great was her 
hatred of the man. The centre 
of interest was now transferred 
from the garden to the street. 
When would the armoured car 
and the searchlight come? 
Battesby must have reached 
the police house by now. At 
this moment he would be tele- 
phoning. The searchlight offi- 
cer would be getting his car 
out. Would O’Reilly turn to 
the left and go in the direction 
from which the searchlight was 
expected, or would he make off 
the other way and escape them 
altogether? ‘Stop that man! 
See which way he goes!” 
howled Wynterfold after the 
flying form. And Wynterfold’s 
fortune stood him in good 
stead. For the sight of a 
couple of tin helmets as he 
swerved round the corner de- 
cided O’Reilly’s course, and 
up the street he went, six or 
seven of the “‘ military ” stretch- 
ing out lustily behind him. 

They were in too great haste 
to pay any attention to the 
sashes of windows thrown up 
and the people peering out of 
them, or to the lights moving 
hither and thither in houses 
and their glimmering on the 
frosty road. 

They began to climb the hill, 
their quarry only some twenty 
paces before them, and beyond 
in the far distance the faint 
outline of the crescent moon 
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dimly gleaming over the dark 
hills 


Around a corner, and only 
a few hundred yards away 
coming to meet them, a great 
light shone that, but for the 
restricted space it covered, al- 
most rivalled the dawning day 
in brilliance. It swept over 
trees and roofs, and now and 
again lit up some narrow pass- 
age that but for it, you might 
have thought, would have 
remained in perennial dark- 
ness. 

Then suddenly it stopped, 
and stayed a rigid shaft of 
light slowly traversing from 
side to side. In front of the 
light leapt and twisted an eerie 
figure glancing anxiously about 
him for some path of escape. 
But meeting with none, he 
rushed on towards it. Then 
seeing that the car had stopped, 
and knowing the reason, he 
stopped dead. Men were get- 
ting down from the lorry that 
held the searchlight, and the 
armoured car was only a few 
paces from him. It needed 
only an instant’s reflection be- 
fore he made for the shadow, 
designing as a last possibility 
to scale a wall beyond which 
lay the open country, where 
he could outdistance and defy 
his foes. But the light found 
him there, and the whitewashed 
surface of the obstacle that he 
wildly strove to climb only 
added to his conspicuousness. 
He abandoned the attempt, 
and turned to face the men 
who barred his way. Leopard- 
like he bounded towards them, 
as if bent on making one last 
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effort for his freedom; then, 
seeing no way of escape, only 
the circle of his pursuers closing 
upon him, he gave up the un- 
equal contest and delivered 
himself almost with mildness 
into captivity. 

After O’Reilly left the Fitz- 
warrens’ house, the commotion 
in the garden behind somewhat 
unaccountably died down, and 
Wynterfold, always suspicious 
of Sinn Fein methods, and 
thinking that their champion’s 
sudden outburst and whirlwind 
exit from the scene of opera- 
tions might be part of some 
deeply - laid conspiracy, sent 
Sergeant Fleecer up the road to 
witness the results of the chase, 
and himself stayed to make 
certain that his prisoner did 
not escape, and to provide 
against the unexpected. For, 
as he put it to the sergeant 
when giving his reasons, “ Fitz- 
warren is our prisoner and, as 
far as can be seen, the object 
of the search; and we must 
still keep a sharp look - out. 
This might be one of their 
ruses.”’ 

** Quite likely, sir,” replied 
that infallible authority. ‘ As 
I’ve always said, and I’ve never 
been in the wrong yet, sir, 
about anything, you can never 
tell, sir, what new tricks those 
Sinn Feiners will be up to 
playing on us. Strange thing 
it is, sir, ‘ow quiet they are 
in the garden: no firing, no 
noise — nothing at all. We 
might almost be living in times 
of peace, we might.” And 
with that the famous Fleecer 
went off to his business, and 
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left Wynterfold in unqualified 
possession. 

Merciful nature had her way 
with the prisoner, and Harry 
Fitzwarren was now sunk in 
a@ slumber that rendered him 
indifferent to either peace or 
war. 

It was this very question of 
a ruse that made Wynterfold 
chary about sending a party 
of men round to the end of 
the garden to rope in any of 
the O’Reilly gang who might 
still be lurking there. There 
were only nine of the original 
search - party left, including 
those who guarded the pris- 
oner: the history of modern 
Ireland has not borne out 
Napoleon’s maxim about: the 
value of big battalions. 

Wynterfold collected three 
of these, and made his way up 
the narrow passage on the left 
of the house. Looking up, they 
saw lights in what appeared to 
be another wing of the house 
hitherto unexplored. And stop- 
ping with a view to finding out 
who was there, they noticed a 
small door in the side of the 
wall that had escaped them on 
their first hurried entry. At 
this they knocked, and were 
delayed only a short time before 
steps were heard coming down 
’ the staircase, bolts were drawn, 
and the door slowly opened, 
revealing the strange sight of 
an old man wearing pyjamas, 
a night-cap, and a blue hand- 
kerchief tied round his head, 
and pushed up over his temples, 
which made him look as if he 
had just been interrupted in a 
game of “ blind-man’s buff.” 
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He shuffled forward, seriously 
handicapped by a pair of very 
large slippers that would scarce- 
ly stay on his feet, and over 
the upper part of his body was 
thrown a loose coat, which 
was meant, he said, to protect 
him from the cold, though so 
thin and so short that it was 
hard to see how it fulfilled its 
intended purpose. In his hand 
was a candle that flickered and 
guttered. 

The advent of this marvellous 
figure, more like some denizen 
of the variety stage than any- 
thing that they had expected 
the night’s adventure would 
bring forth, especially when his 
candle was blown out by a 
sudden rising gust of wind, 
moved all who saw him to a 
state of laughter bordering on 
hysterics. So benign and ven- 
erable he looked, like a picture 
of Abraham or Prince Gort- 
schakoff, and at the same time 
so very ridiculous. The strang- 
est thing of all about him was 
his serenity, for of all who had 
taken part in the events of the 
evening, he alone appeared un- 
perturbed; and yet he had 
as good cause as any for grum- 
bling, seeing that his night’s 
rest had been not only dis- 
turbed, but completely anni- 
hilated. 

When asked his name, he 
explained that he was Michael 
O’Donoughue. 

‘And do you live in this 
house ? ” 

“eé Yes, 
house.” 

** And what is the number ?” 

“ Fifty-seven, your honour.” 


sir; this is my 
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** And to whom does the next 
house belong ? ” 

“To me too, your honour.” 

“So the Fitzwarrens rent 
the next house from you ? ” 

“Sure, that they do.” 

“Do you know much about 
your neighbours ¢ ” 

“Not a great deal. We 
never see them except on mat- 
ters of business. They are 
nasthy troublesome people, and 
the less we see of them the 
more content we are in our- 
selves.” 

“Have you ever been inti- 
mate with any of the people 
who stayed with the Fitz- 
warrens ? ” 

“Not as a rule, your hon- 
our.” 

“But you have known some 
of them ? ” 

“Well, there was Colonel 
Flannery, who was staying 
there in the summer, and as 
he was a colonel of my old 
regiment——”’ 

“Oh, so you have been a 
soldier ? ” 

“Yes, sir; I served seven 
years with the Munsters when 
I was a young man.” 

“Had Colonel Flannery any 
daughters ? ” 

“ Not that I ever saw.” 

“Not a daughter called 
. Nora > 1 > 

“No, no, your honour, not 
that I can remember. But his 
hame was Noran — Colonel 
Noran Flannery; p’raps it’s 
that ye’d be thinkin’ of.” 

“Oh, Colonel Noran Flan- 
nery. Well, thank you; thank 
you so much. I’m most grate- 
ful to you for what you’ve told 
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me, and very sorry that we’ve 
had to disturb you at this hor- 
rible hour of the night.” 

“Sure, your honour, bless 
you! it’s not of that I’d be 
thinkin’,” said the old man 
almost indignantly ; “ and it’s 
I that would be doin’ all I 
could to help your honour, and 
a curse on the Sinn Feiners 
who are the cause of all the 
throuble that’s come upon the 
country.”” O’Donoughue bent 
down and whispered in a low 
voice into his ear, “‘ Wad ye 
have a dhrap o’ good whisky 
now? I’m sure it wouldn’t 
come wrong to your honour 
this cold night, and the bhoys 
with you there, they might like 
a drap too.” 

It was certainly one of the 
hardest temptations that Wyn- 
terfold had ever had to resist, 
for the night chilled him to the 
bone, and weariness was coming 
over him; but regulations on 
the subject had been laid down 
with unmistakable precision, so 
that he was forced to decline 
the proffered hospitality with 
warm expressions of gratitude, 
but none the less with firmness. 

Gleaming over the town like 
a fiery sword and illuminating 
the hill-crest beyond came the 
searchlight. And in another 
moment Erskine, the search- 
light officer, was with them. 

“T have put your friend 
O’Reilly into the guardroom,” 
he said. “‘He was an ugly 
customer, but we have got him 
safe now, thank Heaven!” 
And then, looking round, “I 
thought you had got a bit of 
a show on here ? ” 
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“We had; but they have 
all gone, it seems, now that 
their leader has been taken.” 

“Only too glad to go, I 
expect.” 

They went into the “ gar- 
den,” where silence and dark- 
ness held illimitable dominion 
over the maze of paths and 
barns and outbuildings—a start- 
ling contrast to the tumult and 
fracas of only half an hour 
ago. They went cautiously, 
still advancing only a few yards 
at a time. All at once, break- 
ing the tranquillity that had 
come over the place, arose out 
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of the silence an unexpected 
sound that puzzled them at 
first not a little. 

‘“‘ Ma-a-a, Ma-a-a-a!” 

One of the soldiers had stum- 
bled into whatever it was that 
uttered this doleful note of 
protest. Wynterfold and Er- 
skine looked down, and in the 
shine of their torches saw there 
so tightly hobbled as to make 
even the restricted pasture- 
ground in which he was con- 
fined unnecessary, pitifully 
bleating, mournfully complain- 
ing as he tugged at his leather 
thong—a solitary goat. 









































MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE STRIKE OF THE COAL-MINERS—A REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT 


—THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND'S SPEECH—THE INFLUENCE 
OF ALIEN IMMIGRANTS—HOW SHALL IT BE OPPOSED /—THE JUST 
POLICY OF EXCLUSION—-THE LESSON OF RUSSIA——-A POMPOUS 


THE strike of the coal-miners, 
which is bringing the country 
to the verge of bankruptcy, is 
in no sense industrial. It is 
nothing more nor less than a 
thinly - veiled revolution. If 
only the other two members 
of the Triple Alliance are per- 
suaded to join the miners, the 
whole life of the nation may 
be paralysed. It seems as 
though the workers, who are 
not very clever and are the 
easily-made dupes of inter- 
national rascals, had resolved 
upon suicide. For there can 
be no mistake: if the workers 
succeeded in their policy of de- 
stroying the industry of Great 
Britain, whatever happened to 
the capitalists, they themselves 
would be irretrievably ruined. 
The time of high wages would 
never return, and the workers 
would become the victims of 
impudent fanatics, like Lenin 
and Trotsky, who would first 
reduce their courage and energy 
by the cheap method of star- 
vation, and then eprol them 
forcibly as conscripts in the 
army of labour. 

These simple and oft-stated 
truths should have been evi- 
dent long ago. And Parliament 
and the Press have conspired 
to huddle them out of sight. 
The working man must not 
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be irritated, we are told, lest 
worse befall. He must not be 
protected against the infamous 
men of foreign race who wish, 
for vile purposes of their own, 
to bring the British Empire to 
ruin. And this policy of silence 
is the more severely to be con- 
demned, because the British 
working man, if left to himself, 
is sound and sane, and has no 
desire to starve himself and 
his wife and his children to 
death for the sake of the Third 
International. Unfortunately, 
his titular leaders either lack 
the courage to tell the truth 
to those who keep them in 
luxury, or are themselves the 
purchased slaves of German, 
Russian, and Jewish plotters 
against the British Empire, 
the object of their peculiar 
jealousy and hate. Nor have 
our Ministers done their duty 
in telling the truth, of which 
they alone are in full posses- 
sion, and in warning the middle 
and the working class alike of 
the danger which lies ahead 
of them. 

The Duke of Northumber- 
land has, in difficult circum- 
stances, performed a service to 
the community, whose value 
cannot be over-estimated. In 
a world of deception he has 
spoken out loud and clear. He 
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has shown how there exists a 
world - conspiracy against the 
British Empire, a conspiracy 
in which three hidden forces 
may be discerned—German in- 
trigue, international finance, 
and the international revolu- 
tionary Labour movement. The 
eagerness with which our own re- 
volutionary leaders have taken 
to their hearts the Russian 
Bolsheviks, especially when 
they have come bearing gifts 
in their hands, has been visible 
to all. It has been confessed 
by Mr Baird in the House of 
Commons that £23,000 was 
paid into the treasury of Eng- 
lish labour by foreign con- 
spirators in a single month. 
As the Duke points out, every 
revolutionary movement which 
the Russian Bolsheviks now, 
and Germany in the past, have 
engineered in India, in Egypt, 
in Ireland, and every revolu- 
tionary strike in this country, 
have been supported even by 
the moderates of labour. The 
foreign policy of the Labour 
leaders, he adds, is “in every 
respect the foreign policy of 
the German Junker and of 
Soviet Russia — hostility to 
France, because she is our 
natural ally ; hostility to Po- 
land, because she is the key- 
stone of the peace settlement ; 
the realisation of the Pan- 
German dream of Mittel-Europe 
: through the disruption of the 
Central European State by 
granting self-determination to 
their German minorities.” 
Thus in their hatred of the 
“capitalist,” inspired in un- 
thinking minds by foreign ene- 
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mies, the leaders of Labour have 
made a friend wherever they 
found a foe of England, and 
have blackmailed Mr Lloyd 
George to such purpose that the 
British Prime Minister has done 
his best to prolong the hateful 
régime of Lenin and Trotsky, 
who have brought the fair land 
of Russia to the edge of star- 
vation, and have at the same 
time found millions to spend 
in stirring up strife in Great 
Britain and her dependencies. 

And the home policy of 
labour has been no less wicked 
than its foreign policy. Mode- 
rates and extremists have lived 
in a common realm of ideas. 
They have spread class-hatred, 
wherever they met and spoke, 
with a malicious ignorant eager- 
ness; they have represented 
“ capitalism,’’ which Russia has 
proved to be the only basis of 
prosperity, as the embodiment 
of evil; they have undermined 
patriotism and national unity ; 
they have discussed the affairs 
of Britain in the broken Eng- 
lish of Jewish cosmopolitanism ; 
they have created contempt for 
all forms of authority, and have 
destroyed the meaning of the 
word loyalty in every relation 
of life, whether public or pri- 
vate. In brief, the point of 
the strike is not whether the 
rest of the community shall 
make a present to the miners 
of many millions a year, or 
whether a national pool is a 
possible policy. The real ques- 
tion at issue is: Shall England 
be governed by Englishmen, or 
shall it be controlled by a 
rabble of Jews, who have been 
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admitted to our shores, from 
Germany and Russia, by the 
carelessness Of the Home 
Secretary ? 

The English leaders of labour, 
then, use the same language 
and advocate the same wicked 
methods of destruction as the 
Bolsheviks of Russia. They 
think it no shame to accept 
the bribes offered them by 
murderous assassins. The rank 
and file are kept sedulously 
in ignorance of the plot, and 
being highly susceptible to in- 
flammatory rhetoric, accept the 
vile heresies of Bolshevism as 
the plain and simple truth. 
“When all is said and done ” 
—it is still the Duke of North- 
umberland who speaks—“when 
every allowance is made, it 
remains a story of the blackest 
treachery. And what makes 
it infinitely worse is the pre- 
tence made throughout of con- 
stitutional aims, of a desire to 
better the lot of the workers, 
and to further the true interests 
of the industry; while the 
real purpose has been to ruin 
the country, their fellow-work- 
men, and the industry in order 
to further the interests of the 
world-revolution.” 

The evil may be combated, 
and must be combated, at 
once. The country, says the 
Duke of Northumberland, has 
been lulled to a sense of false 
security at the moment of the 
greatest danger. So we are 
fighting a hidden ignored 
enemy. The Government and 
the Press agree in preserving 
a false appearance of fatuous 
optimism. They are ready to 
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make peace with an Ireland 
which chooses as the repre- 
sentative of Irish nationalism 
a gentleman who bears the 
good old Gaelic name of Valera! 
They are prepared to cover 


‘up any difficulty which arises 


with soft words and softer 
thoughts. They refuse to ex- 
clude foreign propaganda, be- 
cause they are afraid its ex- 
clusion would not be popular. 
We cannot depend upon the 
help of the Press, which, with 
a single exception, either con- 
temned or refrained from re- 
porting the Duke of North- 
umberland’s speech. It would 
be rash to look to the Govern- 
ment for help. But what if Mr 
Lloyd George did speak out? 
In the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s words, “the country 
would rally to the Government, 
and a new spirit would awake 
—the spirit of 1914. But that 
spirit will only be evoked by 
telling the country the simple 
facts of the case—that an alien 
conspiracy is at work among 
us; that the men who are 
running it are deliberately be- 
traying this country into the 
hands of its enemies ; that they 
will stop at nothing to gain 
their ends ; that those ends are 
universal misery and ruin; and 
that our people, who lost a 
million dead in fighting Ger- 
many, are now being starved 
into submission by the same 
men who were the tools of 
Germany and Russia during 
the war.” 


The first need, therefore, is 


for candour and openness of 
speech. For these we must 
31 
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look to Mr Lloyd George, and if 
he refrain from truth, it will be 
hard for us to escape revolu- 
tion. It is idle at this moment 
to think of the _ballot-box, 
since if the tide of rebellion be 
not stayed, the ballot-boxes of 
England will be more fit for 
an antiquarian museum than 
for practical use. And when 
at last the truth is out, then 
it will be the duty of the 
Government to repeal the Trade 
Disputes Act, that infamous 
measure which set the Unions 
above the law, and deliberately 
encouraged the making of re- 
volutions. Of this disgraceful 
Act Mr Lloyd George himself 
was in favour. Its begetter was 
Mr Asquith, who, having said 
that in no circumstances would 
he support it, passed it with the 
cynicism which has always been 
his chief characteristic. That 
he feels any discomfort in his 
desperate responsibility we do 
not believe. The man who 
is called upon to bear the 
burden of the murders com- 
mitted in Ireland is not likely 
to be kept awake by the 
memory of the Trade Disputes 
Act. Happily, Mr Asquith is 
politically dead, though the 
evil that he did lives after him. 
It is for those who survive 
to undo the harm that he did 
as best they may; and with 
all speed they must abolish 
the charter of crime and law- 
lessness which is known most 
pompously as the Trade Dis- 
putes Act. 

One other step remains to 
be taken. We must without 
delay safeguard Great Britain 
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against the invasion of pre- 
datory aliens. We must pre- 
serve our mother-country for 
the men and women, bred upon 
the soil, who, if they be once 
again left to themselves, will 
return to sanity and to a love 
of their own land and its noble 
traditions. England for the 
English is no mean cry, and 
to-day it is raised in vain. 
At this moment, when even 
such States as the Argentine 
Republic are doing their best 
to exclude aliens of subversive 
opinion, we open our ports wide 
to them. We invite them to 
enter our country, where they 
repay the gift of hospitality 
by corrupting our citizens and 
covering the face of Britain 
with their lying pamphlets. 
They hope that in the general 
upheaval they may steal some- 
thing; and though our Govern- 
ment is not without knowledge 
of their hope, it makes no effort 
to bang the door of good Eng- 
lish oak in their faces—a door 
which Mr Churchill was once 
ready to bang in the face of 
men of our own Dominions 
oversea. At the moment when 
there are not enough houses 
for the citizens of Great Britain, 
we admit aliens by the hundred 
thousand. Though there is not 
work for all Englishmen, we 
do not object to the presence 
of foreigners, who increase the 
competition of labour, already 
severe, and who have not the 
slightest claim on our forbear- 
ance. No doubt they employ 
their enforced leisure, when 
their toil is not preferred to 
that of Englishmen, in sowing 
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the seeds of sedition broadcast. 
And the great majority of 
these intruders is of Jewish 
blood. They are precisely the 
men, bred naturally to be 
Bolsheviks, who should be 
thrust out of a civilised State. 
The true policy for Englishmen 
is to send away, without ruth 
or pity, the aliens who have 
found a footing in our cities. 
We have not the courage to 
do this. Instead we welcome 
the rebel with open arms ; and 
who dare assert that we do not 
lavish unemployment-pay upon 
him, if he have not the luck 
to find profitable work at once ? 
And every day the number of 
our own unemployed grows 
larger and larger! Truly those 
who conduct the affairs of this 
country seem fit for Bedlam. 
And the policy of admitting 
Russian Jews into England 
with a careless freedom seems 
the more deeply criminal, be- 
cause at a vast expense we 
have already established in 
Palestine a home for Zionists. 
Zionism, indeed, has but one 
excuse. It might be hoped to 
draw off the worst of the Jews 
from England, and thus relieve 
us of an intolerable burden. 
It has done nothing of the kind. 
While, on the one hand, Pales- 
tine is asked to suffer for our 
misplaced generosity, the influx 
into England is increased. And 
our latest visitants are trained, 
one and all, in the worst school 
of Bolshevism. What chance, 
therefore, has the simple- 
minded man of asserting him- 
self against the wiles and the 
cunning of those for whom 


revolution is at once a habit 
and a creed? No chance at 
all. And the Government, if 
it is to restore happiness to a 
much-tried country, to bring 
back the sanity of judgment 
which we used to be told was 
the characteristic of English 
labour, must first purge the 
land of those evil-minded in- 
truders who came hither to 
corrupt and to destroy. 

There is a certain irony in 
the fact that at the very time 
when Bolshevism seems to do- 
minate the workers of Great 
Britain, Bolshevism is perish- 
ing in the land of its ill-omened 
birth. Though travellers have 
brought us back many false 
tales, though politicians have 
converted Russian misery into 
@ mirror wherein they might 
detect the reflection of their 
own half-baked ideals, Lenin’s 
passionate appeal for capital 
has shown his cruelty and 
fanaticism in a yet darker 
light. All the blood which he 
has shed in cold brutality has 
been shed in vain. In a 
spasm of hate he and his dirty 
hirelings have killed the bour- 
geoisie, and now, if only it 
were possible, he would wel- 
come back to life those whom 
he tortured and slew. In 
England alone is he still wor- 
shipped—worshipped by the 
extremists, whose pockets he 
has filled, and by the mode- 
rates, who compete with the 
extremists in sheer alarm lest 
the tail of labour should wag 
the dog.. The British Govern- 
ment, unwilling completely to 
alienate the Labour vote, alone 
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of all Governments has recog- 
nised the Soviets, and has made 
an infamous treaty of com- 
merce with the ineffable Lenin. 
And now, having thoroughly 
disgraced itself, it attempts to 
mitigate the wrong which it 
has done by publishing a pon- 
derous white book about Rus- 
sia, under the pompous, un- 
meaning title of ‘ Report (Po- 
litical and Economic) of the 
Committee to Collect Informa- 
tion on Russia.’ We know 
not whether this publication is 
an act of penitence or the 
result of departmental indis- 
cipline. Whatever it may be, 
it is far less effective than a 
definite refusal to treat with 
Krassin would have been. 
And now that it has come to 
us, it is merely a quarry from 
which everybody must dig the 
facts out for himself with his 
own pick. We have never 
understood why the Govern- 
ment should make its books, 
whether white or blue, wholly 
unreadable. Their very shape 
and form speak loudly against 
them, and their openly assumed 
impartiality deprives them of 
meaning. The report upon 
Russia might have been drawn 
up by an automaton. Its 
masses of ill-digested facts will 
convey little or nothing to 
those whom it should be the 
Government’s aim to enlighten 
and persuade. What is wanted 
is not so much the facts them- 
selves, thrown down anyhow, 
but a vigorous summary, based 
upon the facts. As it is now, 
the report speaks only to the 
industrious converted. The 


class which we want to reach, 
the class bemused by foreign 
propaganda and bribed by for- 
eign gold, will never see the 
white book, and would not 
understand it if it did. It 
needs a pamphlet, easily 
handled and instantly under- 
stood—a summary and an 
argument, not a mere mass of 
badly-arranged evidence. A 
country which is the victim 
of universal suffrage must stoop 
to conquer, and unless the 
Government can better its 
method of instruction, it might 
as well suppress its white books 
altogether. 

However, interpreting the 
language of officialism, we can 
seize a clear enough impres- 
sion of a depleted country 
and of industrial dissolution. 
The removal of the hated 
bourgeoisie by the customary 
method of murder has deprived 
Russia of the brains which 
might restore it to sanity 
and prosperity. The class 
hatred, advocated also in this 
country, has been carried to 
its logical result in Russia—a 
result of death and starvation. 
The Bolsheviks have done their 
work efficiently. They have 
converted the great country 
of Russia into a desert, and 
they are further than ever from 
calling it peace. Nor did they 
arrive at their successful de- 
vastation without foresight and 
a settled intention. They hoped 
to achieve the worst, even 
before the war. A small and 
narrow body of doctrinaires, 
who accepted the words of the 
primitive savage, Marx, as 
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the words of truth, already 
dominated a mass of ignorant 
workmen, to whom Marx was 
wholly unintelligible. They 
dominated the mass not by 
the gospel they preached, but 
by promises made, more easily 
made than kept. They “ of- 
fered peace to the army, land to 
the peasants, and the control 
of industry to the industrial 
worker.’’ What more was there 
to promise ? And what wonder 
is it that, when the moment of 
conflict arrived, the fanatical 
leaders were in command of a 
docile, well-disciplined army ? 
Thus the Bolsheviks grasped 
the power, which they have 
held ever since, to the undoing 
of Russia. The autocracy of 
one man was exchanged for 
the more dangerous autocracy 
of a malignant minority. The 
Bolsheviks seized the existing 
organisation, and established 
an Extraordinary Commission, 
whose purpose it was to crush 
all opponents, The method of 
this Commission was plain and 
summary. ‘‘ We are no longer 
waging war against separate 
individuals,” wrote Latsis, then 
its president ; ‘“‘ we are exter- 
minating the bouwrgeosie as a 
class. Do not seek in the 
dossier of the accused for proofs 
as to whether he opposed the 
Soviet Government by word 
or deed, The first question 
that should be put is to what 
class he belongs, of what ex- 
traction, education, and pro- 
fession. These questions should 
decide the fate of the accused. 
Herein lies the meaning and 
the essence of the Red Terror.”’ 


The end and purpose of that 
Terror were to annihilate all 
men with brains or training, 
men who had mastered their 
craft or who understood their 
profession. The result was in- 
evitable, and was (or might 
have been) foreseen. The blind 
followers of Marx and the 
manual toilers made a useless 
combination. The Government 
of Lenin and Trotsky was in- 
competent for any other work 
than the work of destruction. 
It could neither feed nor clothe 
the citizens, nor could it help 
them to feed or clothe them- 
selves. It touched nothing 
whose failure it did not ensure, 
Its nationalisation of industry 
should prove an effective warn- 
ing to other fanatics. Of 4000 
undertakings upon which it 
laid its paralysing hands, one- 
half speedily perished. In 1920 
it was admitted that 1,000,000 
operatives were at work, be- 
tween one-third and one-fifth 
of the numbers which were 
active in production in 1914. 
The accession of the Bolsheviks 
to power was marked not only 
by the decline of industry, but 
of universal shortage of food. 
The people found itself, under 
the beneficent auspices of Len- 
in, on the verge of starvation. 
They could not satisfy their 
hunger on the dry bones. of 
Karl Marx, a Hebrew pedant, 
‘The process of disintegration,” 
says the white book, “ follow- 
ing the revolution, the dete- 
rioration of railway transport, 
and the decline of industry, 
leading to the separation . of 
town from country, are largely 
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responsible for the shortage of 
food supplies in the towns. 
The suffering thus caused has 
been considerably augmented 
by administrative incompetence 
on the part of the Soviet food 
organisations.”” Here is what 
used to be called an “ object- 
lesson,” which our own Bol- 
sheviks would do well to pon- 
der. They will not ponder it, 
because they are as careless 
as was Lenin himself of the 
future of their country. And 
the failure of the bureaucracy 
would still further enlighten 
them, if, indeed, they were 
capable of enlightenment. Here 
is the picture which presents 
itself in the Central Food Or- 
ganisations: “‘ Floods of papers, 
responsible officials overwhelm- 
ed with correspondence, hun- 
dreds of clerks, bored, without 
initiative, looking upon their 
work as a burden, displaying 
extraordinary indifference to- 
wards visitors.”” Meanwhile the 
people go unclad and starving. 
And the triumph of Bolshev- 
ism is complete. 

Not only in the shortage of 
food has Bolshevism triumphed. 
It has triumphed also in the 
shortage of fuel. In the winter 
of 1919 as many thousands 
died of cold as died of hunger. 
Hundreds of wooden houses 
were torn down in Moscow and 
Petrograd to provide the poor 
devils with warmth. And they 
were not members of the bour- 
geoisie who suffered. The most 
of the bourgeoisie were already 
dead. It was the members of 
the sacred proletariat who died 
of cold and hunger. Yet the 
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leaders of our own Labour 
party were ready to support 
a policy of “direct action,” 
lest the amiable Trotsky should 
be foiled of his victory over 
Poland! It would be a comedy, 
were it not the bitterest tragedy 
known to history. And the 
ignorant men who direct the 
counsels of the working classes 
seem ready to rush blindly 
upon ruin themselves, if only 
they can indulge the ancient 
grudge they bear capitalism. 
Never has there been a clearer 
exposure of communism, which 
pretends to divide up, share 
and share alike, the good things 
of life, and which ends in- 
evitably in starvation, because 
it can produce nothing that is 
worth dividing. 

Lenin and Trotsky cannot 
but recognise the havoc which 
they have wrought upon the 
decimated community. They 
attempt to repair the results 
of their evil-doing each in his 
own way. Lenin throws up 
the sponge altogether, and con- 
fesses in effect the complete 
failure of communism. He 
sends out an 8.0.8. to the 
capitalists to come and rescue 
him from the ruin in which 
he has involved the whole of 
Russia. Trotsky prefers a more 
savage method of action. He 
admits that “‘ Russia is a starv- 
ing country, and suffering from 
terrible collapse of transport 
and the food administration.” 
And then, in a passage of con- 
fession and not of penitence, 
he declares: ‘“ The growth of 
civilisation is measured by the 
productivity of human labour, 
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and every new form of social 
relationship must pass the test 
of this doctrine. It is impos- 
sible to build up Socialism on 
decreased production. Every 
social organisation is at bottom 
an organisation of labour. And 
if our new organisation of 
labour leads to decreased pro- 
ductivity, then, by this very 
fact, the Socialist society which 
is being built up is inevitably 
on its way to ruin, however we 
may twist and turn, and what- 
ever means of salvation we try 
to improvise.”” These are the 
simple words of truth. And as 
Trotsky states the truth, and 
refuses to be influenced by it, 
so his followers, the extreme 
leaders of British Labour, are 
willing to greet even the star- 
vation of others as a triumph- 
ant vindication of their ideas. 
Can human folly be carried a 
single inch further ? 

But Trotsky, loving power 
far more than ideas, has found 
a@ way out, or thinks he has. 
“He reminded his audience,” 
so the white book tells us, 
“ that a long series of wars had 
hitherto decided the fate of 
revolution. They had com- 
pleted one chapter of war. 
They must prepare for the 
next chapter. Without eco- 
nomic restoration they would 
be unable to hold their own in 
it. It was therefore essential 
that the workers and peasants 
should co-operate whole-heart- 
edly to improve production, 
and a widespread propaganda 
should be begun to that end. 
To achieve these economic aims 
it would be necessary to unite 
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compulsion to moral suasion 
as successfully as they had done 
in the Red Army. Compulsory 
measures did not frighten the 
masses of workers and peasants, 
who saw in them their support ; 
while Soviet propaganda, so 
successful during the war, must 
show them that they would 
be unable to escape from the 
precipice of economic break- 
down, on the edge of which 
they now found themselves, 
without establishing new forms 
of State unity.”’ Thus Trotsky 
throws up the sponge, and with 
a command to his followers, 
the obvious truth of which 
none will attempt to refute, 
that “‘ they must tell the pea- 
sants that it was impossible to 
continue freezing and dying of 
starvation indefinitely,” he pro- 
claims a policy of enforced 
labour. We should like to see 
the aspect of our own workers, 
who worship Trotsky as a god, 
if they were compelled to work 
under the lash, or in the 
master’s words, “‘ to unite com- 
pulsion to moral suasion.” 
With one accord they would 
lay down their tools, and re- 
solve, in defiance of Trotsky, 
to “die of starvation indefin- 
itely.”’ 

As the Bolsheviks have 
proved themselves unable to 
feed or clothe the Russian 
people, so they cannot educate 
the Russian children. They 
take them from their parents 
almost as soon as they are 
born, to make them the starve- 
ling slaves of the State, and 
there the matter ends. In the 
schools there are not enough 
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teachers, there are no books 
nor slates nor pencils; dis- 
cipline is wholly lacking; and 
the poor children are irregular 
in attendance, because they 
are hungry, and have no boots 
wherewith to cover their feet. 
What sort of a generation will 
grow up that is thus starved, 
frozen, and neglected? The 
results of the work accom- 
plished by Lenin and Trotsky 
are thus made clear to us, and 
clear as they are, they appear 
to inspire our Labour leaders 
with admiration and envy. We 
do not suppose that the work- 
ing men of England desire to 
die in the streets with their 
wives and children for the 
mere want of food. But every 
time they applaud the new 
administration of Russia, every 
time they listen to the vile 
propaganda sent over here by 
Lenin, every time they talk 
glibly of general strikes and 
revolutions, they are attempt- 
ing to ensure for themselves 
all the misery and distress 
depicted in the white book. 
If they are agreed upon the 
ruin of England, they may be 
able to achieve it, though not 
beyond repair. But in ruin- 
ing England, they will most 
certainly ruin themselves, 
and be lost in the débris 
as though they had never 
existed. 


When Queen Victoria read 
the Grenville ‘Memoirs,’ she 
was appalled. She condemned 
the book as “dreadful and 
really scandalous.’”’ She was 
‘‘ horrified and indignant ”’ at 
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Grenville’s ‘indiscretion, in- 
delicacy, ingratitude towards 
friends, betrayal of confidence, 
and shameful disloyalty  to- 
wards his sovereign.”’ Mr Lyt- 
ton Strachey, who has just 
published his ‘ Queen Victoria ’ 
(London: Chatto & Windus), 
fears that she would have 
characterised more modern 
essays on the same topic as 
** indisereet.”’ The epithet 
could not be applied with 
justice to Mr Strachey’s sketch 
of the Queen. He betrays no 
secrets, for he seems to have 
none in his keeping. He de- 
pends faithfully upon well- 
known letters and memoirs, 
very largely upon the familiar 
words of Charles Grenville him- 
self. If he be indiscreet, it is 
in the selection of his facts, 
in the method of his biography. 
He is not deeply concerned 
with what is commonly known 
as history. Indications that 
Victoria was a queen at all 
are not frequent in his book. 
He seems purposely to ignore 
the larger “events” in her 
reign. She is set by him 
against no background of ma- 
terial or political splendour. 
He chooses for his purpose the 
familiar gossip which he thinks 
will best explain her character 
to those who knew her not. 
And he has succeeded in pre- 
senting us with a portrait, in 
which the elements of truth are 
compounded with a kind of 
ironic humour. At least he has 
the merit of not writing upon 
bended knees. For him biog- 
raphy is something more than 
an act of homage. 
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His method, then, is ironic. 
And the irony of his ‘ Queen 
Victoria’ is far subtler and 
less malicious than was the 
frony of a previous book. Mr 
Strachey’s ‘Eminent Victori- 
ans ’ was a collection of super- 
ficial exercises. He did not 
know enough about his sub- 
jects to justify him in being 
witty or malicious at their 
expense. In each case he 
fastened upon some vice or 
foible, wholly useless for the 
understanding of this char- 
acter or that, and plagues you 
with its repetition. In ‘ Queen 
Victoria’ he has (we believe) 
kept his irony within limits, 
and has produced a portrait, 
charged with caricature, it is 
true, and yet fruitful. We say 
that “‘we believe” his irony 
is kept within limits, because 
danger is inherent in the use 
of irony. When irony is con- 
sistent without lapse or falter- 
ing, a8 it is in certain works 
of Swift and Fielding, it is the 
best of literary artifices. In 
‘Jonathan Wild,’ as in ‘ A Tale 
of a Tub,’ there should be no 
chance of doubt or misunder- 
standing. The personages of 
these histories move and have 
their whole being in an atmos- 
phere of irony. In Mr Strachey’s 
‘Queen Victoria’ the irony is, 
we suppose, intermittent, like 
flashes of lightning in a grave 
and serious sky. The flashes 
dazzle your eyes suddenly, 
and without preparation. And 
they leave you in a state of 
uncertainty. You ask yourself 
as you read whether Mr 
Strachey means what he ap- 
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pears to say, or whether he 
is laughing at himself and 
you. When he tells you that, 
as Prince Albert “‘ decided that 
the Gainsboroughs must be 
hung higher up so that the 
Winterhalters might be pro- 
perly seen,”’ Victoria “ felt per- 
fectly certain that no other 
wife ever had such a husband,” 
you know that the ironist is 
at work. But you are con- 
stantly asking yourself whether 
the author does not after all 
mean what he says, and you 
perceive easily the pitfall that 
is irony. All or none is a safe 
rule for the ironist, and on 
many a page Mr Strachey is 
betrayed to irony’s antithesis 
—plain and genuine eulogy. 
For instance, his sketch of 
Lord Melbourne is a little 
masterpiece, wise and sym- 
pathetic. He indicates the 
great man’s last days with a 
touching brevity. He shows 
you that he appreciates’ his 
greatness and deplores his 
eclipse. And yet, and yet, you 
find yourself searching beneath 
the surface for the irony that 
may lurk there, and resenting a 
little a perplexity thrust upon 
you by the author. However, 
as Mr Strachey approaches 
nearer to his chief personages, 
he seems to grow in admiration. 
There is a visible conflict in 
his mind between appreciation 
and depreciation. It is as 
though he came to scoff and 
remained to pray. His char- 
acter of Prince Albert mellows 
as it goes on, and when the 
Prince dies, Mr Strachey, in his 
own despite, can hardly still 
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the voice of panegyric. We 
have said that he has de- 
tached Victoria from her en- 
vironment. He has also ex- 
aggerated her manifest sim- 
plicities, until now and again 
she appears a little ridiculous. 
And here again he makes for 
misunderstanding. Simplicity 
is very often the reaction from 
high responsibility, and Mrs P. 
Farquharson’s red-flannel petti- 
coat is perhaps too heavily in- 
sisted upon. But in contem- 
plating the Queen as in con- 
templating Prince Albert, Mr 
Strachey changed his vision. 
He saw her now and again in 
the light of romance. He 
described her, as he should, in 
terms of the picturesque. She 
comes before his eyes, as long 
ago she came before the eyes 
of her people, a kind of fetish. 
And as she lay on her death- 
bed, blind and silent, seeming 
to those about divested of all 
thought, she had thoughts too, 
says Mr Strachey in a final 
passage of eloquence. ‘“ Per- 
haps her fading mind,” says 
he, “called up once more the 
shadows of the past to float 
before it, and retraced, for 
the last time, the vanished 
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visions of that long history— 
passing back and back, through 
the cloud of years, to older 
and ever older memories,—to 
the spring woods at Osborne, 
so full of primroses for Lord 
Beaconsfield, to Lord Palmer- 
ston’s queer clothes and high 
demeanour, and Albert’s face 
under the green lamp, and 
Albert’s first stay at Balmoral, 
and Albert in his blue and 
silver uniform, and the Baron 
coming in through a doorway, 
and Lord M., dreaming at 
Windsor with the rooks caw- 
ing in the elm-trees, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on 
his knees in the dawn, and the 
old King’s turkey-cock ejacula- 
tions, and Uncle Leopold’s soft 
voice at Claremont, and Lehzen 
with the globes, and _ her 
mother’s feathers sweeping 
down towards her, and a great 
old repeater- watch of her 
father’s in its tortoise-shell 
case, and a yellow rug, and 
some friendly flounces of 
sprigged muslin, and the trees 
and the grass of Kensington.” 
A just conclusion to a sketch, 
if not of a great Queen, as it 
might have been, of a living 
breathing woman. 
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“Essential political wisdom and good sense conveyed with the energy and clearness 
of words worthy of Burke.”—London Spectator. 

“One of the greatest arraignments of President Wilson’s peace policies yet pub 
lished. The book makes history.”—Oakland, Cal., Inquirer. , 

“The astonishing thing about Mr. Beck’s book is not its political philosophy, but’ 
the literary quality of the dialogues regarding the Peace Conference, which are its 
novel feature. * * * Profound and exact as well as amusing.”—North American 
Review. 

“A political satire of so pungent a character that it is likely to become historic.”— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 
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